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PUBLISHERS' NOTICE. 



The present work was first printed and issued in Paris in 1835, with the title, " Sur L'Homme, et le 
Developpement de ses Facultes, par M. A. Quetelet, Secretaire Perpetuel de I'Academie Royale de 
Bruxelles," &c. &c. (2 volumes 8vo.) Previous to its appearance, the author had attained a high reputa- 
tion among men of science, being distinguished peculiarly by the cautious, accurate, and comprehensive 
character of all his researches, and by his skill and acumen in applying the important science of numbers 
to every subject which he investigated. The treatise " Sur L'Homme" brought him a large accession of 
well-merited fame. It was the first attempt made to apply the art of calculation to the social movements 
of the human being, and to examine by it his moral anatomy, with the view of detecting the real sources 
and amount of the evils under which he labours, and, ulteriorly, of remedying them when known. Of the 
nature of the remarkable truths developed by M. Quetelet, it would not be proper here to speak ; nor is it 
necessary, as the work itself will sufficiently indicate and explain them. Suffice it to state, that the impres- 
sion made by the treatise over the whole of continental Europe, through criticisms, republications, and 
translations, has been very great. Fully comdnced of its value, Messrs Chambers gladly embraced a 
proposal which was made to them to publish an English translation, and to present it in such a form and 
at such a price as might be most calculated to promote its diffusion throughout all sections of the 
community. 

On learning that a British edition wa4 in progress, M. Quetelet came forward in the most handsome 
manner, and proffered a new preface, which accordingly is presented here in a translated form. In this 
composition, the object of the author has been, at once to defend his treatise from objections brought 
against it subsequently to the issue of the original Parisian edition, and also to point out in what manner 
he intended, in his projected continuations of the work, to foUow up and elucidate the principles already 
laid down by him. It will probably be admitted by the majority of readers, that he has most ably defended 
his views and estimate of the physical, moral, and intellectual qualities of man, with their results upon his 
position in society. He has refuted the objections brought against his mode of reasoning ; and has cleared 
himself of the charge of being either a materialist or a fatalist. He shows, also, that he is no theorist or system- 
maker, but simply wishes to arrive at truth by the only legitimate way, namely, the examination of facts 
— the incontrovertible facts furnished by statistical data. Lastly, he conveys the important information, 
that the experience of every additional year, since the first publication of his treatise, proves, in the most 
remarkable manner, the accuracy both of his statistical tables and the inferences founded upon them. 
His section on crime, in particular, however startling it may have appeared to the world, has been 
shown, by fresh statistical information, to merit credit in every particular. On these accounts, the pub- 
lishers are confident that the prefatory matter with which they have been favoured by the distinguished 
Belgian philosopher, will be felt by the public greatly to enhance the value of the present edition. 

It seems only necessary to add, that the present translation has been effected under the able superin- 
tendence of Dr R. Knox, r.R.S.E., Corresponding Member of the French Academy of Medicine, and 
liccturer on Anatomy in Edinburgh ; and that the work, in its passage through the press, has been indebted 
to the editorial care of Mr Thomas Smibert, who has also translated the manuscript preface of M. Que- 
telet. Considering its native value, and these acquired advantages, the publishers present it with the 
confident hope that it will form a valuable addition to the philosophical literature of their country. 

Edinburoh, November 5, 1841. 
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PEEFACE OF M. QUETELET, 

DRAWN TIP EXPRESBLV POR THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF H19 WORE ON MAN. 



The plan which haa been parsaed hy me in the com- 
position of tliia work, is a vast and comprehensive 
one. it was therefore natoral, tha(^ before drawing 
up a sequel to it, I ehould endeavour to learn the 
opinions of competent persons respecting the charac- 
ter of my researches, and the mode of eiecution which 
had been adopted in my treatise.* But in presenting, 
BS it were, only the yestibole of the edifice, I might 
juotiy entertain fears lest sufficient light had not been 
cast on the matter, and lest I should not have been 
able to males it clear bow all the portions of the vast 
whole were to arrive at agreement and consistcticy 
among themselves. In this state of things, it struck 
me that I could not do better tlian show, by particu- 
lar ejcamples, in what manner it is expedient in gene- 
ral to proceed in this line of inquiry, anil in what 
light I viewed the analysis of man, under the triple 
relations of his physical, moral, and intellectual quali- 

Tha development of the three examples which I 
have cliosen, will theraselvea give birth to as many 
works, the materials of whith I am collecting with all 
the activity and speed that otlii-r engagemeota inci- 
dental to my position will permit. Whikt waiting till 
I can terminate these labours, I have deemed it right 
to give here an indication of tliem, and this will afford 
me, at the same time, an opportunity of clefljing up 
BOme points in my published treatise, which may hr - - 
been imperfectly understood. 

Ab regards the physique of man, subjects of research 
are not wanting ; but, besides that many of these sub- 
jects—as, for example, that of population— have fre- 
quently been discussed, and by men of great ability, 
they do not appear to me to be nil equally suited to 
the end which I propose to att^ i some are even 
complicated by tbar intimate dependence on moral 
phenomena, and these I wish to steer clear of as far as 
possible. The interest escited by the first reaearchea 
into the growth of the human being, and the happy 
applications made of them in Eogknd, determined my 
choice t^ a BUtgect, leading me to direct attention to 
the proportions of the human frame at different ages, 
and the causes which modify them. The subject ap- 
pertains at once to science and the fine arts ; and roy 
relations in society permitted me to count upon the 
assistance of men of eolightcmnent, who promised to 
co-operate with me in my inquiries. 

Tlie study of the proportions of the human firame 
was carried very fer by the Grecian arlistB, but they 
have left us no other monuments of their tnowiedge 
than those admirable works of sculpture, which the 
moderns r^ard to this day as models, and to which 
they resort for their finest inspirations. The principal 
artists of the era of the revival of letters, such as Leon 
Baptista Albert!, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Albert Dm^r, with many others who comprehended 
what art oaght to borrow from science, felt the iieces- 



n order to rebuild La 

_ of ancient artisticol 

skill. They studied natureinaphilosophical manner; 
sought to strike out the limits witMa which they 
ought to confine themsulves in order to be truthlike, 
without taking sway from cneh age, and one may 
say Horn any passion, its individual character ; and 
from those profound studies which kept them ever 
before the face of nature, they deduced original views 
and new models, destined to distinguish for ever 
that celebrated age. The proportions of the human 
body did not alone attract their attention : anatomy, 
perapeetiTO, and chemistry, formed parts of their 
studies ; nothing was neglected ; and some of these 
great artists even gained for themselves a first place 
among the geometers of their day. Their successors 
have not devoted themselves to such serious studies, 
and hence it so frequently happens that they are re- 
duced to content themselves, either with copying from 
those who went before them, or with working after 
uidiridusl models, whose proportions they modify 
according to mere caprice, wiUiout having any just 
or proper ideas of tlie beautiful. 

It would be an error, doubtless, to snppose that 
science naket the artist; yet it lends to him the most 
powerful osustance. In general, it is difficult to keep 
it within due limits ; and I shall even ftvcly admit, 
that Albert Durer, in his work upon the proportions of 
the human frame, has imparted to it a certain scien- 
tific dryness, which lessens its utility. One finds 
there more of the geometer than the artist, and the 
geometer, moreover, snch as he was at a time when 
it had not yet been discovered how much the rules of 
style enhance the value of scientific works, and, above 
all, of those which appertain at the same time to the 
domiun of the fine arts. 

After the example of Leon Baptista Alberti, whom 
he followed closely in the order of time, Albert Durer 
commences by stating the divisions of the body, in 
parts or propordons of tlie total height taken hy him 
as vnity. Clianging afterwards his measure <K pro- 
portions, he takes as unity the size of the head, and 
assigns successively the proportions of several in- 
dividuals, giving them seven, eight, nine, and even 
ten heads of height [or, in other words, a body cor- 
responding to the measurement of so many heads]. 
The scale thus formed by him has been received into 
all studios ; and, without reverting very often to the 
measurements which their predecessors had token 
from nature or from the works of the Greeks, artists 
have, for the most part, bound themselves down to 
follow a blind routine. Koble exceptions, however, 
have presented themselves. Nicholas Foussin, one of 
the most profound thinkers whom the arts have pro- 
duced, to<A care to correct and regulate by the antigve 
the proportions which Leon Baptista Alberti and 
Albert Uorer had given from the living model. AE 
a later period, also, some labonra have been under- 
taken on this subject; and I may mention, in particu- 
lar, those of the sculptor, Shadow of Beriin. 

My aim has been, not only to go once more through 
the task of Albert Durer, hut to execute it also on an 
extended scale. The German artist had his art ex- 
clusively JD view, iind confined liimsell' to llic ohser- 



vation unci exhiliitjan of man vheo faOy dsTelopeil. 
anil at nn nge wheu he presents hiinaefl' under the 
most advontogeuuB forms. In ordur to keep faithfully 
by the plan which I had challted out, I have viewed 
the individual from the hone of liis birth ; I have 
Bought to determine, for that epoch, the different rela- 
tions of bulk, Bubsiating between the various parts of 
hie frame ; anil to aBCettain how far these relations 
become modified during his development^ what they 
are in the flower of hia age, and in what pnsitjoo they 
remain up to the instant of decay. It is only by long 

and laborious study, and by the comparison of * 

number of individuals, that it will be possible 
ceed in establishing correct average proporti 
each age, and in aettling the UiniU betwixt whi<.>h 
they can be made to vary, without ceasing to be 
accurate and faithiHil to nature — oar first and great 
guide in this difficult study. 

If the inquiry into the arerage bodily proportions 
be of high importanco, in order to attain to the type 
of lieauty in the arts, not less great is the interest 
attached to the subject of the Wita within which 
variations of them must be kept, in order not to shock 
the taste, and in order to retain the means of giving 
character to individual forms, of slmdowing fbrtb 
strength, grace, and digni^ of figure, and of preserv- 
ing to art that variety wbich constitutes its print^ipal 
charm. Although artatica! limits will always be less 
extetidcd than the noliira^ limits, yet it is to be ob- 
served that, by the term natural limits, I understand 
those within which the human proportions may vary, 
not only without constituting deformities and mon- 
strous atierrations from nature, hut also without 
wounding the eye by a want of harmony. 

In order that the taste maybe BaIiBfied,it is necessary 
to present to it a whole of which it can seize readily all 
the parts, and mack their relations of bulk. But what 
■re the natural limits spoken of? They are doubtless 
difBcult to eslatjlisii i nevertheless, every CHie has an 
idea of them, more or less exact, which be carries with 
him in his decisions. It is to determine theae in a 
moj« precise manner that our endeavours ought to be 
directed. " This statue is beautiful," people will say ; 
but they will agree in flnding that the arms ore too 
long. Without such a defect, it would luve possessed 
more grace. Ttlu defect, at tlic same time, docs not 
constitute a monstrosity, not even un uioiualy ; it may- 
be conceived to exist in mtture, and even without dis- 
pleasing the tute ; but it wounds the eye in a w^k of 
art, opeu to more severe rules of judgment 

InorilertodiscoveitDvhat extent tastes and forma 

night vary in diOercnt couatrios, 1 have endeavoured 

to compare the proportions of the models, which, in the 

opinion of the artists of Paris, Rome, Belgium, and 

other places, united the most perfect graces of form : 

and I have been surprised to find how little variety of 

opiniOD exists, in di^rent places, regarding what they 

concurred in terming the beautiful Clumges of bodily 

proportions characterise nations to a much smaller 

degree than diSerences in pliyuognomicol eipression, 

iu delicacy and suppleness of members, and in ease, 

I greater or lesser, of gait — all of them qualities modiiled 

n ringularly by education, climate, and habitudes. 

I Nor am 1 to confine myself, in my extended iuquiiy, 

[i to the comparison of actual models, estimated as types 

r.oC tho bvautilUI i I propose also to unite my results to 

r tbosc wliicli artists left to us at the revival of the arts, 

[ and, above all, to what we cau gather of the knowledge 

I' i£ the ancients oo this point, IVom a study of their 

I wrks. These comparisons, I conceive, wul present 

1. lUnts intereating to history and art i they will prove 

I of not less importance to the natural history of man. 

I Analogous lataours, undertaken in difierent quarters 

L tX the globe, would enable ns to appniciate all that 

I distiDguisbes race from race, and to discover the rela- 

I 'tive points of bulk most lialile to vurintiou; they 

I would also furnish for the future valuuhlo elements of 

I comparison, not yut possessed by science. | 



All the sciences tend necessarily to the , 
of grcatar precision in their appreciationa. The study 
of diseases, and of the deforraitiea to which they give 
place, has shown the benefit derivable from corporeal 
measurements, eflfecttd under enhghtened views i hut 
in order to recognise whatever ia an anomaly, it ia 
essentially necessary to have established the type con- 
stituting the normal or healthy condition. In order 
to be of use to science, 1 have deemed it necessaiy 
to direct my researches in a particular manner to 
the dimensions of the cheat, wliich seem most fre- 
quently to merit consideration in the state of illness | 
aud the same region is the one where the greatett 
malformations are most often to be observed. 

Tho relative proportions of the human head merit 
equally our serious attention, serving, as tliey do at 
this day, fbr a basis, so to apeak, of a new science. 
One of the individuals whose vrritings have spread 
tlie greatest interest respecting the study of phreno- 
logy, Mr George Combe, addressed to me, on tile sub- 
ject of the work on Man, the following words, which 
I shall beg leave to transcribe here, on account of tha 
infi«niouB hints which they convey on the subject 
under consideration : — " Allow me to observe, that I 
desire much to see the physiology of the brain made 
the basis of such investigations, because I an con- 
vinced that the size, quantity, and proportions of tha 
brain in individuals, have an influence over the de- 
velopment of their faculties, which is fiuidamental — 
that is to say, the brain determines the strength and 
the bent of tile natural dispositions, and also the kind 
and degree of the Intellectual capacity ; and nil extep- 
nal mfluences merely direct these to cert^n olyecta 
in preference to others, exdte them tn action, or im- 
pede their manifestations, but without changing tha 
primitive character. Criminals, for instance, have 
the animal organs largely developed, and those of tha 
moral and intellectual faculties, or at least the moral, 
deficient 1 and the causes of the regularity in tha 
number of crimes will be fonnd in tlie causes which 
produce a ^ren number of defective brains annually ; 
and crimes must be diminished by lessening the pro- 
duction of imperlect brains, or by treating those who 
have tliem as moral patients, and preventing them 
from abusing their propensities. Your reseawhes te 
exceedingly interesting and useful, and all that I 
mean t« say is, that this element is wanting to render 
them complete." 

Nothing, doubtless, oould be more interesting, above 
all in studying the moral development of man, than 
to be aUe to follow simultaneously the development 
of the organs which seem most directly connevtcd 
with our actions, and to estimate to what extent the 
iostrument is in concord with the efibcts produced by 
it. But for that purpose, it would be necessary tliat 
the science should be farther advanced than it really 
is ; and that we should know the modifications which 
tlie head and brain of man undergo, from tnrth to the 
period of complete development, as well as the epochs 
at which tlie divers organs, regarded as the seals of 
such and snch passions and propensities, manifest 
themselves, and what are their degrees of increase, 
actual and proportionate. This science, it seems to 
me, leaves as yet much to desire, and for the mere 
reasun that it is yet in its infancy. I conceive that, 
in its actual condition, time would be more profitably 
expended in separating two kinds of studies wliicb, 
in their results, might respectively control each other, 
than in seeking to amalgamate them, by which might 
be incurred the risk of falling into theoretic ideas, and 
quitting the path to truth. I shall explain myself by 
an example. Observation shows, that^ in our state of 
society, it ia about the age of twenty-five when the 
propensity to crime is at the maximum, especially as 
far OB murder is concerned j tliis is a fact ndly Ma- 
blishcd, and of which new evidence is ^von evciy 
year by tlie statistical records of France. Now, sup- 
posing tlint phrenology had made sufficient iuquiries 




. . , -_— », it might be pos- 
sible lo iletennine whether or not the age of twenty- 
five ii ceaily that U tihivh the deitructivti utsuna 
have reached their greateit development, and if tliey 
Buatain a progressive diminution aftorwardg, or are 
repressed by other and more powerful organs. 

Id considering matters under this point of Ticw, it 
would he neceatwy flrat to atudy tho progreuivu uid 
proportionate growth of the brain und its aeveiBl parta, 
and the development also of our moral and intellec- 
tual qualitieg. Compariaona might tlmn be eitabliahed 
to determina if the development of the fatultioa, and 
of tho cerebral organs regarded bm apecially ooJiniicted 
with tbem, takes place in a, simiiltaneoue manner. 
But to explain the sctione by the organs, to render 
the one subordinate to the exercise of tlio other, would 
be to runble widely from the uiursc I have Ibllowedi 
for I am less desirous to explain phenomena thou to 
establish their existence. 

1 have always comprehended with difficulty, more- 
over, how persons, pre-oocupicd doubtless by other 
ideoa, have seen auy tendency to materialiam in the 
ezpoution of a series of facts deiluced from statistical 
documents. In giving to ray work the title of Soiaal 
Physics, I have hod no other aim than to eollect, in a 
uniform order, the phenomena affecting man, nearly as 
physical science brings together the piienomena apper- 
taining to the material world. If certain deplorable 
facts present tl^emselves with an alarming regularity, 
to whom is blame to be ascribed ? Ought charges of 
materialism to be brought against him who points out 
that regularity I What I have read and heard on tlie 
subject of my wori, proves to me that I have not 
oarried conviction to every mind, and that I have 
frequently been judged with prtandice. Judgments 
upon books are ibrmed with even more haste and 
levity than judgments upon men. Writings are talked 
of without being known ; and people take up an opi- 
nion for or against, in consequence of deeiaiona of 
which it would cost them aome trouble to determine 
the source. These ore evils which must be home with 
patience, and the more so because they are common. 
"There are few works on political economy," said 
Maithus to me, "which have been more spoken of 
and leas rend than mine." All the absncdities which 
have been apokeo and written respecting the illas' 
trioua EngUah author, ore well known. Certainly, by 
an appeal againat such deeiaiona, he would have all 
to gain, and nothing to lose, before a leas prejudiced 
tribuned. 

One of the fk:t« which appears to have excited the 
greati«t alarm, out of all pointed to in my work, is 
naturally that relating to the constancy with which 
crime ia committed. From tho examination of mim- 
beri. Ibelioved myaelf justified in infferrmg, as anatural 
consequence, that, in given drcumatancea, und under 
the influence of the same causea, we may reckon 
upon witneasine tba repetition of the same eObcta, the 
reinwiuctian ofthe same crimes, and the same convic- 
tiouB. What has resulted from tlua exposition ? Timo- 
rous persons have nused the cry of fbtolism. If, how- 
ever, some one suid, " Man is tmin f>ce ; nothing can 
fbrce bis fiee-will; be underlies the influence of no 
exEemed causes ; cease to assimilate him to a machine, 
or to pretend to modify his actions. Therefore, ye 
legiaUtore, repeal your laws ; overturn your prisons i 
bKBk your chtuos in [ueces ; youi convicUons and 
penalties are of no av^ ; they are ao many acts of 
harbarous revenge. Ye philosophers and priests, 
speak no more of ameliorationa, social or religions; 
you are materialists, because yon assume to mould 
society Uke a piece of gross clay ; you are ihtidiats, 
because you believe yourselves predeatuied to influ- 
ence man in the exercise of his fi^e-will, and to direct 
the course of bis actions." If, I say, any one held 
(uch language to us, we should be disgusted with ite 
excessive fully. And wherefore ? Because we are 
tbOTOOghly convinced that laws, education, and reli- 



gion, exercise a salutary influence oa society, and that 
moral causes have their certain eflects. Am I a fata- 
list, then, when I declare that you have greater reason 
flic so thinking than you had imagined ? That is the 
real state of tbe question ; we differ only about de- 
grees. Which of us is in error 7 To determine Ihia, 
it is necessary to examine our motives for conviction. 
Mine, like yours, rest first of all on observation. We 
bath call inexperience to the support of our opinions i 
but, in your case, tbe experience is based on vague 
uncertainties, whilst L more circumspect, strive never 
to lose sight of tliose ecientiflc principles which ought 
to guide tbe observer in all his Investigations. My 
aim is not to defend systems, or bolster up theories ; 
I confine myself to the citation of facts, such as society 
presents to our view. If these fluts be legitimately 
established, it follows that we must accept of and 
accommodate our reason to them. 

Now, what do these Aicts teach us ? I repeat, that 
in a given state of society, resting under the influence 
of cerl«iD causes, r^ular eflects are produced, which 
oscillate, as it were, around a fixed mean point, with- 
out UDdergoing any sensible alteratious. Obaerve, 
that I have said under the I'^uenra of the eame cauaa i 
if the causes were changed, the cSbcta also would 
necessarily be modified. As laws oud tbe principles 
of religion and morality ore influencing causes, I t^ve 
then not only tbe hope, but, what you have not, the 
positive conviction, that society may be aiiieiiorated 
and reformed. Expect not, however, that efforts fbr 
the moral regeneration of man can be immediately 
crowned with success i opemlioua upon masses are 
ever slow in pregresa, and their eflects necessarily 
distant 

But, it maybe again askediwhat becomes of human 
free-will and agency ? In the face of facts, I have not 
to occupy myself with that question, ao often debated. 
I cannot altogether pass it by, nevertheleal, in silence, 
because it seems to me to involve one of tbe most 
admirable laws of conservation in nature— a law wldch 
presents a new proof of the wisdom of the Creator, 
and of which you have not caught even a glimpse in 
your narrow views of the moral organisation of man. 
It is necesioiy, then, to admit that free-will exer- 
cises itself wlUiin Indefinite limits, if one wishes not 
to incur tbe reproach of denying it altogether. But, 
with all the foUiefl which have passed through the 
head of man, with all the perverse inclinations which 
have desolated society, what would have become of 
our race during ao many past ages ? All these scourges 
have passed by, and neither man nor his faculties 
have undei^one sensible alterations, as far at least as 
our observations can determine Tliis is because the 
some finger which baa fixed limits to tlie sea, has set 
similar bounds to the poaaions of men — because the 
same ytiice has said to both, " Hitherto shalt thou 
come, and no farther 1 " 

What I when it ia necessary to take the most simple 
resolve, we are under the domination of our habitudes, 
our wanta, our social relations, and a host of canses 
which, oil of them, draw us about in a hundred diffe- 
rent ways. These influences ore so powerful, that we 
have no difficulty iu telling, even irtien referring to 
persona wliom we are acarcely acquainted with, or 
even bsiow not at all, what is uie resolution to which 
they will lead sncli parties. Whence, then, this cer- 
tiunty of foresight, exemplified by you daily, if you 
were not convinced, at the outset, that it is ex- 
tremely probable 1^e empire of causes will carry it 
over free-wilL In considering the moral world a priori, 
you give to this free-will the most entire latitude; and 
when yon come to practice, when you speak of what 
posses around you, you constantly fall into contradic- 
tion with yourselves. You foretell tho conduct of 
individuals, in whose case oscillations may take place 
within limits so large, that it would be contrary to 
all the principles of the theory of probabilities to tukc 
them for the types of coluulatiune, oi to fuund upon 
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them tlie moat petty inferencei. Be mow cunsiitcnt 
witli yournelves. 

Cuuld you possibly be BfraJd of applying tlie calca- 
latioo of ehuncea to moral phenomuna, and of the 
afflicting conBequenees which may be inferred from 
that inquiry, when it ia extended to crime* nnd to 
qoattera the mo»t diigtiiceJHil to society? " I should 
guard myself," Bu<t a icientiflc &iend, Trhoie philan- 
thropic views I otherwise respect — " I should guard 
myself, had I arrired at the afflicting results of which 
you apeak, agunat grieving others with the relation 
of them. Draw a. veil over the hideous speotade ; 
and if you believe that yon possess the trutli, imitate 
with respect to it the sage eircumspection of Fonte- 
neUe." But is the anatomy of man not a more pain- 
ful science still P — that science which leads tis to dip 
our hands into the Wood of our fellow-beings, lo pry 
with impassihle curiosity into parts and organs which 
once palpitated with life? And yet who dreams at 
tliis day of roiling hia voice ugamst the study ? Who 
docs not applaud, on the contrary, the nrnnerous ad- 
Tants^cs which it has conferred on humanity ? The 
time is come for studying the mornl anatomy of man 
slso. and for uncovering its most afflicting aspects, 
with the view of providing remedies. 

This study is a difficult one. Speculntive philoso- 
phy has long been occupied with it ; but there are 
questions not to be resolved by such means ; specula- 
tion has its limits, aa observation also has. Every 
propensity and every passion, develops itself in a man- 
ner more or less rapid, attains a degree of mnxlmuni 
intensity, and declmes in general by shades not yet 
fully recognised. It ia with the intellectual as with the 
moral faculties of man ; they both have their laws of 
development. With regard to some of them, these laws 
mareh in a parallel relation ; others are interwoven 
in their growth, or stand in manliest opposition. Now, 
these are the laws which it is necessary to aacerUin 
and comprehend, not In a vague manner, but with 
Bnch precision as to enable us to establish numerically 
tile degree of intensity for each age. There lay, if 1 
do not deceive myself, the novel feature of my labours ; 
thence sprung, at least, the chief meed of praise, and 
the criticisms which I have received ; and it is this 
principle which I mujt striveto justify by my ulterior 
lubours, liecause I w^s compelled to lunit myself, in a 
first essay, to simple indications. 

The analysis of the moral man through his actions, 
and of the intellectual man through his productions, 
scema to me calculated to form one of the most inte- 
resting parts of the sciences of observation, applied to 
anthropology. It may be seen, in my work, that-thc 
courso which I have adopted is that followed by the 
natural philosopher, in order to grasp tlie laws that 
regulate the material world. By the seizure of (hcts, 
I seek to rise to nu appreciation of the causes whence 
they spring,* As I could only indicate this course 
summarily, and the difficulties emharrasiing it, I have 
been desirous to show, by two examples, selected and 
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treated in a searching manner, how 
question should be followed. The one boa for its obr' 
ject the examination of works of literature, philosophy, 
science, the fine arts, &c., and of the ages at which 
they have been produced, with the results to be de- 
duced from the whole, Tlie other example concerns 
the development of the propensity to crime, upon a 
scale more extended than 1 hod yet had an opportunity 
of forming. After these last new reseorchel, I con- 
oeive I may now confidently say, that the fabUi of 
criminality for different ogee, given in my published 
treatise, merit at least as much faith as the tablet 
of mortality, and verify themselves within perhaps 
even narrower limits ; so that crime pursues its path 
with even more constancy than death. Twelve yeari 
have elapsed since the data famished by the toi- 
hunals of justice in France were collected with great 
care and exactitude, and since the ages of criminals 
were first marked; and, in each succeeding year, 
they have reckoned from about 7000 to 8000 indivi- 
duals accused before the courts of assize ; and it ia 
still betwixt the ages of twenlf -one and twenty-Svc, 
that, all things being equal, the greatest number of per- 
sons are to be found in that position. I have taken, for 
the same years, and for the city of Paris, the mortar 
lity of a period of ten years, and have fotind, that, 
though my observations included a mach larger num- 
ber of persons, and these pertaining to a much more 
homogeneous population, the mortality of the capital 
proceeded with less regularity than the crimes of the 
kingdom, and that each age paid a more nniibrm and 
constant tribute to the jail than to the tomb. 

An objection has been made to my views, which 
appears somewhntvalid at a first glance. It has been 
forcibly reproduced by a vniter of merit, who, while 
treating my work with liberality, has drawn together 
all the gravest objections brought forward gainst it. 
I shall take leave to cite his vrards, " We now reftch 
the most delicate portion of M, Qnetelet'a work — the 
development of the intellectual and morsl (luaJities, 
tlie social system. Here the field is not the same ] 
we have no longer to do with phenomena vital and 
regular, or with those laws to which man is sub- 
jected along with the brutes, and which operate con- 
tjnuatly without his intervention, or constitute in- 
stincts in bim too powerftil to be resisted. We have 
to consider things which he is at liberty to do or not 
to do — acts which be may consummate or not consum- 
mate at choice. We enter into the domain of the 
human will — free, bold, and independent. Can sdence 
follow man in this new roate P Will it be able to ap- 
preciate, in a manner at once comprehensive and exacts 
tlie results of the physiological and moral constitutioa 
of the mind and aoul which distinguish him fratn 
other animals? Contented to follow, up to this poltf t, 
the material phenomena revealed by evident facts, 
can science sound the heart of man, dive into the 
mysteries of spiritual being, and tear away for tha 
human race the veil wliich the moralist can with 




lulty iaiie~ia order to judge one individual? 
Risks alia not Iniing struided in Uie conflict with 
these Bupreme myBteriea of iDtelligence ? Dpon wliat 
ronstimt fafts, upon wliat fimdajseDtal points, can elie 
lean for sapport? Tiie facta of birtli, growth, and 
decay, fire the same for all men ; but what are held 
by pne people to be intelligence, genius, morality, and 
crinje, will these not be deemed by another people 
error, poverty of intellect, immoralit)', and lawful 
ftetiona?- FiiiaJly, will not the free-will and agency 
of man diaconcert all calculations? Dr, at least, will 
not the errors in such calcolations be too conaiderable 
in number and extent to leave them any real value ? "• 
I have already spoken of free-will, and hSiVe shown 
liovr little it inSaences the number of crimes, and the 
ages of eriminals ; I shall not return, therefore, to that 
subject. The next most serious objection which aecms 
to present itself here la, that the facte upon which 
one ia compelled to reat have not the same identical 
value, as in the case of birth, death, and marrii^e, 
wlien the populatjon is treated of) but that these facts 
may vary tlirough many different shades, and may 
even be qualiflcd amongst different nations, in eonse- 
quence of what is crime with one being viewed as 
something lawful with auotiicr. 

We must here understand ourselves fully. I can 
admit that a certain act, which is punished before 
the French trilnmals, may not he ao in other places, 
or have been ao in otlier timea. Thia is, then, an error 
uf denomination which should be corrected, and which 
would hut prove at most that virtues and crimes, oati- 
uiated in relation to different Ijmes, have a contingent 
value merely, not an ahaolute one. The essential point 
here is, that tlie fact, qualified in one manner or another, 
shonM be the aiimi.'. But it will he said, that it la not 
identically tlic same, and that even where the laws take 
cnre to specify and dtflne diStrcnt crimes, those which 
are ranged under the aanie hend may itill vary within 
pretty extensive limits. Tliis is equivalent to saying, 
tliat the obsecvationa have not nil the preciaion neces- 
sary, and that the catimate cannot be perfect Now, 
this is a fact which 1 myaelf readily admit and regret t 
fiir, if the obaervations were precise, I should march 
on, in the new path which 1 have sought to open up, 
with ns much assurance aa in other quarters of the 
vast field of the sciences of observation. In every 
instance, it is not my method tliat is defective : proper 
observations alone fail me. But will it be ever impos- 
sible to have them ptirieetly precise? I believe that 
even at present we have them sufficiently so to enter, 
at least, on the great problem under consideration. 
Name them as yuu will, the actions which society 
stamps as crimes, and of which it punishes the 
authors, are reproduced every year, in almost exactly 
the same umnbera ; examined more closely, they are 
fhund to divide themselves into almost exactly the 
same categories ; and.if their mimher were sufficiently 
large, we might carry farther our distinctions and 
•obdivisiona, and should always And there the same 
regularity. It will tlieu remain correct to say, that a 
given species of actions is more common at one given 
age than at any other given age. 

Is it really troe, moreover, that the dcsiguatsnn of 
crime may be so very arbitrary, and that that which 
baa been set down as poisoning or ossBssination, for 
example, may testify to no evil inclination ? Although 
we arc here in a new field, where facts cannot be 
esliiiintcil niechanfcally, as in the physical sciences, 
the ililference, neverlhelesa, ia not to be held so great 
as it may appear at first sight. Even the physical 
Hcicnccs sometimes rest on tacts which arc not iden- 
tically the same, as deaths and births should be ; and 
which may lead to appreciations and cooclusions 
more or less great. With the oae even of an instru- 
izient, when one wishes to discover a tt?mpeiature, a 
netic declination, or the force anil direction of 
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wind, does one really find the qnantities which are 
ight? When one measures nn individuol, is the 
real height positively discovered? Errors, greater or 
leaser, may bo committed ; and observation alone can 
recognise the limits within which they range. Has 
the consideration of the averafce hfe of man been re- 
jected, because that average rests upon numbers which 
vary, without doubt, within limits as extended aa can 
be conceived? 

But, to reply by the same argument brought apiJnat 
myself, if, in place of reckoning Jiscasea. one wished 
to specify their natiue, and to indicate, as statisticians 
do, the number of voluntary, violent, and accidental 
dentils, aa well aa those produced by natural maladies, 
withoQt entering at all into the classifications which 
might be formed of these, would not one lie open to the 
same oljectioni? Mustwere&ain from making up 
B list of sulcidcB, becBuac death may there have been 
Cftused by unknown hands, or by accidents of which no 
one is cogniaant, or by some natural means which liave 
operated inatantancously, and left no visible traces 
behind? And how orten does it happen that the 
author of a suicide only lends his hands involuntarily 
to a crime of which another has guiltily reduced him 
to become the victim 1 One would require to re- 
nounce entirely the sciences of observation, if every 
audi difficulty in the way were to be admitted as a let 
and barrier ; and these are only more apparent in my 
researches, because we are less familiarised with their 
character. 

The same writer whom I have cited, combats me 
on anoUier pobt. I have attempted to give an ex- 
ample of the analysis of the development of the 
passions, which tends to show that their maximum 
energy is reached about the !^ of twenty-five years. 
" So that," said I, " if there existed an art which, in 
its exereise, developed itself in a ratio with the pas- 
sions, and without requiring preliminary atodiea, its 
maximum of development would occur about tlie age 
of twenty-five." * " To this reasoning let m oppose an 
esaraple," says the Genevese philosopher. " ff there 
has been a writer who has shone brilliantly, and deeply 
Impressed the public, by reason, not of his works and 
learning, but fff the impnlsea of the passions, certainly 
Jean Jacques Ronsaeau is that man. Now, it was not 
before the age of forty, fifteen years later than the 
period signalised as the maximum one of his passions, 
that Rousaeau commenced to write." What would be 
the reply of the author now quoted, whose writings 
on population arc justly esteemed, it I were to say to 
him in my turn, that the death of J. J. Rousseau did 
not take place till after the age of 65 years ; that is to 
say, a long period after the epoch signalised by the 
law of mortality calculated for Geneva, and after he 
had long passed the average life of man. Must wa 
then conclude that the tables of mortality fbr Geneva 
Bhoald be rejected? What does one individual ex- 
ample prove In soch matters ? 

I would remark, besides, that the words cited fVom 
my work, when viewed isolatedly, are far from ex- 
pressing the idea which I wiahed to attach to them. 
The works of genius upon which om- judgments bear 
are in general complex ; for there is no work, con- 
structed by genius, wliich does not suppose the eser- 
clsc of various of its faculties. A skilful analysis 
could alone make out the part of each of them ; I 
would suggest for this purpose the idea of a work 
which should have for Its olgect the analytic exami- 
nation of the development of our int«llectua] facolties 
for each age. Now, I have aimed to present, in the 
work here reproduced, only an essay, only a particu- 
lar example, of such an analysis, " which tends to show 
that the maxunum of energy 6t the passions occurs 
Bbont the age of Iwenty-flve." The mmimum is not 
then determined; and even when it shall be, by a suffi- 
cient number of observations, one will no more be ablo 
to apply It to any given individual In particular, than 
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one cDuld make use of a tdble of mottolitj' to <Ietcniime 
the period of his decetue. It >houldbowellun(ierafood 
that social physics ncTcr can pretend to disL'over laws 
which will verify themselves in every particular, in 
Oio case of isolated individottla. The science will 
have rendered a, service sufficieotly va«t, in Ki"°B 
mora precise views upon a host of points, ot whiuh 
■vague glimpses only were before possessed. Thus, 
men speak generally of the bkb of the paasioas ; they 
admit, then, that there is an epoch of the life at which 
the pusEions act with greater energy? How know 
they tliis? Doubtless, by the ohserration of man. 
Wei!, It is observfttion which the science of social 
pliysics will employ, but ohserratioa conducted in a 
more certain manner, aftci scientific principles, and 
not resting on fugitive glances of which one can pre- 
serve no durable traces, 

I tnut 1 may l>e permitted to notice here anotller 
otuection which has been made, on the subject of the 
value which I believed it proper to attribute to ave- 
rage qualities. " You believe, then," it has been said 
to me, " that the type of health would be a mean l>e- 
twiit all the consatutions existing — sll the states of 
health ; But then you must grant at least that your 
type would be more perfect if the average were struck 
upon those alone who were in health." This argu- 
ment may appear at first sight an cmbaraassing one i 
but, wticD examined more closely, it may easily be 
shown to re«t upob no solid fonndatjuna. I believe 1 
might even say, retorting in some mcoaure the argu- 
ment^ that, if the average were taken upon all men, 
the healthy excepted, it would remain still the same. 
This only would result, that, in order to obtain that 
avenge with an equal degree of precision, it would be 
necessary to draw it from an infinitely greater num- 
ber of individuals. We may eonaider maladies like 
deviations from the normal state, be it more or be it 
less I and it la betwixt these contrary condiliuns thtit 
the state of health would be found. 

We aim at a target — an end — marlced by a point. 
The arrows go to right and left, lii([h or law, accord- 
ing to the address of the ahootera. In the mcun time, 
after a considerable number of trials, the butt, which 
has not yet been touched, perhaps, a aingle time, be- 
comes so well pointed out by the marks aroimd it, 
Uiat they would aid at once in redlacovorinK it, if it 
should chance to be lost sight of. Nay, more than 
this i even aims the most unfortunate may be made 
lo conduce to this end ; commencing with those morka 
winch are farthest away, il' they be sufficiently nume- 
rous, one may learn frtrai them the real position of the 
point they surround. 

This flgurative reasoning is applicable, it may easily 
be conceived, to all inquiries into the physical sciences, 
and even the moral also, where the pinnt in tiew is 




sidiirations presented at the close of my work, every 
quality, taken withui auitable limits, is essenWally 
good ; it is only in its Oittreme deviations fmai the 
mean that it becomes bad. The study of these devia- 
tions or anomalJBs may serve to wd in the defenni- 
natioD of the normul stete, if it cannot l>e cstablislted 
in a. direct manner. This presumes, it is true, that 
human nature, in its aberralians, has nut a tendenc;^ 
to deviate from the mean in one sense in pfeferencfl 
to another, as those who aim at a mark might have a 
tendency to shoot always too liigh or too low. Now, 
nothing proves the esistence of any such tendency. 

It may be imagined, after the preceding remarks, 
how much importance I attach to the consideratioil 
of limiis, which seem to me of two kinds, ordinaryor 
natural, and extraordinary or beyond the natural. Thft 
flrst limits comprise within them the quaUties wbicb 
deviate more or less from the mean, without attract*' 
ing attentioD by excess on one side or the othetv 
When the deviations become greater, tliey constitute 
the extraordinary class, having itself its limits, aC 
the outer verge of whitji are things preternatural, n. 
monstrosities. Thus, the men who fall, in respect cA 
height, outside of the ordinary limits, are ^uita n 
dwarfs ; and if tlie excess or the deficiency ^ h ' ' 
surpasses the extraordinary limits, they may bi 
garded as monstrosities. From the view of the hi 
constitution, also, we may find the state of health a: 
of sickness, and also a condition to be called eitraor' 
dinary or pretematuraL We must conceive the si 
distinctions in the moral world. 

Narrow as may be the natural limits, they ore ye/It 
too extended, as I have pointed out, when we wish tli 
approach the beautiful in the arts. Artistical limit* 
do not tolerate certain proportions, which ncvuthdem 
constitute neither physicu defects nor inSrmitieB. 

The consideration of Lmits, upon which I iniilV 
has convinced me more and more of the jmpartaiw 
part which they play in the social order. One of 
the most interesting observations winch I have \aai 
occasion to make, is, that they narrow themselves 
through the influence of civilisation, wliicb affbrdt, is 
my eyes, the most convincing proof of human perftc 
Hbiljty. On the one side we approach more closelvi 
to what is good and beanlifiil ; ou the other, vice anof 
sniTering are shut up within nanower limits ; and !»«■ 
have to dread lesa the monstrosities, physical and 
moral, which have the poww to throw perturbation' 
into tbe social framework. The distinctions which I" 
had already established with care in my work, ought 
to linve proved, methinka. to some less pnyudlced 
judges, how for 1 am from a blind feitolism, which 
would regard mnn as unfit to exerdse free-will, ac 
meliorate the future condition of his ri 



ON MAN. 



TNTBODDOTOKY. 
Man 19 bom, grows up, and dice, sfcording to certain 
laws ■which have nerer been properly inreatignteii, 
citbcr an a whole or in the mode of their mutual 
reoctiona. Hitherto, the «cieQcc of Man hua beeu 
limited to reiearclieB, more or less complete, reapect- 
ingsome of its laws;, to results deduced from single or 
insulated otiaervatioas, and to theories often bused on 
mere glimpses ; and tliese conatitnte pretty nearly all 
the msteriflJs it poaseascs. It mult be admitted, how- 
ever, tJmt for nearly two ccnbiriea various distinguished 
men have atudlously initiiired into the rate of repro- 
duction and mortauty of maotind; tho differences 
which age, acx, pioftaiion, climate, and leasonB, pro- 
duce in regsid c^ births ani deiLths, hare bfen assidu- 
ously studied. But they have neglected te put forward, 
ivith sufficient promiueuce, the study of his physical 
development (fiodQ;/ jmuil/i), and they have neglected 
to mark by aomhers boir iudividoal man increases 
vrith respect to weight and height — how, in short, his 
forces are developed, the sensibility of his organs, and 
his other phracal faculties. They have not detormioed 
the age at which his &cultics reach their maximum or 
bigb^ energy, nor the time when they commence 
to decline. Neither have they determined the relative 
value of Ma focultiea at diSbreot epochs or periods of 
his life, nor Ibe mode according to which thej mu- 
tually influence each other, nor the modifying causes. 
In like manner, the progressive development of moral 
and intellectual man bas icarcely occupied their at^ 
tention ; nor havo they noted how tho mcultica of his 
mind are at every age influenced hy those of the body, 
nor how his facoItieB mutually react 

It will be evident that I do not speak here of Wie 
Bpccnlative sciences, which, for a long time, have 
unravelled with great acolenesa the greater part of 
the quealjoni within tlieir scope, and which they could 
attempt (Hrectly, avoiding, nowevcr, all numerical 
approdation of the facta. The void resulting from 
this neglect nmst bo filled up by the sciences of 
obaervition ; for, either fi'om a distrust in tbeir own 
strength, or a repugnance in supposing it possible to 
reduce to flsed laws what seenvcd to flow from the 
moat capriciODS of causea, it haa hitherto been deemed 
eipedicnt hy learned men to abaniion the line of 
inqmry em^oyed in the investigation of the ot^er 
laws of nature, so soon oa tiie moral phenomena of 
mankind became tlie object of research. It must 
also he ailmlttod, in exphtnation, that obaervatious 
having for their ohjcct the Science of Man, preswit 
diScnIUes exceedingly great, and, to merit c<nifldon«>, 
must be collected upon a scale far too cxtouded to 
be attempted hy an individual philosopher. Thus, 
ve need not be at all surprised if facts respect- 
ing the increase of bnman weight and height fhtm 
birth, be not readily found — if even the development 
of man'a bodily strength he not exactly known ; and 
it oug^t to excite no surprise, if, on these interesting 

^^Bointe. the results be confined to mere sketches. 

^^^^Rie study of the devulopiucnt of the intellectual 



qnalitiea present, perhaps, still greater difficulties ; but 
Qie result will show that these diflluulties ore more 
apporeut than real. 

With respect to the physical or animal forces, it 
ia readily enough admitted that their development 
depends on the action of nature, and il thus regulated 
by laws which in certain esses admit of being deter- 
mined by nombera; but it is asserted, that in respect 
of the moral or intellectual thcnltiea, over which our 
volition exercises an influence, it would team to ap- 
proach an absurdity, to inquire into laws influpneed 
by a cause at once so capricious and so anomalous aa 
the human will. Hence it has happened that, in the 
study of man, a difllculty, seemingly insurmonntabte, 
was encountered at the very firat step ; but this diffi- 
culty is connected principally with the solution of a 
question vfhidi we shall now examine. 

An- QnTjuU] Actlona Te^ulatcd by Pixpd LawB ? 

Experience alone con with certainty solve a pro- 
blem which no i priori reasoning could determine. 
It is of primary importance to keep out of view man 
OS he exiata in au insulated, separate, or in an indi- 
vidual state, and (o regard him only aa a fractitm of 
the species. In thus setting aside his individual nature, 
we ^t quit of all which ia accidental, and the indi- 
vidual peculiarities, which exercise scarcely any influ- 
ence over the mass, l>Bcome effaced of their own accord, 
allowing the observer to seize ttie general results. 

Thus, to exphlin our meaning by on example — wo 
may instance the case of a person examining too 
nearly a small portion of a very large circle, and who, 
couseiiuently, would see in this detached portion 
merely a certain quantity of physical pointa, grouped 
in a more or less inegular manner, and so, indeed, oa 
to seem as if they had been arranged by chance, not- 
withstanding the care with which the orighial figure 
may have been traced. But, placing Imnself at a 
greater distance, the eye embraces of necessity a 
greater number of points, and already a degree of 
regularity is oliservable over a certain extent of the 
segment of the circle ; and, by removing still farther 
from the object, the observer loses sight of tie indi- 
vidual points, no longer observes any occidental or 
odd arrangements amongst tlicm, but discovers at 
oDce the kw presiding over theh- general nrrange- 
ments, and tha precise nature of the circle so traced. 
But let na suppose, as might happen, that the difi^ient 
points of the urcli, insb^ of being material points, 
wore smnll animated bomga, ttee to act according to 
tbeir will, in a very dreumscribed sphere, yet these 
spontaneous motions would not be perceived by the 
eye placed at a suitable diatance. 

It is in this way that we prttpose studying the laws 
which relate to the human specica ; for. by examinii^; 
them too closely, it litciinica impossible to apprehend 
thfm corn^c-tly, iiiid lliL' iiliftrver sees only individual 
peculiar it k's, whir li iirc iiiHiiite. Even in ttioae cases 
where the iiidividii:ils e>;wtly resemble each other, it 
nughl stiU liuppeiL timt, by examimugtheui separately, 
soinu of the most Gijii,Tdar laws to which Ihey are 
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subject, under ceitaia influences, might escape for 
ever the notice of the obserrer. To him, for example, 
who had eiamined tlie lavra of light merely in a single 
drop of water, the brilliiuit phenomenon of the rain- 
Ijow would be totaUy unintelligihle — it mieht even 
happen that the idea of tJie possible existence of such 
nn appeartuice nonld never have occurred to him 
unless accidentally placed in fiivourable circumstances 
to observe it 

What idea should ire hftvc of the mortality of tnttn- 
kind by observing only individuals? Instead of the 
admirable laira to wtiich it is eutgect, our Itnowledge 
would be limited to a aeries of incoherent facts, lead- 
ing to a total misapprehension of the laws of nature. 

The remarka we make respecting human mortality, 
may be equally extended to man's physical and moral 
faculties. To attain a knowledge of the geiicral laws 
regnlating these latter (moral) &/;ultieB, a sufficient 
number of observatinns must be collected, in order to 
bring out what Is constant, and to set aside what is 
purely HccIdentaL If, in order to facilitate this study, 
all hmnitn actions could be registered, it might be 
Boppoaed that their numbers wonld vary from year to 
ye«r as widely as human caprice. But Uda ia not 
what wa in reality observe, at least for that class of 
actions of which we have succeeded in obtaining a 
registry. 1 shall quote hut a single esample ; but it 
merits the attention of all philosophic minds. In 
every thing which relates to crimes, the same num- 
bers are reproduced so constantly, that it becomes 
impossible to misapprehend it — even in respect to 
those Crimea which seem perfectly beyond human 
foresight, such as murders committed m general at 
the close of quarrels, arising without a motive, and 
under other circumstances to all appearance the 
most fortuitous or accidental: nevertheless, experi- 
ence proves that murders are committed annually, 
not only pretty nearly to tlie same extent, but even 
that the instruments employed are ia the same pro- 
portions. Now, if this occurs in Oie ease of crimes 
whose origin seems to be pnrely accidental, what 
shall we say of those admitted to be the result of 
T^ectioa?* 

This remarkable constancy with which the same 
crimes appear annually in the some order, drawing 
down on their perpetrators the same pmilshroents, in 
the same proportions, is a singular fad, which we owe 
to the statistica of the tribunes. In various writings, 
I have done my ntmost to put this evidence clearly 
before the public if I have never failed annually to re- 
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peat, that tiiere is a budget nbiuli we pcywitfa ftigbtiU 
regularity— it is that of prisons, dungeons, and scaf- 
folds. Now, it is this budget whicii, above all, we ought 
to endeavour to reduce i and every year, the numlwis 
have confirmed my previous statements to such a ' 
grec, that I might liavc said, perhaps with more ] 
eiaion, " there is a tribute which man pays with n 
regularity than that winch he owes to nature, o. 
the treasure of the state, namely, that which he pays 
to crime." Sad condition of hiunanityl We might 
even predict annually how many individuals will stain 
their hands with the blood of their fellow-raen, how 
many will be forgers, how many will deal ii 
pretty nearly in the same way as we may foretell the 
annual births and deaths. 

Society includes witliin itself the germs of all the 
crimes committed, and at the same time the necessary 
facihties for their development It is the social slate, 
in some measure, wMch prepares these crimes, and 
the criminal ia merely the instrument to execute them, 
Everj* social state supposes then a certmn number 
and a certain order of crimes these Itemg merely ths 
necessary consequences of its orgamsation This obser- 
vation, so discouraging at first sigl t becomes, on the 
contrary, consolatory, when oxaramel more nearly, 
by showing the possibility of ameliorilmg the hnraan 
race, by modifying their institutions their habita, the 
amount of their information and generally, all winch 
influences tlicir mode of existence. Id fact, this ob- 
servation is merely the estension of a law already 
well known to all wlio have studied the physical 
condition of society in a philosophic manner : it Is, 
that so long as the aame caimea eiist, we must expect 
a repetition of tlie same effeclt. What has induced 
some to believe that moral phenomena did not obqf J 
this law, hss been tlie too great influence ascribed at | 
all times to man himself over his actions i it ia a 
markable fact in the history of science, that the n; 
extended human knowledge has become, the i 
lunited human power, in that respect, has ei 
appeared. This globe, of which man imaginee hi 
the haughty possessor, becomes, in the eyes of tbf 
astronomer, merely a grain of dust floa^g in th 
immensity of spate: an eartliquakc, a tempest, a: 
inaodation, may destroy in an instant an entire pec ' 
or min the labours of tirenty ages. On the other hi 
when man appears most influenced by his own octl . 
wo see paid an annual tribute to nature of Wrtha Bl 
deatha, as regnlar as may he. In the regular rept^t 
diiction of crime, we see again reproduced anothn: 
proof of the narrow field In vhicli he exercises Ml 
individual activity. But if each step in the career ' 
of science thus gradually diminishes his importances 
his pride has a compensation in the greater idea of 
his intellectual power, by which he has been enalileil 
to perceive those laws which seem to be, by their na- 
ture, placed for ever beyond his grasp. 

It would appear, then, that moral phenomena, when, g 
observed on a great scale, ore found to resemUe 1^7- 
phenomeua ; and we thus arrive, in inquiries of 
— kind, at the fundamental principle, that lliij 
greater tht naraber of individuals ooseraed, the i»a 
indimdHttl peuuliariliet, tchelher pkysica! or aand, if 
tffaetd, and leave tn a promitienl point of view tie i^ 
rrd faeU, by virtue of mhich toeielj; exiatt aod U p 
nervaL It belongs only to a few men, gifted ir 
superior genius, to alter sensibly the social st 
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even this olterattou, or action, requirea a ctuuiilerublc 
time to tranBinit ftilly ita e&cta. If the power wliiuh 
niaa posaeases of uiodi^iiig liis actions, was toiiimn- 
uicated immedliLtdy to tlio aocial ivateni, every kind 
of previaion or pr^udgment would Eieconie imposBible, 
and we ahould expect in Tain to find in the past lea- 
sons for tiie fiiture.' But it is not ao : when active 
ca.nsea have once eatabliahed tlieniselves, they display 
an evident action, even for a long time afYer efforts tiavu 
been mode to oppose and destroy Uiem ; and too mucli 
care, thercfbre, cannot be bestowed iu pointing tliem 
out, and in suggesting the most cfHcaciaua means to 
modify them in a useliil maoner. This reaction of 
man upon bimaelf, is one of liis ooUeat attributes ; it 
oSera, indeed, the finest field fur the display of bis 
activity. As s. member of tbe social body, he ia sub- 
jected eveiy instant to the necessity of these causes, 
and paya them a regular tribute ; but aa a man, em- 
ploying all the energy of his intellectnal faculties, he 
in some measure aastera Uieae causes, and modifies 
their effects, Uiuscouataatly endeavouring tu improve 
his conditioD. 

Hdw Iho Lawi rdutlis to Man nu^t to bo Studin) 
ana Intefiiretcd' 
Wo have just seen that man ia placed under the 
influence of regular and periodic causes, affecting not 
merely his physical qualities, but likewise Ms actions ; 
and Uiat tbese lead to enects ei^ually regular and 
periodic. Now, tiese eaoses, and their mode of action, 
or the laws to which they (^ve rise, may be determined 
by a close ini^ulry ; bu^ as has been already said, in 
order to auccecd, wo must study the masses, with the 
view of separating fhtm our obacrvatioos all that is 
fortiutouB or IndividuaL Every thing being equal, 
tbe calculation of probabilities ehowa, that in tlic d&cct 
ratio to the number of individuals observed, we ap- 
proach the nearer to the truth. 

By the manner, then, in which these laws have been 
determined, they present no longer any thing indi- 
vidiud i and, consequently, can be applied to indivi- 
duals only witliin certain limita. Every application 
which one might attempt to make to a man in par- 
ticular, must be essentially false, in tlie same way as 
if we were to jiriitend to determine the precise period 
of a person's death by loaldng into the tables of mor- 
tality. 

Such tables, in respect to particidar cases, can give 
only approximations ; and the doctrine of probabilittes 
shows lierc alao that the results deduced from them, 
and the results obacrvcd, agree always the better tbe 
greater the number of the individuals to whom they 
refer. Tlms,altlmiif:li tIictii1i!i"iof murliilllyleiicliuanc 

certain rtsiih^wlivT, .ippliril t; ii uiviit .iuml),r of per- 

ties calculate llieir.nuninl inulil';. We eiiilmvour here 
to be well understood respectiuK the nature and value 
of the laws we propose inqiiiriug into. It is the social 
boify which forms tbe object of our researchi , 
not the peculiarities distiiii^uishing the individuals 
compoaiDg IL Thia study inleresta, in an especial 
maimer, the philosopher and the legialator : the lite- 
mi7 man and the artist, on the contrary, will endea- 
vour to nndetstanit, in preference, those peculiaritiea 
which we endeavour to separate from our reatdla, and 
which constitute, na it were, tbe physiognomical and 



crime nt different ages, dlUiough for Berrral years 
they may have oSered pretty nearly the same resultsi 
may yet become gradually moditled : it ia to effect tliis 
modidcatloil that the friends of humanity ought to 
turn their attention. The study of Uie social body, 
which we have in view, has for its object to leave 
:hia important sulqect no longer to a kind of empi- 
iciam, but to ofier llie means of recogniaing directly 
;1ie causes wliich influ^ice aociety, and to measure 
iven that influence itself. 

These causes, once known, present no sudden 
;hallges, but are modified gradually. Future events 
may be foreseen by a knowledge of the past, or con- 
jectures may even compriae a period of several years, 
without fear of experience producing results uncon- 
flned by the limila previously assigned them. Now, 
tUcae liniiti are proportionally widened ai our conjee- 
j-es embrace a wider series of years. 

Of the CmiBes "-liicli Influani* Msn. 

Tbe laws presiding over the development of man, 

and modifying his actioua, are in general tbe result of 
' ' ( organigaUoQ, of his education or knowledge, means 
we^tli, institutions, local influences, and an cndlcaa 
variety of other causes, always very diSicult to dis- 
cover, and some of which may probably never be 

Of all these influencing causea, some are purely 
physical, others inlierent in oiu' nutnre. Man, in 
nict, poaaesaes in himself a moral force securing to 
him ^le empire over all living beings on this globe ; 
but their destiuation forms n mysterious problem, 
whose solution will probably escai« us for ever. By 
means of these moral forcea, man Is distinguishtnl 
from other uniniolB. By means of them, also, be pos- 
sesses the power of modifying, at least to appearance, 
the laws of nature affecting him, and perhaps by 
causing a progresiuve movement, tends to approach 
a hnppier phyaiad condition.* 

The foroea which characterise man, are living forces 
in their natiuv ; but do they act in a constant man- 
ner, and haa man, at all cpoclu, possessed the same 
quantity — in a word, does there eiist any thing ana- 
logoua to the active or living forces in nature ? What, 
moreover, is their destination? Con they Infiuence 
the progress of the system, or compromise its exist- 
ence? or, perhaps, like the interna] forces of a system, 
may they not modify in something ita progresB, or 
the conditions of its stability ? Analogy leads us tu 
believe, that in the social state we may expect tc " ' 
in general all the principles of conservt " 
in the natural phenomena. 

Flanta and animals appear to obey, like the planets, 
the etcmui laws of nature, and were it not for the 
intervention of man. tlieae laws could be veriSed just 
as easily in the one case as in the other ; bat man 
exercises, both on himself and on all aromid, a dia- 
liirliing actwn, the intensity of which takes a develop- 
ment m proportion to his intellect, and tlic eflbcts of 
which are soch, that society does not reaemble itself 
at any two different epochs. 

It would lie important to determine, in nil tlie lows 
afTecting the human species, what belongs to nature 
and what belongs to the disturbing force of man ; it 
appears at least certain, that the eOects of thia force 
are fdow, and might almost be caDed secular ptrCur- 
hatiota. However thia may be, if they really were 



t essentially invariable ; they change with tlie 
nature of the causes producing them. The progress of 
civilisation, for example, has changed tbe laws respect- 
ing mortality, and must have cxcrciaed an Influence 
over tbe physical and moral condition of man. Tablca 
constructed to show the intensity of the disposition 
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aBTdoped witli much Mpidity, ire «m1d not, with the 
few elements we poaseas in reepcct to the past, draw 
important eoDcluaionB in regard to the future. 

We most then do as aBtronomcrB have done in tht 
theory oT arlritrary conatants— and as the early «t»ti»' 
ticlans did in calculating the Uwa of human mortality 
— make an abatmction at flrat of the eflfecta of the di»- 
torblng force, and return to it ofterwordB when 
aericB of documents pcrmilB u» to do so. 

ThuB, to bring out my meaning, in ealcnktirg tJie 
different tables of mortalHy, the medium duration of 
human life has been ahown to yaryfor different conn- 
triea, and even for difihrent proyinces, though theae 
may be quite contipioua. But these differences might 
depend a* much on tlie nature of the dimate as on mon 
himself; andhence the nocesaity of determining what 
belonged to the one, what to the othcr._ For this pur- 
pose, one might aelect on aasemblaf 
proTing that the forces of nature remain 
and if file resnlte obtained at different epoch! 
identical, then follows the natural conclusion that the 
disturbing force of man amounted to notliing. K' 
this attempt has been made, and at Genera, for 
ample, it has been found that the aTerage duration of 
life, or the medium life, has succesairely become longer. 
Now, we are at leait entitled to conclude from thia the 
cxiatence of the diBturbing force of man, and to form 
the flrat idea of the energy of Its cSbcta on thia point 
of the globe, ao long ss it is not proTcd that causea 
foreign to man may hare altered the fertility of the 
soil, the state of the atmosphere, temperature, or 
given rise to some other alteration in the cllniate. 
But hitherto we know only the result of difibrent 
forces, which it would be impossible to estimate indl' 
Tidually, and of which we cannot even fiimish a com- 

Slete list Thus we are disposed to beliere that the 
ircei which hare prolonged at Geneva the dtuatioa 
of the average life of man, have arisen from the cir- 
cumstances of his having improved his haljltationg. 
Tendering them more healthy and more commodious 
cd" bis having ameliorated tiis pecuniary circumatanceB, 
his fbod, and inttltntions ; of his having been able to 
withdraw himself ftom the influence of certain dis- 
eases, &c ; and It might even have happened that the 
disturbing force of man may have altered for the bet- 
ter the nature of the cUmate, by drainage, clearing 
the forests, or by other cliangcB, 

lotlMsWork. 

to study in their efltots 
the causes, whetlier natural or disturbing, which 
finence human development ; to endeavour to meas 
the influence of these causes, and the mode according 
to which they mutually mo^fy each other. 

It Is not at all my intention to jiroiwse a Theory of 
Man, but merely to ascertain by proof the (beta and 
the phenomena which affkct lilm. and to endeavour, 
by oDaervation, to discover tlie laws fcrming the con- 
necting links of these phenomena. The mcial man. 
whom I here consider, resembles the centre of pravity 
in bodies: he is the centre around which oscillate 
the sodal elements — in fact, go to spcalt, he is a 
flcUtloua bdng, for whom every thing proceeds con- 
formably to the medium results ohtffinod for society 
in general. It is this being whom we must consider 
in establishing the basis i^ sni^iol physics, throwing 
out of view peculiar or anomalous cases, and disre- 
garding any inquiry tending to show that such or 
such on individual may attain a greater or less de- 
Tetopment in one of bis faculties. 

I«t us suppose, for example, that we endeavoured 
to discover Uie disturbing influence of man in modify- 
ing his physiiml itrengCh. By meant of tlie dgnamo- 
nuUr (messuKr of strength), we may ilrst csljiuate 
the strength of the hands, or of the loins, in a great j 
number rf persons of diflferent ages, from hifency to 
extreme old age, and the results obtained in tliis way 
for a country will give two scale* of forces deserving j 



of our confidence in the direct proportioD of the nnni' 
her of observations nuidc, and in the care vrith wliich 
they have been made. By comparing at a later period 
these scales, obtained by the some means and lutdcr 
the same influences, but at diflerent periods of time, 
we shall discover whether the disturlnng action or 
Influence of man has diminished or ai^^ented the 
quantity of this strength. Now, it is this variation 
which the whole system undergoes, that it is imp 
taut to point out in social physics. We may even 
this way determine changes happening in the difihrent 
dosaes of society, but without dcscrading to indivl- 
duals. A man, in consequence of gigantic btight, w 
by herculean strength, may attract the attention of 
the naturalist or the phyaiologist ; but in aoclal phy- 
sics hla importajice would disaiipear before that ot 
another indiridual, who, after having ascertained ex- 
perlmentally the means of deTeloping advaotageoaftlf 
the height and strength, may succeed In patting thefn 



considered man at different epochs, and as belon^ng. < 
to different naUona — after having succeaaively ascer- 
tained the several elements of his physical and moral 
condition, and pointed out, at the same time, the varia- 
tions in the quantity of materials which be produi^es 
and which he consumes, in the increase or decrease of 
his wealth, and the changes occurring in his position 
with respect toother nations — we must nextdel«rmiiie 
the laws to which man has been aulyect in the difler- 
ent races, from their ori^ ; that is to say, we must 
follow the pri^Tess of tiie centres of gravity in each 
port of the system, just as we determinea the laws 
relating to man hi each nation, by the entire mass of 
the observations made upon the Individuals caniponng 
that nation. Under this point of view, nations would 
be. in reapei^ to the social system, what Individuals 
ore in respect to nations ; each would have tbetr lawa 
of Increiuc and decrease, and have a share, more or 
less Important, in the perturbations of the systeim. 
i^ow, it is only from the whole of the laws which 
relate to difll^rent races, that we con afterwards dedde 
on what belongs, whether to the equilibrium c 
the movement of the system ; for we do not I 
at present which of these two slates actually e: 
What we see daily proves to us sufBcienUy the el 
of intenml actions aud forces reacting on each otber ; 
but the centre of gravis of the system, if we toi^ | 
so say, and the direction of the movement, ire nu- f 
known ) it may even happen, that whilst the mo&n 
of oil the ports of the syslxm is progressive or retm- J 
grade, the centre may remain unvaryingly in cqnij 

Ferhapawe maybe asked, how It can be posriUe t^ 
determine absolutely the value of the disturbing pt - ' 
of man — that is to say, the differences, more or 
great, which the social system produces, frDm that ststd 
or condition in which he would be placed if left to 
the forces of nature alone ? Such a prahlem, if it could 
fm salved, would unquestionably be interesting, bat 
scarcely useful, since such a oonditlon does not uxiBti 
In nature, seeing that man has at all times been in 
poBseasion of on intellectual force, and has never been 
reduced to live merely as animals do. It is of more 
consequence, indeed, to determine if Uie eili'cts of hia 
disturbing power vary in a manner more oi less ad~ 
vantagcoua. 

From what we have said, the object of scientlSc 
research, then, should ho to inquire — 

1. What are the lawa of human reproduotioD, 
growth, end physical force — growth of his inlcUoc- 
tual powers, and of his disposition, more or less grca^ 
to Kood or evil ) the laws r^ulating the davclopQient 
of his passions and tastes i the mode of suocessioa of 
the materials he produces or consumes ; the laws of 
human mortality, (kc. 

2. What influence has natiu« over mimi what i$ 
the measure of its influence, and of its disturbing 



fbrcM t vhftt htvo be^ Bie&r efltets ftff mch tuid imch 
a period; ami what the Bociiil elementB chiefly affected 
by them. 

3. Finally, can human forces compromiso the 
bilitj of the Bociid sjBtem ? 1 am not sure if these 
questioiifl may ctct be answered j but to me it fleems 
fiiat their lolution would form Bome of the nohlert and 
moflt in1*reBting results of human research. Con- 
■vinced of this truth, I have already made some efforts 
t« reply to the flrat aeries of these qneBtions ; " ' 
still more, to make my ideas nnderBtood, and to ; 
out the rout« which ought to be foUowed, I 
endeavoured also to ileruonstrate how to detect the 
influencing causes, and to determine the degree of 
tbeur respective actiouB. Whatever iiiea may b( 
formed of these researches, I trust it will atiD be ad- 
mitted, that in re«pect to tie development of the 
human faculties, a great number of (ibaeryations and 
results have been accumulated which science did nol 
previouBly poBscss, 

I wish it also to be mideritood, that I eonaider tliii 
work as but a sketch of a vast plan, to l>e completed 
only by infinite care and immense researcheB, I have 
room, therefore, for hope that the leading idea, aa U 
tliecompoBitionof the work, may be alone criticiaed; 



of materials, a lem'ent critidsm may also be vouch- 
Bafed. I have thought it my duty, liowever, in th£ 
suitable place, to point out these dcflciencics. 

On tbe ImFOrtuiDd or DlgnKy of the Inquiiiffl ltela([vfl 

The nature of the rcBearchea in this work, and the 
viewwhitii I have taken of the loclal sy»t<?m, have in 
them a something positive, which at nrst Bight may 
etiKtle some minds. Some may be disposed to see in it 
a tendency to mateTinllam ; others, misunderstnuding 
iny ideas, may view them as an attempt to eiagge- 
rat« the field of the esact sciences, and to place (he 
geometrician upon ground which docs not belong to 
liim ; they may reproach me for engaging in absurd 
speculations, oad with inquiring into meaeures where 
tliiuge do not admit of l>eing meaeured. 

In reapect to the charge al materialism, it has been 
replMdufwi so often and so regularly on every occasion 
when scituue attempted to make a new step, and nbcn 
the spirit of pMloBophy, breaking through its ancient 
barriers, attempted a new road, that it seems almost 
Buptafloous at Uie present day to reply to it, the more 
cspedatly that the fanatical spirit is no longer laocked 
with chains and tortures. It can scarcely now be 
esteemed an insult to the Divinity, that man exercises 
the noblest of his faculties by directing his medita- 
tions towards the BUbiimeat laws of the uniTerse, hy 
endeavouring to explain the admirable economy and 
the infinite wisdom which presided at its formutian. 
Who would venture to accuse of drjTiess those philo- 
sophic minds, which have substihited for the narrow 
and paltry world, as known to IheaneieQls, the know- 
ledge of oar magnificent color system, and have so 
vastly removed the limits of our starry heaven, that 
genius can no longer gueas its extent but with reli- 
gions awe? Certainly, the knowledge of the won- 
derftil laws whicli regulate the system of the world, 
gives us a much nobler idea of the power of the Divi- 
ni^, than that of the world which sulilime supersti- 
Bon wished t» impose upon ub. If the anhnal pride 
of man be lowered, on observing how small the sjHtt 
ia which he occupies upon the grain of dtist of which 
he at one time made his universe, how mndi, on the 
other hand, ought his inleUigence b> he pleased at the 
extent of its power, shown in investigating so deeply 
the secrets of the heavens 1 

Raving tlioa observed the progress made by astro- 
nomical science in regard to worlds, wliy should not 
c endeavour to follow the same course in respect 



whilst all is Kgnlated by tucb admirable laws, nun's 
existence alone should be capricious, and possessed of 
no conservative principle P We need not hesitate In 
assertdng, that such a suppositioo. and not the re- 
searches we propose making, would be Injustice to 
the Creative Power. 

In respect to the second objection, I shall endeavour 
to answer it wiien estimating the moral and inl«Uec- 
tual feculties of man. 
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the flrat step to be made would be to determine the 
average man, amongst diffbrent nationB, both physical 
and moral Perhaps the poaailiility of such an appre- 
ciation of physical quahtics, which admit of £recB 
meaaorement, will be granted ua : but what is the 
conrse to t>e pursued in regard of the moral qualities ? 
How can we ever maintain, wltliont absurdity, tliat the 
couraj^ of one man is ia that of another as five Is to 
six, far example, almost as we should speak of their 
stature ? Should we not laugh at the pretension of a 
geometrician, who seriously maintained tlutt he hod 
calculated that the geniiia of Homer Is to that i^ 
Virgil as throe to two ? Certainly, such prelensiona 
would be absurd and ridiculous. It is proper, then, 
first of all, to ogtee upon the meaning of words, and 
to examine if that which we aim at is possible, not 
in the actual state of science, but in such » state as 
science will some day arrive at. We cannot, indeed, 
demand from those who employ themselves with social 
physics, more than we should have done from those 
who foresaw the possihility of forming an astronomical 
theory, at a period when defoclive nstronomical obser- 
vations and false theories, or their total absence, with 
insufficient means of calculation, only existed. It was 
especially necessary to be certain of the means of 
performing such a task ; it was afterwards necessary 
to collect precise observations with zeal and peraeve- 
ronce, to create and render perfect the methods ibr 
using them, and thus to prepare all the necessary ele- 
ments of the edifice to be erected. Now, this ia the 
course which I think it proper to pursue in forming a 
system of aocial physics. I hold that we should ex- 
amine if it ia possible to DbteJn ttie means of per- 
ibrming the desired task, and, flrstly. if it is posaihlo 

determine the average man, 

Tliia determination will be the subject of the three 
first books of thia work. We shall, first of all. eon- 
aider man in n physical relation ; then we shall con- 
sider him with reelect to his moral and intellectual 
qualities. 



E. ortheDetramlniiUon 



IE PbTStuJ Quslltles of 



Amongst tiie elements pertaining to man, some are 
EUsceptiUe of a tlircci appreciation, and the numbers 
which represent tbem are true mathematical quan- 
tities : such are, in general, the physical qualities. 
Thus the weight and stature of a roan may bo mea- 
sured directiy, and we may afterwards compare thera 
with the weight and stature of another nun. In com- 
paring the £fibrent men of a nation in this manner, 
we arrive at average values, which ore the weight 
and stature proper to be assigned to the average man 
of tins nation : as a, sequel to such an inquiry, wo 
miitht then say that the Englishman is of greater 
height and larger size than the Frenchman or Italian. 



' Would it not be an absurdity to nuppoae, that, I Tliia mode of proceeding Is analogous U 
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in phyeics)* in detennining; the temperature of dif- 
i'ereiit countries, and compiiiing tliem witli eacli 
Qtber: thus, we say justly, that at Paris, the meim 
temperature of tlie Eiimmcr is IS degrees cent., nl- 
tijDUgh tliB thermometer has almost always heen 
either higher or lower than this point. We conceive, 
raoreoTer, that the ratio which exiits hetween (he 
weight 01 Bt&ture of the average man peculiar to one 
of Oie tliree menUoncd countries, mny vary in wmrse 
of time. 

In certain cases, we employ Tioninaterial nieasares, 
as when we attempt to apprecioite the average dora- 
tion of life for any particuIaT nation, or to estimate at 
what age the avera^ man of that nation ceases 
exist. Life is measured by duration, and this m 
aurement admits of quite as much precision as 
employ in physics. 

Lastly, we may employ ainventlonat measureraents, 
as when we estimate the riches, productions, and cull- 
sumption of one country, and compare them with 
those of another. All these calculatJons hare already 
been made by economists, with greater or less accu- 
racy ; therefore they cannot appear strange to ua. 

There are elements pertaining to man, wliich can- 
notiie measured directly, and which are only appre- 
ciable by thiir tfficls: at this number is the strengtli 
of man. We are uf opinion that it is not a1>sm'd to 
«ay that such a man is twice as strong as another 
when pressing with his hands, if Uiis pressure, ap- 
plied against an obstacle, produces effects which are 
as two to one. Only, it Ibea becomes necessary to 
admit that causes are proportionate to effects; and it 
is necessary ta take great care, in estimating the 
effects, to place the individuals in similar circum- 
staDcea. Thus, for example, we might make serious 
errors in employing tlie dynamometer of Regnier in- 
discriminately for all persons, because the sine of the 
hands, or the height of the stature, may have some 
influence, so tlmt one handles the instrnmont with 
a greater or leas degree of fkcility. 

it results thjm what has preceded, that, in the 
tteterminatioQ of the average man, considered with 
respect to physical qualities, the greatest difflculty 
consists in collecting exact observations in sufficient 
number to arrive at results which deserve some de- 
gree of confidence. 

In the first book, we shall esamine ail wiiich relattia 
to the life of man, his reproduction, and mortality ; 
the second, we shall he occupied with the development 
of his stature, weight, strength, and Ms physicid qua- 
lities in general. 



CHAPTER I. 

Df OBNEIUL, AND 01 



The act of birth is connected with conception, in tlie 
■ame manner as the effect is connected with tbe cause 
which produces it ; to the first we attach the idea of 
necessity, and to the second that of tree will.'l' As in 
other subjects, we generally lose sight of causes which 
have actedlong anterior totheefliecls we observe i our 
attention is not attracted to the regularity with which 
birtliB are produced — wo ore accustomed to regard 
them as natural pbeDomena, with which the wiU of 
man isbnt feebly ooneemed. If we observe the influ- 
ence of seasons, places, jenrs of abundance or scarcity, 
&c., it is rather as acting on our physical than on 
our moral qualities — it is as modifying the facility 
and not the volition which we have in reproduction. 



Moreover, we hnve a very HBtornl dislike to cooaider 
our will us influenced by physical causes. 

Whatever be the nature of the causes wldeh produce 
births in greater or less number, with more or lesi 
regularity, the thing most important to be known ii 
the result which foUows ; we shall afterwards be able 
to inquire what nature performs, and what b * 
the disturbing action ccT man. In order to fadUtate 
this inquiry, WG shall first examine successively Low 
births are produced, taking into consideration the 
times, places, sexes, seasons, hours of the day, and 
other causes which arc external to the man i and 
thereby wo shall be more able to compare the influ- 
ence of these causes with those which man exercises, 
in virtue of his mode of ejdstence and of hia political 
and religious institutions. 

2, Of Peounflity. 

Taken in on absolute sense, the annual number of 
births of a country has only a:i indifi*erent degree (tf 
importance, but it acquires a very great value nhun w; 
compare it with the other elements of population c 
this country. We may first emploj' it to measure thi 
/(cundii;/, by comparing it with the actual number of 
the population or with the annual number of n 
riages. In the first case, we obtain a measure of the 
Jecunditi/ of the popalatio 

that of Uui ficiuuLli/ of marriages, t^tatisticiajis avail 
themselves of both these measures or data, which 
nevertheless require to l>e used with great care. 

When we compare two countries with respect t_ 
the fecundity of marriages, we must he very cautiuus 
only to compare the number of legiliiiiale births with 
the number of marriages. We conceive, indeed, that 
in acoun try where all the births were indiscriminately 
reported, with the number of registered marriages, tire 
fecundity woold appear too great, and the error would 
tie more considerable, according as there were mi 
illegitjnmte births and fewer marriages regularly ct 
firmed. The opposite error would take place ii 
country wliere more importance was given to es' 
blishing the annual number of marriages than that of 
bb-ths. In gcni'nil, it is npci'ssiiry to tlijitraHt Ihp niim- 

tliink EnglLiiiJ iii;iv bf i-'iii.'tially juiiTitid out .is pre- 
senting numbers wliicli liiivc olltn led (lioso inquirers 
into error who liave availed themselves of them.* 

Malthus observes, that the ratio of births to mar- 
riagea, taken as a measure of fecundity, supposes a 
stationary populatinn : if the population were increas- 
ing, for example, its increase would be more rapid, 
and the real fecundity of marriages would the moPe 
exceed the proportion of birtlis to marriages.f Tliis 
able ceonumist points out several other circumstances 
which it is proper to consider in estimating fecundity, 
sucli as marriages tor the second or tliird time, late 
marriages sanctioned by local customs, and frequent 
emigrations or immigrations.^ 

As it respects pohtical economy, the number which 
expresses tiie fecundity of a population is perhupt 
more iipportant than that which expresses the fecun- 
dity of marriages. Indeed, the economist is generally 
more concerned witli the increase which the popula- 
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increase takes place. Tli 

might be exactly the s;iiric 

without the papulation Ijiiiii; iiil- siiiif. ui njuiiuiL's. 

for example, where pnidiiii furr^iiilit riiulr.r^ luur- 

1 The wnnig ot Mr MulLhiu me (30 e<L, vol. II, p. 6I_" ThS 

pnilif caiew ot nuurtaKM eicwU llw proportion of liirthe Lo aat- 
riHjH in the regiilew." 
; Ilil.l., tumo il. p. 919. English EiliUrxi, book U. cb. 0. 



ttae oantitrj. In conntriei vfaOM lahabitants arc Im- 
provident and tardeas, and in new countries, where the 
imiuigratioits are nutDeroua and where tlie eettlements 
are formed by persons {fEneratly at a reproductive age, 
we find a great fecundity in the population. These 
arc important distinctions to be made, to avoid ail 
kinds of error, eitlier in making eslimates or io the 
approximating of numbers. 

Anotl^er very common error in statistical wnrka 
proceeds from an erroneous estlmnte of the popnlation : 
scarcely Bofflcient attention has been hitherto paid to 
this subject. Wlien cennis are not acfurulely made, 
we generally obtain too Guiall a miinber ux the amomit 
of the papulation, and the fecundity, calculated from 
it, most appear too great. This ia an error which I 
point out here, because I have committed it myself in 
my first essays on statistics and in speaking of tlie 
fecundity of the oodent kingdom of the Netherlands: 
it resulted from HUs drcumstance that certain pro- 
viuces were tbnnd in a very unfaTourable state com- 
pared with others i but a deeper exumi nation has 
shown me what Cftused my mistiikeB, and has led me 
to Bolidt the government, with active entreaty, fur 
a census, henisforth become necessary ; which was 
cfliy^tually accomplished in 1839. 

There is one particular case in which the ratio be- 
tween tlie f^undity of oae country and that of another 
remains exacllj the aame, whether we eatimnte it nc- 
(!ording to the papulation or according to the annual 
number of marrioffes ; this is when the populations of 
the couatcica which we compare are homogeneous or 
composed of the aame elements — when, on both sides, 
ice amiualiy coimt the same number of marriages to 
the aame number of inhobitanta.'' 

I thought I ought to present the preceding ohscr- 
Tattons on the calculation of fecmidity, before examin- 
ing all wliich relates to births. We shall now proceed 
re safidy in endeavouring BuccesBively to appreciate 
• • • -uridi ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ 



TiiEBE is a very reniarkaldo fact, wliich has bten 
long ago observed, although we do not yet know the 
tme causes of it It is this — that more boys are 
bom annually than girls. Now, since the proportion 
of male to female births does not ditltr much from 
miity, or ia almost tlic same for the difitrcnt countries 
for which it has been calculated, it has been necessary 
to liave recoUTBe to niuneroua obaervatious to deter- 
mine it with some precision. After more tliaii four- 
teen and a half millions of observatioDB made in 
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France, fr(Hn 1817 to 1891, UifiTalne of thiimtio lias 
been as 106'3B to 100 ; and its average value has 
varied but little, taking one year with another.* 

To know whether climate infinences tlie ratio in 
qnestion, thirty of the most southcTU departments of 
France have been considered separately. The births 
~ these (tepartments, from 1817 Io 1831, have been 
. 19,163 males, and 1,990,730 fknales; the ratio of 
the first number to the second is as lOS'gs to 100-^ 
nearly the same as for the whole of France. This 
result would lead us to conclode, that the superior 
number of male to female hirtha docs nut depend, in 
any sensible degree, on climate-t 

However, in order to aaecrtain more decidedly tlie 
infiueuce exercised by climate, it will be proper to 
extend our researches beyond the hmits of France. 
Taking our data from the principal European states, 
we Qnd the following reaults, acoordiug to M. Bickci. 
who lias collected more than seventy milliuns of 
observations:!^ 
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Some travellers have thought that hut cliiimt«s ore 
more fhvoarable to female births ; but numbers have 
not conliriiied this opinion, at least trata what we 
have juBt seen in Europe. However, more ohBerra- 
tions than we possess are necesBary, and especialiy 
nbaervations collected near the equator, before we can 
aflinii that the inHuence of cUmates is absolutely in- 
sensible. The following are the observations made ab 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the white popuktiong 
resiiling tliere, and also on the slave population : || — 



n Dlrtli^. 



Thna, among the free births, the females miiiieri- 
cally exceed those of the mides i and this result is 
reproduced every ycar.^ 
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Xi Kppwn t!i»t ruiilonec la town or coimtTy i> not 
ivithout iW influenoe on tlio rotio of births of tlie two 
Eeies, M wc mn^juclgu (him the Belgic docmnentc: — 
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The number of boya, compared witli tliftt of girls, 
has then twea EmaJter in town tiiim In tiie country: 
it Jj to be obseTTed, that both ratios hare acDiibty 
diminiBhed daring the latter period. 

Tbis ioOueoce of town Tesideuce, tcndiof; to diminish 
the proportloaal namtier of Urtbi, is i^o otuerTcd 
In other conotrieB. This ia Been in the fallowing taUc, 
in which. St Bickes has found another kinii of ii 
flnence, nanaely, legitimacy of birth ; • — 
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Thus til the documenta rektivo to states agrEo in 
iri'riDg a larger proportion*! number of hojt for legi- 
timate than for illegitimate turtlis. Thii diff^nce 
is much leis conaiuvuoui fbr towni. M. Bickes has 
extended his researohei concerning legitimate births 
to a great number of cities ; and the arcrogc of the 
ratio^ which I liave calculated, gives 10*74, a value 
which is rery sensihly iii&rioT to that which oil the 
European states give. 

M. PoiHon, some years ago, made researches into 
this singular ciruumBtaoce, that the ratio of mnlc to 
female blrtlis, fur DStuml children, dlBers sennibJy 
from the general ratio of Franco t^ken altogeUier ; 
and he has obtained, from the documents of 1817 to 
1S9S iiidusircly, Sl-aoths instead of 16-15ths. M. 
blathleu also had arrived at a similar resnltf 

With the view of throwing more light on this 
interestinf; subject, Mr Babbage lias also ciirefuUy 
collected the oumbera of BeTeral diflerent conntrios, 
and presented then^ with oil the desirable details, in 
a Istter, which is insertjal in Brewster's Journal of 
ScienccE, new series, No. I. I liavc ertractcd the 
principal results. 
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In quoting these numbers. M. Prevost observes, 
that, independently of the physiological cause whitji 
gives a greater facility to sude births, there exist* on 
accessory oause in legitimate births eapedsJly, which 
still f^irthor increases tills &ciUty, and which he at- 
tributes to a sort of preference generally given to 
children of the male sex. " Is not the end of this 
preference," says he, " to prevent, after male births, 
the increase of the family, and conseciaeDtly to in- 
crease the proportional ratio of the latter 7 Parents 
have one son : if diflerent causes impede the increase 
of their amily, they will perhaps he Icia tineasy at 
this privation, when their first wish Is accompUatied, 
than they would have tieen if they had not had male 
cbildreo. Would not this diminutjon of births, after 
one or two sons, tend to increase the ratio of mole 
births?"' Wilhout denying tie influence which thii 
moral restraint aio^ exercise in certain cases, I think 
it altogether insufficent to (sqiloia the results which 
I shall soon advance. 

U. Giron de Buzareignes has also conunnnicrited 

to the Parisian Academy of Sciences some reseandies 

made in France, on the hirtlis of cliildreD of both 

ieB.f He divides society into Uirce classes ; the first 

composed of persons whose occupaticna tend to 

develop the physical qualities > the second, of persona 

whose occupations tend to weaken tliese powers ; and, 

lasUy, the third, of persons whoso occupations are ol 

a mixed kind. According to this observer, the ja 

portional numiser of mole births in the first class w 

be greater than that which France furnishes in gen 

I i in the second class, it will be the contraiy ; ai 

the third, both numbers will be equal. Thai, uri- 

culturul occupations are ftvourable to the dev^^ 

■ of male births, whilst commerce and manii.*-^^ 

produce an opposite effect. Tliis obserrW 

agrees very well with the results which have b 

previously pointed out for town and couotiy, but t 

' >es not sust^n an equal examination when i^jUol 

the different states of Europe. ^^ 

M. Bickes, who is much inclined to question 'fi 

opinion advanced by 1M. Giron de Bnzareignet, h 

presented a new erplaoation of the causes Whfc 

occasion the ratio of the sexes to vary. According 

liim, "It is in the blood (the constitution, the nu) 

' people or nations, who diflbr more or less &om tM 

her m this respect, that the powers or causes reri^ 

whatever they may be, which determine the prodve 



indigence, &c — all these things have 
the respeotive rMio according to which the two 
come into the world." We should have nrnch. 
culty to explain by tills means how, in One 
people, the ratio of births of tho two sexes pre 
such sensible differences in town and countiy. At ti 
tha efiUit of legitimacy on the prcpondcnwce 
female births, M. Bickes thinks that the first cai 
of it catmot be demDnstratcd.! -Wc shall soon fl 
other obstacles to liis hypothesis. Proitssor Hofncll 
nadc some researches in Germany, on the loJ._ 
of the age of parents on male and tenuda birtt^ 
ice it results, that in general, when the mol"" " 
is older than tho father, fewer boys than (prls 

• mhUathtquE I:aiTenic&is As Oaitic. DuL IK/a. p. IID, nttf 
tUutletladeJI.P^nuncUnneilJ - ' 
■ do Ilj'gi^Ri', Otl. 1832, p. 
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bom; the wunc ia the caH irlieii the iinKoitB 
equal agee ; but the more the father's age exceeds tbat 
of the niotlier, so ia the ratio af boyo greatei 

The different remits of M. Uo&ckcr am brought 
together in the followicg table : — 



The mBn being jiiiiii)ii7 th 
^^^^ ■' Dlderfram 

^■BtfauD Onm M to SB-tt 
^^* .. -. «lo80jBs 



4eiaa)}ear«, '■ middlD-igsd. 



If these results 'vrcre dedueed from sufficiently 
nuuierouB observOitiDDS, sjid so accurate as to deserve 
(iutire confldeooe, and if they were Terified in other 
countries, Huij vrould present a very powerful argfu- 
uient ia favour of ttic nypothesis, that the births of 
one or the other sex can bo made to predominate at 
will. We must regret t^at there are still so fen 
proper documents to elucidate tliis deDcate queatioQ 
the only ones which I have succeeded in procuring 
are found in the work of Mr Sadler on the " Law of 
Population." I shall Srst present a table extracted 
trom the ret^istars of the peers of England, and let it 
be observed that it only includes Jirst marriages : — 
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These results agree perfectly with those of M. 
Hofackcr. I have calculated in the latter column 
the fecundity of the marriageB, which has likewise 
ft value depending on the respective ages of the 
espoosed. 

In examining the influence of the ago of the parents 
on birtliB, Mr Sadler baa liecn led to the folbwing 
coDcInaions : — The ratio in which the sexes are born 
is regulated by the diflijrunce of age of the parents, 
in such a manner that the sts of the father or the 
moUier will prcpondio^te beyond the average of tlie 
total numher of births, aceordiuK lo the party which 
has the excess of age. On the other hand, the sex 
which is in excess will luive a mortality depending 
on the pvriiid which separates the age of the parenla, 
so tliat the sexes will be balanced in numbers, towards 
Hie ordinary period of marriage. 

It ia thus tliat Mr Sadler explains bow the propor- 
tional number of male births la not so great in the 
manufacturing towns of England as in tlie county, 
where men marry later, and present a greater difle- 
rence of age to the women whom they espouse.* lie 
alio extends his explanation to the di£lerence wliich 
is observed between legitimate and UlegltlmAte births- 
Mr Sadler, moreover, finds, tbat in uonsidering the 
age of the father or the mother separately, we do not 

>> It b a fuct irhiDh appcarij <rell estalilisbed by seicral BlatEi- 



gieAlM numbei- ut dnugblcia. 



observe any diffbrenee rf flicility in producing infimt* 
ofoneaexrathBrthanofanother. This facility, accord- 
ing to hun, only depends on the reUtive ages of the 
purents ; this he deduces from the following numbers, 
extracted from registers of marriages :— 
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•71 


izin 


1041] 


IIB3 


lUDO 


4111 


Since these numbers are generally sm.ill, it would 
perhaps have been better had they been arranged 
under fewer heads. It appears to me that we might 
reduce them to tbo three following ; under 36 years, 
trora 86 to 36 years, and upwards of 36 years. We 
then obtain respectively 970, lUO, 1033 male births 
for 1000 female ones, when taking the couples; and 
1161, 1211, 1000, when taking the wives. We see 
that the period between ae and 36 years gives a few 
more male Mrths. 

Lastly, m extending Ms researches tu widows and 
widovrers, Mr Sadler fhrther finds, from the registers 
of English couples, U:at the widowers tend to produce 
more female chUdren. 
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'^imlly )iBt)p£lis throughout Sorope, that men, when 
they nuirry, are five or six years older than women, 
'»V that the prepouderuncG uf mulu hictJu will be 
WiDost the same, as is eatabliahetl by the TeEenrcbes 
or Bofacker Bad Sadler, who give, as thu ratio of 
births of toUi aescB, the mimber 103-5 nearly, when 
the father ia from 1 to 6 yeora oliler than tlie mother. 
Now, we think that tlus ratio will be larger or amaller. 
ftcctading as the differonfo of age of tlio parents is 
greater or less in tho diffltruut nations, io town or 
country, arnotig tho peraona whose tunnexions arc 
legitimate or illegitimate; j unJ, laatly, uuL'urdmg to all 
mistaocea whidi may cuui^e thu agta to vary 

production taken pluct; bo tliut the age of 

the parents will be the prinoipal regulator which' 
determines the magnitude of the ratio bet' 
births of the two sexes. Hence wo see ho 
tant it is to direct our rescaroheb to the age 
marriage takes plaee, eBpetially Bince the greater or 
less mi^Dlity of ohildren ilepead^ on tliese ages.* 
^ Intiiieiica of Age on the Fcmadtty of MorrLiaiQi. 
yVo have just ecen l^at the relative age of t)ie 
parties exerdaea a seoslMe iiiflaenct] on t}ie ratio uf 
male births ; it is natural to suppose, that it will have 
still more influence with regard io the number of 
hirtha, or tlie fecundity. 1 am not acquiunted with 
much on this subjeet besides the researches of Mi 
Sadler, which were undertaken with the design of 
showing that the ago of parents, considered apart, 
has no influence on tiio ratio of male to female births. 
I have introduced them above, taking care to calcu- 
late tlie number erqireasing tJic fecundity in the last 
>tumn. However, since tho numbers of Mr Sadler 
-e generally smalt, I have thought proper to receive 
I fewer divisions of ages, which will give a greater pro- 
I bahility to my particular results : we may sum up all 
] these results in the follovring table ; — 








pnjcnatcd by one Indlvidunl ; 1w<nt| at 
IhB Utda or Marrjagii— 
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28 UDd »i. 


More than 36 
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so>t 
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m ascrUon wTiidi Tibb ba 



Qoetdirt; i 



icordu, is tlwy ei 



I mnoh gn^tcr ortent in 
reriarda of sucli mftrrisgra 
ion pTOpncod afmve by M. 
jnlyht be comimrod wiLb 



tbo people e^dsts. whlLh Is the ondtbeals to the Iriab oboractcr- 
A aomparbon of thetM Rcordt; tvllh eouh otbH wauM go fnr to 
Bolvo tbe ^lustioa. Should Et ba found that the mule sex etill 
pEvdomioateBiubbiheLalrelADd, itnouldbbeu twolDBr tbattlHi 
thoory oT agi prnpoecd by J^L ltu2urGlgncii> juid supported by M- 
' tluBtelet,n(nilrlbcatfaia(, wbilet Ibalof Bhtoa, orlbo Iheory 

II lignite poesiblD, lumcver. thU IiotliciiiHO nnyluiTe thnli 



\vith tbe Sclavonic race, amongvt nbom wa tiai 
tloa of be^ to ^U greatest, and p&nin^ tfarou^ tho 
H of PtuhbIh. ana Ltirough 



Britain, and Swertea, wbi 
purltjr.weUadtbo dlqiTOiwctlan belwc 




ing age of the parties. To obterve flie 

age itself on the fecundity of individuals, it would 
necessary to compute tlie probability of lift ju nn 
ryu^t fer it is very evident that he who hw'j 
twice as long to live aa another person, may hope,. 
tilings being equal, to procreate more children. If 
very true, on the other hand, that those who nui 
yoimg have aome fear lest they ahould hare i 
numerous a Gimily ; which ia uot the case wlien pi 
marry at a more advanced ago. In au] 



oxpresaes the Ibngth of the probahte liffe. KcnT^, 
admitting approximatively 36, 32, and 21 yewMr 
the probability of life of the individuals of tbe si 
daas ; afterworda, for the women, 4D, 34, and 93 yaa 
and, lastly, for the widows, 3S, 33, and 22 jreara, i 
shall have, as the relativo values of fecundity — > 
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Those numbers, which only express the relatit 
fecundity, servo, moreover, to show that the greate 
aptitude for reproductioo ia evidently, among the i 
dividiuQs whom we ore considering, befbre ttio 10 
2a years ; moreover, we see that It ia not WBii 
dinunished in men until the 36tli year. l%e i 
for females are too frw to be rcliud on, since t 
only include uine women more than 36 yenrs of Bge 

When we conaider the respective agea of the ta~ 
bands, we find, still availing ourselves of tlie muntH 
fumiahed by Mr Sadler, and which we hane ifaM 
at»ve, that the fecundity of marriages reoehw '. 
greatest vaine wlien the ages of tlie raarrledpeiso 
are tho same, or when the man is fliam 1 tw 6 yw 
older tlian the woman ; it does not sensibly liJTiiiJA 
if the diffiirenceof age does not exceed 16 yeorai b 
when it is greater, or whun the man Is younger fin 
the woman, the tbcnndity aecnu to be at its nuinui 
These are results wtiich it ia in some meaime ean' 
foresee. Moreover,! only proposed to point out t& 
researches, without pretending to go deeply into tbbt 
since adequate data are still wantuig. 

Mr (Sadler, in another part of his work, haa at 
tained the nuniber of chadren produeed by the n. 
of those couples in England whose ages at the la 
of marriage he has been able to determine i pott 
down all the marriagca this time, whctlier th^ w 
iruilful or not, or were bom during the first oraeoi 
time uf wedlock ; and these arc his renilta : — 



Mortoli^D 



We see here that, from 12 to 27 years, the fbci 
dity of women continues to increase. At first vii 
this result apiieai's contrary to those which have bi 
previously obtained ; hut it is proper to observe t 
he is oonaideriug marriages in fft-'oera!, and not, aa 
have previously supposed, fVuitflil marriages in p_ 
ticular. We have seen that, on this latter hypothon^ 
tho fecundity of women docs not perceptibly \ 
under tho age of 36 years. We can then only nl 



Irate the difiVwiiice to llijs, that Tiiany women, niwried 
Inle in life, continue hnrren. Moreover, it roaulW 
from the caJcuIntioaa of Mr Sddlei', that the children 
procreated by too preianture Bfttriages are mori: sob- 
ject to mortality Uian otliere. It ii, besiiles, very odd. 
timt the Btatistidim, who lias cnlculfttcd the prei-ediag 
tublea with a definite object, liM not extended their 
applicatloa beyond the nge of 27 year*. It ia nJao 
much to be desired that he had aaeertiuncd the ratio 
of fruitful to boiTGn women, for the djfibreol ages at 
which raarriagei have tAken ploee. 

Kot to choose tlic indiridiuUs whom he esnmines 
from a privfl^ed class. Mr Sadler hna also given a 
table from 2860 cases of child-Mtth, attended by Di 
Gmnville in several of the principal bcnenilent esta- 
blishments in IXMidon: we shall quote it here. 



This table deserves to be carefully cinmlned. tVo 
lirst obserre that the moiiahty of k^hildrcn is some- 
what leas, in proportJon as the marriages arc loss 
precodonsi afterwards, the numbers of the seTcntli 
column, which Mr Sadler gives as having been c^- 
cnlated by Mr Fmlaysou from accomits token of tlie 
ages of the delivered women, whom lie docs not know 
GF of whcim he takes no account, would tend to stiow 
that fecundity is greater as tlie woman is younger, 
and on this side of the torm of aa years. Never- 
theless, from the last column, which I hate added, 
snd which I hare made from the numbers of tlie 
table, it is easy to see that, if the annual fecundity be 
less, the /ruiyiit H'DifUTi who have married early, ali 
things hidng equal, have produced more children ; 
which brings us baclc to the observation (dreadywade 
on the wives of peers, It is singuhir that Mr Sadler 
should not liave esamined the fecundity in both these 
cases : it seems to me, that he wonld have found less 
solid arguments in favour of the law of population 
which he endeavours to establiEb. 

We certainly see, froin the numbers of Mr Finlay- 
son, that there is a somewhat greator annual fecan- 
liity for women mairieil late ; Iral it does not compen- 
Bote for the encess of absolute fecundity of those who 
have married early. Generally, when a man niarriea 
n woman very yomig, he cndfavonis to tate care of 
hep, and her fa4nily may become nomerons without 
his object being to make it so : on the contrary, if he 
marry a person grown up, he no longer thinka cate 
BO necessary ; and, on the other hand, if he wishes to 
have a family, the time becomes more precious to 
him, as the age of his wife is advanced-f 

It seems to me that the followiag consequenceB 
natondty follow from what has been said : — 

1. Too premature marriuges bring on sterility, and 
produco ehildrcn who have less likelihood of living. 

S. A marriage, if it be not barren, produces t . 

same number ot births, at whatever period it tokes 

■' place, provided that the man's age does not exceed 

39, gr tlmt of the woman 26 years. Afrer these ages, 

the number of chiltlrcn prodnced diminishes. 

3. From the preceding result, and from a conside- 
ration of the probability of life, we may inffer that it 

• It is sTident tbat Ibna at mon iu tliLs line, nlil<^h wc 
thiFOitil DfCHSoiT to eopy eiadly. 
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is befurc the nge of 39 yrars of the man, and 26 of the 
woman, that we observe the greatest ftcundi^-. 

4, If we may reckon the respective ages of married 
persons, we find that, all things bemg eqoal, the mar- 
riages moat productive are those in which the mwi is 
at least ns old as the woman, or older, yet not much 
exeee^ng Iter time of life. 

After these obserratiims, it becomes interesting to 
examine if man, in our climate, confbrma to the laws 
which nature appears to have attached to fecundi^, 
and if he reproduces at the most appropriate period 
of lift. To establish this period, it would be necessary 
to know the age of parents at the time of the birfh 
of their children. Prom the want of these documents, 
we may recur to the ages at which marriages take 
place, and admit, witb sufficient prolability, as an 
average term, that the bkth of the first-bOTn takes 
place within the first year which fbllows marriage. 

In this hypothesis, it will be necessary to recur to 
tables of population ; and some calcidations, founded 
on the probability of life, will assist us in determining 
the marriage ages. The following table will expkiin 
the course which we have foUowed. The sec«id and 
the fourth columns, from the Belgic population table, 
inform \iS of the number of men and women who are 
married, and who ate of the age stated in the first 
column i moreover, also, whether tliey are yet mar- 
ried, or in tlie state of widowhood. The third and 
fifth columns point out what becomes of the same 
hidividuals in the period which fbllows, taking their 
mortality into account The calcolationB have not 
been extended beyond 56 years, since the results after 
that period could only be very doubtful. 



Now, to arrive at the number of marriages which 
have taken place between SO and !5 years among the 
men, it will oe soffldeot to take from the number of 
married individuals of tills age the number of those 
who were so before arriving at the age of 30 years : 
it will be necessary, moreover, to btke into conside- 
ration the mortality of the latter ; so thatfromSSTS 
we take away 91: the remainder, 3187, gives the 
number of marriages which ha've been made. In the 
same maimer, the number of marriages which have 
been made between 25 and 30 years, will be calculated 
by taking 3029 from 1*,0S5. We proceed in the same 
manner with the soceeeding numbers; for Hie two 
classes which exceed fifty years, we must remember 
that they only include three yean. To avoid any con- 
fusion in the calculation, we have, in the followmg 
results, employed the numbers of an average year 
of each period. 
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Some negatire qnnntitieB arc pregenteil among tlicac 
nombers, which may arise frmu a greater mortality 
thiol that which we haTe miipoaed ; or fh)m this cir- 
cumsttuice, that at cectajn times there arc laaata, or 
Toida, ia the population; or still more &om the decla- 
ratioiu of married pcraone having been made fal»el7, 
to conceal ttieic age, or firom other moHvea. We 
observe, indeed, that of the font negative numhera, 
three of them fall near the period of 50 jeara, which 
is ovetiated. Severai persona, lo give a round nnra- 
ber, as is observed ia olber population- tables, will pro- 
baljy have declared themselves to be 50 years old, 
when they had not attained that term by some moiidis, 
or even when they had already passed it by some 
years. As to the negative number betwecQ 35 and 
40 years for the men, it corresponds to the Refill 
period of the French wars, in which the Belgians took 
part : tlio men of this age entered on theLc ISth year 
BomQ time between 180S and 1BI3. 

Considering what has just been said, we see that 
mea in Belgium do oot marry before I S, and probably 
uo( before 1 8 years of age ■■ some women have mar- 
ried between U and 16 years of age. The or 
(Hunier e^vtarnagei, both of men and loomeJi, take^ 
hctwem their a<>M and 30th i/eart: women, however. 
Teach the adult period earlier than men ; the maximum 
would seem to fall about the 2!)tli year for men, and 
nAer the 27tli for women. 

The unmbet of marriages dimioishea very sensibly 
»£tex the 3Sth year ) and it may be considered m almost 
nothing, for females at least, aAcr the 4ath year, 
lodeed, the total, between 40 and fi6 yearii, is only S3. 
The number S3 is only relative to the oumhera of the 
table, and not to what really takes plaeo. Of the 
men, there ia a certain number who marry at even 
mare advanced ages : thus, the preceding t-ahle gives 
162 from 40 to 45 years, 1G9 Irom 4S to 60, and 27S 
from SO to 53 years. 

Prom this rewarch, it would result that a 
first child would be bom to liim when he was about 
30 years of age, and the woman being about the age 
of 28 : this would give the duration of a generation 
in Belgium I it is also the average duration of lift 
nearly. We shall espedaJIj insist on this coinci- 

It is also very remarkable, that morriagea only be- 
come Erequent when men hare paaaed the stormy 
period of the passions, and of the greatest tendency 
to crime, which happens about the 24th year ; this is 
Also the time when the development of the physical 
qualities bas terminated, and the intellectiial ones 
attain a greater energy. 

According to M. Fricdlandcr, to whom we 
debled for the article Morlaliti in the Dtctionnatre 
dea Scieacea Medicalea, it would be about the 30th 
year that the greatest number of accouchementa take 
place in Sweden and l^hiland. The Gillowing are the 
results which he has presented, from siitewi years' 
observation, made prior to 1795 ; — 



and to tlie period of tlie coneeption or hirtfa of Unit 
children, might bo stated more carefully for "" 






eof Plssea. 




One of the first suli^ects of investigation presented 
to the mind, when studying the circumstances con- 
nectal with lartha, is the deterroiuation of the influ- 
ence of climate on fecnodity. tTnfortupately, the data 
which we poaaess on this important subject are so 
incomplete, and modified by so many accessory cauaes, 
tluit it is almost impossible to separate them from 
matter foreign to the question, and lay hold of results 
deserving of confidence. Opinions, also, vary much 
on this subject; and we ore still ignorant whether. 
nil tldngs being equal, the north or the south ia most 
favourable to fecundity. 

K it he the fecunciity of the population which we 
compare, we find, even in neighbouring coontrie?, the 
most striking discordances ; because, errors of numbers 
being taken away, the accessory causes are almost 
always more active than the iufiuence of climate. 
To give an example of this. I shall qnote the ratio of 
the births to the popidation of difierent countries, 
from the medical statistics of Mr Hawkins.* 

Number 

States AND Colonisb. ot loliiiblcaiils 



It would be impossible to find any agreement be- 
tween these numbers and the degrees of latitude to 
which they refer, which might indicate the influence 
of climate. Even without going beyond France, vre 
" '' very great dlaeordancfs for some selected deport- 



le departments 



ments. Thus, the ratio for that kingdo 
to S3 lohaMtants; whilat the ratio f<: " 
of Qrne and Flnisterrc haS been , .._ 

as-a? respectively, for the five years 1S9G-S0. Ctai 
the other hand, taking the most southcni department* 
of France indiscriminately, we do not find any aonnble 
diS^nce &om those of tjio north. There ia a pro- 
America, colled Quanaxuato, trhich in 19S5 
. birth to IGMia inhabitontsif this ratio, and 
that of the deportment of Ome, may olmoit be con- 
sidered as fanning tho limit of the known ratios of 
different conotriea. 

the examination of the infincnce of dimala 
_ . _ fecundiQ' of the population is rendered pet- 
pleiing by the esiatenre cJ powerful influences at 
other kinds, we ought first to endeavour to ascertain 
the latter, in order to be able to judge what would be 
the fecundity of the tame population, placed in two 
difibrent cllmaiea. Moreover, the difficnl^ of obtiun- 
cxoct enumeratjon of the populatioii, odda Id 
the singular complexity of this research. 
By taking tho fecundity of marriages into accounl 
considering the hypothesis of a homogeneous popu- 
lation, and only making use of the ascertained num- 
ber of marriages and tegiCimatc birtha, we may hop^ 
to arrive at more conclusive results on the toflueoce 
of climate. M. Benoiaton do Chateauneuf considered 
this interesting question in a notice " On the Intensity 
of the Fecundity of Europe at the Commencement of 

iDlUedkalBtnlistlcB.lirli^IllB^tllBHklas. Ijui- 



the Nineteenth Century. 
loBopher as our guide in i 
of marriages. 

" If we dlride Europe into two climates only — one 
uf which, commencing Rt portngal and termioating 
nt the Low Countries, will thus extend from the 4()th 
t« the Sottx degree of norUi latitude, and reprelent 
the aouUicm dirisioDj whilst the other, going &om 
BruBsela to Stockholm, or &om the 50th to the GTth 
degree, will repreaeot the northern division — we eball 
find that, in the fonoer, 100 marriagea gire 457 lurllis ; 
and in the latter, the same Dumber of unions onl; 
produces 430. 

The difference booomes still greater, if we merely 
compare the two eitremo temperatures with each 
other. In Portugal, Ei'lO children ore born to each 
marriage; in Sweden, 3'63 only 

Finally, without going out of Francp, we may And 
new pToo& of this obaervatian. > The fiiiMindity,' sayi 
Moheau, 'increases from tlie north to ttie south of 
France. ThKe, the nreragc nmnber of births by 
marriage i» annually 5-03, mid in the prorinces of 
the north it is oiily f6t' 

What was tnie in our ease, &tty years ago, is also 
true now. The average of births, taken for fire years 
(1S21-S5), is 4'34 by matringe incur provinces in the 
south (Dauphiny, Langnedoc. Provence), and in Flan- 
ders and Picardy it is only J-OO.t 

These facts suffice to show that wc ought not to 
accuBe these writers of inaccuracy who flrat afflrmcd 
that fecundity was greater in warm than in cold cli- 
matea : they were in the right 

But ifwe extend these researches — and if, in extend- 
ing them to many countries, we generalise still more 
— then the differences of climate, temperature, and 
position disappear, their influence ceases to be mani- 
iested, and nature obeys other laws." 

According to M, Benoiston, there are bom, each 
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" These different countries present a very great 
fbcundibr, and we may ohaerve that eight of them are 
mmmtouiouB (Brittany, Franche-Comte, Boussillon, 
Cofflt£ de Nice, 8aToy, Friboui^, Bohemia, Berga- 
muoo) : we also see Uiat these are in general fertile 
conntncA, where the produce of the ground is ade(|uate 

■"- *■' '"js of the people. 

at in marituue countries the births are 
erous than in iiilaDd states ; und the 
Kome is successively the cose fur wine, pasturage, corn, 
and forest cDnntries." 

The following table for Etlgiuui pregents some in- 
teresting dc'Uil^ : — 
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We see at first that the (ecundit?, estimated atber 
in the ratio of the population or of the marriages, 
presents little difierence, which is an evidence that 
the population is so far homogeneous: and we shall 
truly And this to be the case a little farther on. 
Luxembourg and Brabant, which have prodaccd the 
greatest number of births in proportion to the popn- 
liLtion, are also the two provinces which, nil things 
being ec[ua], present the greatest number of mar- 
riages. The Flemings have fewer marriages, but the 
marriages are more Ituilfljl there than in the rest of 
the kingdom, which explains why the ratio of births 
is exouUy equal to that of the whole of Belgium. 
Moreover, it becomes difficult, from the small extent 
of this country, to recognise the cffi.'cts of some of tlie 
infiuential chaoses which have been pointed out above, 
mid especially diflcreuce of climate. 

It is here nccessaiy to make an essential remark, 
which is, that generally, in estimating the fecundity 
of marriages in Belgium, the total number of liirths 
has been compared with the total number of marriages, 
without making any deduction for ille^timate chil- 
dren ; and I myself confess that, owing to the want 
of documents, I have not made this deduction in my 
works. I have reason to think, &om 8ome partitd 
data, that the proportion of illegitimate to legitimate 
births would differ very litUe from that of France, 
where 100 marriages produce 40S births, taking them 
indiscriminately, and of these only 373 are legitimate 
births, that is to say, 39 less. In supposing, then, that 
Intimate and Uiegitimate children are in the same 
ratio to each other in Belgium ns in Prance, the figure 
exprcsgiDg the fecundity of niarriagcs would not be 
more than about 4'4, whidi still yivcs it a very liigh 
value compared with other counliies. 

The diBtinction of first, second, and third limes of 
wedlock, becomes equally important to enable us to 
work out the share of each of the influential causes 
with precision. In countries, indeed, where succciaive 
marriages are easily accomphshcd, the figure espreas- 
ing the fbcundity of marriagea should be very small, 
for the fecundiw- of woman is not without limits ; 
and tlio ratio of births to tnarriogea should neces- 
sarily change, if the mnrriiigeB become more nu- 
merous, while the number of births yet remains the 

Among the causes influencing the number vhich 
e:QncBsei the fecundity, we ought to rank the cir- 
cumstance of a town or country residence. During tlie 
decennial period of 1SU3 to 1S13, the only one for 
which we may form calcuktiona in Belgium, wc find 
that 100 marriages hare produced 484 births in the 
town, and 450 in the country ;:( but we might still 
reasonably object, that, legitimate not having been 
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diBtJuguialieil frnm iUegiiimate t)icti;«, this diBemnce 
can oSy be deceptive. 

If wo Beck to eatablieh tlie ratio of the energy of 
fecundation to the population, we generally mvl, 
taking onlj the figure of the fecundity of the great 
cities of Bnrope, tiiut it liaa a laperior value to that 
of the adjacent country districts. We may see, in the 
BiJUl'iB dtt Sciaiea Ctograj^iiHa far April 1831, a 
table of the changes of the population of the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, which, if the elements of it are 
i?xac^ given one birth for 32'4 InhaMtants, as the 
average of 78 cities there noted. The cities which 
presenttheextremesof the series are— Utrecht, IS-Oj 
Liverpool, 18'0 j Oporto, !9'6 ) London, 40-8 ; St Pe- 
tersburg, 46 'I.* 

When we itinke the distinction between city and 
country tbr Belgium, we also find that the number of 
births, compared to the population, is greater in the 
cities : it baa been 1 to S9'l between the years 1825 
and 1829. In the country, its value Iiilb been 1 to 
SCi'i : and hence it would really appear, that there is 
a more active cause of frcnndity iu cities tban In the 
eountrv. 

M. Villennf, in Ilia work on Monthly Birthi,t has 
shown that unhealthy periods, principally those of 
epidemics produced by marsh miasmata, are iinfa- 
vourable to fecundity. This pbilosopher has finind 
a direct proof of it in the number of conceptions, 
which diminishcH at those periods of the year when 
roarshy emanations are most intense. 

Mr Sadler, in his work on the Law of Populnlion, 
lias examined the relatioii which exists between the 
number of marriages, of births, and of deaths : in ex- 
tending his compatiBons to the numbers of diffi^rent 
countries, and especially to those of England, France, 
and ilie old kingdom of ttie Low Countries, he has 
generally found, ^at places uihkh aiKuaUg produce Itie 
greatest nnmber qf nuirriaget are those where the feeun~ 
ditg of tHarriaget u iMe miulleal, being, as it were, a 
sort of compensation whicli prevents the population 
of a country making too rapid an advance. The same 
author finds, lliat the caaitlries where marriages are 
verg numeroia, are also tliam ailiich have a greater mor- 
lalil;/. We may form some idea of liis results from 
the following table, vhicli is a summary of the values 
obtained for France : — 

Tnble ghnwing Hint the I>reventive Olwtaolii •UminiEhei llie 
Pecundily ot Murlageii, uiil Ihat Ilie Fivundily [a ttigulated 
b; IheimuHint at Mwtalll}'. 
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These facts, established by Mr Sadler, are verified 
by the numbers which the difitrent parts of England 
furnish. Mr Sadler has also availed himself ^ the 
documents which I had given for tlie ancient king- 
dom of the Low CountricH, and found a new confir- 
mation of Ills resalts, I shall nllo present this table, 
which is instructive on many points. 

la comparing countries with each other, after hav- 
ing compared the parts of which they are composed, 
and in making use of the data which would seem to 
deserve most coufldence, we find : — 
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These results do not so well agree With the prin- 
ciples which Mr Sadler has deduced from his ^irU- 
ctdar obserrations. 
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After consideringall the docnmenta produced by Mr 
Sadler in support of his observation, it seems to me thst 
we might truly admit as vet7 probable, that a great 
mortality induces many marriages, and that marrii^es 
are less productive in proportion as they ace moK 
nuioeroas. But I tliiuk that the author is too eager to 
draw arguments tVom them against the nnti-popula- 
tionist, whon he strives to dt^atwhen attempting to 
make particular theories prevail. It seems to me tiist 
the facts which he cites, in order to acquire all the im- 
portance which he is desirous of giving them, should 
he supported by another statistical document, namely, 
the number of marriages of the first, mcond, and tliird 
wcdkK^ks. It is said that deaths make way fbr mar- 
riages 1 tins is what tlie researches of Mr Sadler prove : 
it is also said that mortnlity increases ibcundity i and 
Mr Sadler opposes the resiUts st which he has arrived 



will be found. Fifslly, it u neeeitaxy not to confinmd 
the fecundity of the marriages with tlie fecnodity of 
the population : then, on the other liand, in a. coun- 
try where the mortidity would be very great, espe- 
cially among BiluJt peraons, the marriages of second 
and third wedlocks would be more numerouB, and 
eacli marriitge would thna produce, during its conti- 
nuance, a fcwpr number of children ] althoogh, in 
point of feet; the fecundity of the population were 
vaiy great Jor euunple, in the provincea of France 
which have the luaat mortality, and, ae Mr Sadler 
obaervea, the fewest marriages, we find the greatest 
number of children to each marriage. This latter 
ohaervation appcara to me to be a necessary conse- 
Hupnco of tlie former ; a woman, who has flre children 
by one marriage, might, the mortality lieing greater, 
have tiieae Atc children by two luccessiye macriagoB, 
or CTOQ by a greater number. It would be very na- 
tural, then, that tlie fecundity of marriBges ghonld 
appear to liave diminished. It is even evident, ac- 
cording to the mode of reasoning I have just employed, 
that it would be neowsary to admit thiit, all things 
licing tqual, m a emintrg whert morlalili/ litcomei greater, 
marriages shotitd become tmirt numermui, and the fecun- 
clibf of marriages, on the amtrary, derrcase. Tliia resQlt, 
wliicli I deduce from purely ration nJ conaiderationn, is 
found to be supported by the facts brought forward 
by Mr Sadler ; but it does not ibilow that the absolnte 
fecundity of this country should decrease, or tliat the 
country should have a araaller annual number of births. 
J thinlc the contrary, and believe tlist I can prove ii 
a little ilirther on. 

What so often renders stnlistical results difficult o; 
interpretation is, tliat fbcts ore assumed aa simpli 
which in their nature are complex. Thna, it appears 
to me impossible to determine any thing concerning 
tlie ftcundity of the women of a country merely from 
the ratio of marTiagea to legitimate births : we oeces- 
sarily ought to consider tile mortality of the country 
v& are examining, and take the marriages of second 
or third wedJoctoi into account. I regret that M, 
Benoiston de Chfiteamieuf, in his intereitiiig work on 
the Fecundl^ of Europe, has not paid attention to 
this element : I think he might liave overcome se- 
veral difficulties which his subject presented to him, 
(which was extremely cranplex), and have explained 
some Bppaircut anomalies. 

It w3i also l>e necessary henceforth, in all researches 
on ftctmdity, to consider the age of marriage in T 
iliflerent localities. For example, it is evident, 
persons do not marry at the same age in the conn' 
an in cities, that, oU things tieing equal, we ought to 
expect to flml different numbers for the fecundity ' 
morriagea. The same will be the case wlien we cot: 
pare certain northern atstea, where marriage takes 
place very late, with souUiem countries, where it oc- 
curs very early. I repeat again, that the more we 
Btu^ the phenomena of population, the more com- 
plexity wo find in them ; bat, at the same time, we 
have the hope of succeeding, by an analysis conducl«d 
with sagacity, and by using good materials, in ascer- 
taining the causes on which they depend, and in eati- 
mating the degree of inHucnce of each of these causes. 

We possess different docmnents. wlijch inform us 
of the fecundity of marriages of tlie same country at 
dilttrent periods, and which thus allow us to judge 
whether, all things being equal, this fecundity has 
undergone voriatlous independent of the annual changes 
resuWngfVomainorearlessprospeTOUti state of things, 
*ach M tKnse wluch would arise from changes in the 
natBie of the climate, or from the progressive ndvance- 
ment of civiiisation. Tn making use of the Prussian 
documents furnished by Siiasmilch, and retaining the 
periods of this philosopher, we And at first : 
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The numbers belonging (g 
this century are birt& in general, whilit those of 
Siisamilch only include boplasma ; which may cauac a 
difference, the amount of which I do not know how 
to obtain. In order to arrive at the accidental cnnsca, 
I have taken periods somewhat more extended Uiau 
the preceding. 
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For England, we find, according (o Messrs Hickman 
and Sndler, voL ii. p. 478 — 



Mr Sadler gives, fbr the fecundity of the years iCSd 
to 1730, the numbers 4'B5 and 4'25, which would seem 
to prove that the fecundity haa diminished; but it 
might also happen that this apparent increase de- 
pended on the mimner iti which the numbers have 
been collected.^ 
Sweden gives the following results :§— 
From 1749 lolffiB, - 4'S(I births lo one mncrlagc. 

'.'. i»i!iioiaaj| - 4IJ3 ., 



From iwa to ma. 



* BubbagH, in Browrtor'n 
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cian^ 8m<i>t to muove the accidental caiues attending 
years of greater or leas proeperity. 

It is remarkable tliat epidemics, periods of grent 
scarcity, and all severe sconrges, do not merely exer- 
cise a sensible influence nn tile num1)er of deuHis, but 
also an the anonnt of marriages and births. It does 
notcertainly ftjlloirthati becauee prorisions are rather 
dearer one year, that there should necessarily be fewer 
births and marriages, because the influence of tWa 
increase of price may he masked by some other cause i 
but when the dearoesa of proTiBions is very decided, 
and when there is truly a scarcity, we have the great- 
est lilceUhood of flnding it manifested in the boobs of 
nmrriagea and births. This is what we shnJl easily 
find on inspecting the following table for the Idngdom 
of Uie Netherlands : — 









The year laiT picqents a much greater number of 
deaths, tiiT the citLss aod country, than the preceding 
years, whilBt the births and marriages, on the contrary, 
have been much fewer : this year was reaUy a year 
of scarcity, ae was also the preceding one. We may 
obserre that, during the period from 1709 to 1711, 
the same e^ct took place in Prussia, accorduig to 
the numbers of Siissmileh, which have been quoted 
above, but from another cause — the pestilence which 
ravaged that country in 1710. The increase of morta- 
lity, also, has been accompanied by a tailing off in the 
number of baptisms, and that of marriages has like- 
wise fallen, but more particularly in the succeeding 
years, which hu undoubtedly been owing to the va- 
cuity which was formed in the class of adult persons. 
A singular mistake in figures, led one of Qie first 
economists of tliis contury to condudc that tlie births 
were multipUed, as if ta make np for the void left by 
the pestilence : indeed, after such scourges, it is not 
UQUiusI to ice tlto population regahi its relation to 
the means of subsistence by an mcrease of hu-ths. 

In general, privations are not only mortal to the 
human species, hut even arrest its development : their 
influence is not always felt immediately- — we often 
perceive that a long time after the cause has ceased 
to operate. In 1S26, the price of bread rose again in 
Belgium, and we also see that the mortaii^ became 
greater, and the number of marriage* and births which 
the preceding year presented! nnderwent a sensible 
diminution.* However, these latter elements, espe- 
dally the figure of births, are, from their nature, less 
lutyect to variation than the number of deaths. 

On the contrary, in the years 1831 and 1S34, the 

price of grain was at the lowest, and these an the 

years which, with respect to tlic increase of the popu- 

■ iftion, have presented the least degree of mortality -, 

e also followed 1^ years which present more 

jes and births. The changes in the price of 

d have also ss marked an influence in the country 

Ji town ; it i> perhaps less observable in tlie births. 

i • We bvrc for the foUowIng jaais ; — 

, Blnlia [0 CouDtr<i. MmztIbki. 
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a. loflueuM sf Sounu, 

The seasons liavo a marked influence 

relations of man ; they operate on his pliyiicaj 
as his moral nature. Tims, the vehemence 
passions, and the intensity of liis inclination to qriiw^ 
are modified according to temperature and clinuts) 
and the same also holds in respect lo bia reprodoctivfr 
faculty and niortaiity. Physiologists have alrea^J 
observed the influence of the seasons on the hirtU 
and dt^ths of mankind ; but tlieir results, in ganerm, 
do not agree much with each other, because they are 
moiUfled by the locality, the period, and the httbiti of 
the people to whom they applied. InlSlil, Ipuhlisbcd 
some particular rcwarches on this interesting subject 
in the Nouveaux Minuiires de I'AcaiUiiiie cfe Snif 
elUt.* The result of these researches was, that die 
□umber of births and deaths increases and decreasei 
alternately ; and that these numbers reach their aia£- 
mum towards the montli of January for deaths aiH 
towards the month of rebniary fur births ; ondtMt 
minimum about six months after, iu ,Tuly.f T^iCM 
conclnsLons were afterwards conflrmed by the gr- 
cipal cities of the X«w Countries ; and the ^BOt 
results of the khigdom were found to agree witli t)(p 
numbers flret obtained for Brussels. These reseacBnti 
became the sutyect of several interesting lettart ttqn 
M. Yillerm^.}; who, in the Aimaht de HygiiHf^ au 
since treated tho same subject to its fullest ~ --— ^ 
and has shown that the periods of maximt 
minimnm approach or recede according to the 
and habits of the people. 

We shall commence by stating the numt«r of Urlhs 
in the cities and country of the ancient kingdooi of 
the Lew Countries, during ttie twelve years frmu IltU 
to ISae inclusive. For ttie better understanding iJ 
these numbers, we have taken into account tha un* 
equal length of the months, and have takeu qunntitiH 
corresponding to months of 31 days: we hare alio 
assumed as unity, in the two Itist columns, tl^ TO^ 
rage d! the total numlier of births, twth for town imd 
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Let us first observe, tliat tlie influence of the hi 

is much more apparent in the country than in tmw 
wiiieh appears natural, since, in the latter caao, ft^ 
are fewer means of maintahung an equality of tenyif 
ratnre. The maximum of birthi uj Februarjf W^. 
poses the maximum of conceptions to happen in |M 
month of May, when the vital powers regain ajl Av 
activity, after the rigonrs of winter. 
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'A we not ba conect in condudinE, A'om the 
jirecedmg results, that climates most farourttble to 
fecundjly are thosa wliich enjoy n miU temperature^ 
and that ercesi of cold ot heat sliDuld proTe unftiTour- 
able to homoti procreatiDii. Tliia incluctioji ia in ac- 
cordance witli the results which tiave been made knonn 
atiove, on the influence of dimatea 

^o-BT, if we wish to estimate the difltrent causes 
which may modify the ioSuence of seasaua, ve cannot 
follow a better guide than M. Villerme ; and, not to 
modify the conumions which he has deduced trom 
Lia laboriona researches concerning climatei, we shall 
copy ttiem verbntim. rcfcrriog for them to the work 
of this savant. i>e la Disb-ibulioH par Mois des Cm- 
i-eptions el dc^ Naiaaaaces dt VHammc. {Aim. de By- 

" The direct or indirect influence of the annoal 
revolution of the earth aronnil thu eun, of the great 
changes of temperature which this reTolution causes, 
mid of certaJD meteorological conditions, on concep- 
tion, and cotucquently on the births of the human 
race, appears, then, very evident. Bat this induction, 
well fouad^ aa it may he, can only be really proved 
when, at the othoi side of tlie equatorial line, where 
the seasons sacceed each other in the some order as 
on this side, but at contrary times, wo see the periodic 
return of similar results occurring at similar eeasons. 

Weil, ia the republic of Buenos Ayres, the only 
country of the southern hemisphere of whinli I hare 
been able to procure monthly results of births, the 
latter ore so distributed that the greatest monttdy 
immbcn occur in July, August, and Septeniher, tlint 
is to say, in winter; and the fewest uumbers in Ja- 
nuary and May, or in summer. The alternation of 
maximum and minimum follawB that of the seasons 
precisely. 

The in9|ience of the different positions of the sun 
with respect to the earth, on the monthly distribution 
of conceptions, and conseciuently of births, ia therefbre 
Tery certain. 

There U another consequence ; tlie luaiiraum and 
minimam periods of conctption approach each other 
ig hot cDuntrieB, and recede tram each other in cold 
ones, especially the period of minimum. 

Finally, it results from oU the facts which have 
been cited, that in our atate of civilisation we are, at 
least in some measure, subjected to tlie diilerent pe- 
riodic iuiluences of the kind we are considering, which 
are numi&sted by plants and animals." 

C. Infloence i! Ihe Homa of Ihe Ditf. 
Cariosity led nie to investigate, if tliere existed any 
relation between the difTvrent hours of the day and 
the moments of births :* I hare been wiaistcd in this 
department by the data which H. Gtliettc, then (.'□u- 
nected with the Lying-in Hospital, Bruasels, commu- 
nicated to me; those data are the result of elereo 
years* observations, from 1811 to 1B32. I have since 
communicated them to M. Villenuc, who has Ibund 
them per&ctly analogous bi the results obtained at 



the Lying-in Hospital of Paris, but which 
unpuMished. so &ir as I know. 

tnth these observations, which, up to the present 
time, arc very j^^, i present the indications of still- 
bom children, at periods of six hours, according to 
the numbers observed by M. Guiette in 1827-28. 
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We see, from tlieso data, that births ate mora 
numerous during tlie night than in tlio day-time: 
the ratio Ibr the years between ISll and IS32 is 
1492 t« 1188, or 1-26 to 1 J and for the two years of 
the observations of M. Guiette, S03 to S38, or 1-23 
ia 1 : therefore, about five children are bom during 
the night to every four bom during the day. 

These observations have given rise to similar ones : 
Dr Bnek <rf Hamburg, treating the same subject, has 
arrived at the following results:* the numbers are 
reduced to 1000 ; — 
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These nuinbers give the ratio of night to day, as 
1*31 to 1. It would appear from these particular data, 
that bu'ths ore generally most numerous towards the 
hours of midnight and mid-day. 

As to still-bOTn children, the hourly difference ia not 
appreciable, frem tho small number of observations 
which have been collected. 
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I; it be true that every thing which has a direct 
influence OU Uie physical constitution of man, either 
weakening or strengthening it, has also an inJluence 
on his reproductive tendency, and causes the num- 
ber and luQd of births, and also the times at which 
they take iilaee, to vary, we cannot doubt the influ- 
ence of professions, trades, and modes of life, minor 
causes necessarily included in the preceding general 

It is to be regretted, however, tliat we have no 
particular researches on this interesting point M. 
Senoiston, in his Mimoire sio- rintenaitS de la Ficon- 
dilS en Ewope, has felt the importance of it, and has 
laboured to verify one particular Gict, which seems 
to require further ezaminatiOD. We generally think 
that the fecundity of marriage is low among fisher- 
men, and ascribe it to the phosphorus contained ia 
the fish on which they live. But deeper researches 
have shown, that the alleged fact is at least doubts : 
for it ia found that the maritime departments of 
France, inhabited by fishermen, have almost osacUy 
the same fecundity as the rest of the kingdom. 

M. Viilerm^, in his work Sur lea Naisiancei: par 
Moit. hasendiivouTedta aaeertsin if the usual severe 
labour of the country diminishesfecundity, or changes 
the periods of conception ; but he has not l>ecn abki 
to obtain any cimdoaiva results. 

It appears that the influence of professions is gene- 
raUy masked by other modifying causes, which act 
so powerfully, that, considering the stadstuiaJ elements 
which we possess, we cannot a^^ireciaie the iofloeoce 
of profeSHions in a satisfactory manner. All that we 
can decide, from researches which tiave hitherto been 
mode, is, tlmt it is weak, and especially depends on 
the tiuantity and nature cj the food, and the devekin- 
ment of tlie physical powers. " There is no principle 
of political economy on which authors are more fully 
agreed," M. BetloiBton+ says, " than that the popula- 
tion of a state is always in proportloa to tlie amount 
of its produce. It is by virtue of this law, wliioh has 

* Nacliriobt von dam GeEUDdhcllI— Zatiuui<t^ux%w!^~^^a>i>^ 
biirg,vonN,U.3u.\Ws. ■Hlt^^»«^■.^«a. 
1 But VlnflneiKS 4e \aT i(»ii:WA att'£flm\«- 
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few exctptJona, tbat we do not eee a great number of 
births among a poor and oppressed people, wlio have 
neither agricnlture, indnstiy, nor liberty. Bo flir is 
snch from being the caae, that slave popnlations de- 
fine insteiid of increase. It is an aeknoviledBed fact, 
tlirtt in St Domineo, in 1788, three marriaBes among 
tlie blacks only produced two diildren, whilst each 
marriage of the white people produced three," ■ 

I do not know whether it is an nnfounded prejudice, 
that in Prolestant states, clergymen haye generally 
a latter family than the other profesaions— Ht leimt, 
this opinion was generally believed in the ancient 
kingdom of the Law Countries. But tlie fiiot may 
be explained, not only from the nature of the profei- 
sion, but also because the income of clergymen oncn 
increases with the number of their children. 

3. The laaueDcg of MoTilU)'. 

When speaking of legitunatf and illegiUraate birth a, 
we showed that a state of concubinage tends to pro- 
duce fewer miJe children ; the same would be the 
effect of M habits which enervate the powers—they 
also diminish the mimber of conceptions. It also 
seems to be well established, that prostitutes either 
produce fewer children or are barren. The too early 
approximation of the sexes induces similar effects, 
and produces children which liave a less probability 
of life. 

Habits of order and foresight ought also to exercise 
a eonsiderable influence on the number of marriages, 
and consequently of births. Tlic man whose condi- 
tion is unsettled, if he allow liimself to be governed 
by reason, dreads to divide with a family the vieissi- 
tildes of fortune to which he is exposed ; many econo- 
mists have also maintained, and with reason, that the 
most efficacious mode of preventing an-excess of popu- 
lation in a country, is to diffuse knowledge anil senti- 
ments of order and foresight. It is evident that the 
people of a country would, not seek so much to con- 
tract alliances and load the future with trouble, if 
each individual found a, difficulty in providing ibr his 
own subsistence. The great fecundi^ of Ireland has 
been cited as an exnmidc of the influence which de- 
pression and improvidence may exercise over produc- 
tiveness.f When man no longer reasons, when he is 
demoralised by misery, and just lives from day to 
day, the cares of a family no mme aBbct him then 
than the care of his own existence ; and, impelled by 
momentary gratification, he begets cUildren, tareleas 
of the fature, aud. If we may use the expression, re- 
signs t« that Providence who has supported him, nil 
the care of the progeny to wliich he has given exist- 

Foresight may also render marriages less fruitJhl. 
because a man is less eager in reprodiKition if he fears 
that his family, becoming too numerous, may one day 
feel the finger of distress, or be under the necessity 
of undergoing privations and renouncing a certain 
degree of ease to which they have been accustomed. 
I do not doubt but tliat particular researches, under- 
taken with the design of duudating this interesting 
point, will some day confirm these conjectures ; they 
would be of the greatest utility in pointmg out the 
course to be pursued in the instruction wliich it is 
proper to giva to the people. 

One of the most striking eumplea of the effects of 
the indolence, poverty, and demoralisation of a people, 
is given by the province of Guanftinto in Mexico, 
where 100 births take place annually for every 160S 
inhabitants, and ion deaths for every isio. "Some 
traveller," says M, D'lvemois, " who has observed 
the sad concurrence of excessive mortality, tbciindity, 
and poverty, in Mexico, attributes it to the bantma, 
which almost ensures them an adciLuate quantity of 
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food ; otiiors chargo the M^g beat of Ehe e 
which begets an insurmountable aversion to 
and leaves the inliabit&nts of this indolent region 
a manner insensible tt> every other desire but t 
which Impels the sexes towards each other. Hei 
the myriads of children, the greater part of whom i 
not live to be weaned, or only appear on the i^gisf 
to give place immediately to others; and tlie^Bun 
ing ones commence the inert and brief exiatenct 
their predccoasore, like them the victirna of the in 
lence, apathy, nnrl perpetual misery to which, t 
arc hahituai-il, without experiencing the necessiti 
extricating thcniEclvcs, any more than their parei 
had done. To form an idea of what takes place 
this republic, we must read the report of a Swia H*" 
visited it in 1830. Nothing can equal the sxaomM 
physical, moral, aud poUti^ evil, with which, be Ii 
supplied his hideous account. Although he n< 
to ascertain the number of births, he haa ga 
since he calls Mexico a barbarous China." . ^^^ 

The criminal documents of Franca inform Tu.fi i 
equally curious circumstance, namely, that tilfi p 
of the maximum of conceptions nearly ccrinoide* 
that of the greatest number of rapes. M. "V 
rationally remarks, that this coincidence raay U 
to think that those who arc guilty, are 'Bonu . 
obliged in an irresistibte manner, not haTing-thCTlt 
command cf the wiH. This conjecture ac^oireirt 
greatest degree of probability from tlie reaetita 
which I sliall explain IMher on, when con^ 
the tendency to crime ; we shall there see how w 
this subject is of the attention of philosophcn ■ 
legislators. 

The producUon of illegitimate children deaema i 
attentive consideration for many reasons : in a pol 
tical view, especially, it ought to become the ni^ 
of the most serious researebes, since its tendency 
to diffuse throogh society a continnall; increadi 
number of individuals deprived of the ineanB of e: 
iatence, and who become a burden to the statei f 
the other hand, these individuals, generally posafis 
ing a feeble organisation.*' as we shall soon see, ive 
arrive at maturity j so that they do not even etb 
the hope of compensating some day for the soerifiA 
which have been made for them. According to 1 
Babbage (.Letter to the Eight Hon. T. P. Conrtanqi 
WE reckon — ^^ 

For lOnO LBglUnmlc 



PruBiia. ... - 70'^ . . 13-1 

WeslphaHa, - • iW'l ,. Il'4 

OtlcofWostphiilla, W-i 4-8 

We sec that, in the cities of Westphalia, the 

of illegitimate children is exceedingly great. 

fifty years ago, at Stockholm, Gottingen, and Lei] 
one-sixth of the births were iUegitJmate; one * 
at Casse] ; and one-seventh at Jena-f Ii'roni 
we obtain the following results ; — 
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The number of illegitimate births has 
been increaslDg, The following are the nn 
Paris, for the last few years, according to t 
Hires da Bureau dcx Longitudea . — 

bow pnoiKCly oppCHlU la the IrallE 

I on nMbi psinU— See EhnlMi«in!'t HIMwICSd 
PlajB— Jfio; Lear BDil Kjiv JeAn.] 
I GimpuTj Behroge, Ac, 
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Thus, for S8 bjrtlis there Iiave beeii almoet eiuitOj- 
10 illugitimstecbiliireii: I tliink tliia ratio is the moat 
unfuvourablQ of any wliicli has hitherto been ma4e 
known-t 
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Ntithing appcnra more twlapliil to mulliply the 
pi^ulalion of a state, without induuing injury, thaii 
mijliplyxng the products of agriculture and iuduBtry, 
ajid, at tlie same time, enauring a prudent deffiei! of 
liberty, which may he a Ktmraotee for the publiu coii- 
fldence. The absence of Ubena inBtitutlouB, nhiuh 
esdte the activity of man, and at the eorae time 
increiiae his energy and comfort, must produce the 
cS'ectB which are observed in tiie Eaat, where popnliL- 
tion Eaflguishes and decreases. On the contnuy, in 
the United States, populetiou ittcceosca with a rnpidit/ 
which luu no pariJlel iu Europe. M. Villermc* ob- 
serves, that at the period of Hie French revolution, 
" whco the tithes, duties on wioe, salt, fendal tenures, 
&c., sod corporations and warduoaliipa, had just ticen 
abolished (Ihat is to say, when petty worlnuen and 
cullivHitors, in a word, the persona of no property, 
by far the most numerous dtiss in the nation, found 
themselves all at once iu a state of unsccnatomed 
ease and competency, whidi they cdebralcd thJinigh 
tlic gieatfsC part of the territory by feasts, and rc- 
joicingfl, and more abimdant food), the number of 
births increased, to diminish gradually afterwards." 

Years of war and peace have likewise a marked 
inSoence on tbe population : wo shall only quote one 
example at present. From the dale of the wan of 
the empire, it was insinuated that tho French popu- 
lation, lac from being reduced, only made greater 
increases. M. D'lTemois, who has succeeded in pro- 
ouringthe number of births and deaths forthia poriod, 
lins endeavoured to veriiy this usaertiou, eo often re- 
peated, and he has found that it was esgcotiatly in- 
cornK^t : he hos, nwi'covcr, cstnhliahed two remarhablu 
racts.t "Whoever investigutca births, learns that, 




iince the Teturo of peace, tbe iniialiitants of trurmimily 
have been attemptiiie to repair as Boon ss powible 
the breaclios caused by tlie war. We are likewise in- 
formed, tliftt, as soon ftfl the breaches were filled up, 
the births have so exactly regoiaed what may be cod- 
■idered u their fonner ratio of iDcrease, that In 1S30, 
the lost year of which the returns are known, tbe 
birthi do not ecceed the deaths by 6000, which, in n 
population of 3,645,798 inhabitants, is the slowest 
rate of increase wo know at Tbe slight variaHoni 
cj the Norman registeta for the third of a centory, 
and their stationary condition during the year 1819, 
autliociae ua in regarding tbia movement of the popu- 
lation as the law which had for a long time Migulated, 
and prohahly will long continue to regulate, the 
newal of generations. The second fact, relatise 
deaths, informs us also, that far from being diminished, 
tbey have undergone a slight increase during tlie 
peace. But not to exaggerate tJie latter, we should 
always remember thati during tbe time at Napoleon, 
tbe BOldiera who died abroad, or in the hospitals at 
home, were never put on the stale registers ; whilst, 
ttom the period ot the restoration, the bureau of the 
civil state has inserted all military deaths, except, 
perhaps, those who have perished in the short expe- 
ditions to Spain and Algiers." 

Political and religious prejudices appear to have 
been at all tlmei favourable tn the lu^tiplication of 
tlie species i and great productiveness was considered 
as an uncquivocBl proof of celestial benediction and 
a prosperous state, without considering whether tbe 
births were in proportion to the means of subsist- 
ence.* It la astonishing that learned economists tiave 
fallen into tlie same notion. Have tJiey not, in many 
Instances, confounded the eOcct with the cause ? How- 
erer this may be, when a nation, after having been 
in a languiahmg state, regains its prosperity, we gcne- 
nilly see an increase of fruitfulness ; but wo should 
err if we were to conclude that this increased fertility, 
which is only on eOtict of the better conditiou of ^e 
people, is, on tbe contrary, the source of iC 

We cannot doubt that the overthrow of powcrftil 
religious bodies in several countries, the suppression 
of a great number of festivals formerly lield sacred by 
the idiurch, such as a less rigorous observance of Lent, 
and other similar causes, may not in our time have 
inodtfled the degree of fecundity. Erom the re- 
sefBvhes of M. Villerme, it appears that in almost all 
Catholic countries. Lent, observed as it now is, and 
especially as it nsed to be, seems evidently to diminish 
the number of conceptioDS, at least during its 




it necessary to say eom^uiig 

equivocal existence seems to belong as mucli ta 

annals of life as of death. 

To take a general idea of the subject at fint^ 
wil! be proper to state the ratio of still to live biri' 
in tbe different countries of Europe, according to ' 
calcuIaUons of the principoJ statiaUcians.* 



The average of this table would gire about I e£ 
birth to 32 living ones : this ratio differs slightly fr< 
that of Berlin, whicdi has continued almost the hi 
for the last siity years. The following are the Tali 
which have been obtained, taking periods of tevB 



We have already seen tliat the time of raarriage 
influences both the number and kind of Idrths whidi 
the marriage produces. M. Villerme has endeavoured 
to oaoertein u the number of marriages which arc 
coutnotcil during the different months of the year, 
hat a diieot ratio to the number of conceptions, and 
ho bu ooroe to the following conclusions;— Ist, that 
this mtlo Is tOHTcely perceptible i 2d, that, neverthe- 
less, marriages appear to bo rather more fruitful dur- 
ing the early months than afterwai^ ; and, 3d, that 
itianot proved, probable as It may seem, that a woman 
is more likely to become pregnant within the first 
week or two of her marriage, if she marry in April, 
May, June, or .Tuly, than If she iredded at any other 
tiine of the year. 



CHAPTER IV. 



In concluding what wc linve to sa; 
aud before examining Uio subject i 

prince to hold tt at tbe buptlnnHl fuQt- 

tccomij obsoloM In Belglniii, and we mlgbt 

which th« niagisltiLio or one of lila o( 
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faulty than those wMcii belong to Etill-births ; 
ever, when the same ratio is so nearly 
throughout, and within periods so close U> ear 
and when the data have been collected under 
administrations, we have strong reason U. 
' lat it is not for Irom the truth. 

Casper tliinks that the number of atill-birtha, 
pared with live-Urths, is greater in town th: 

country i but he does not quote any results in , 

of this assertion, which, however, is quite jni^fledlq 
the numbers which I have foimd for Western. Vim 
ders iUccherchea tur la lleprodiict!un et la Mor. 
The following arc the values obtained for the 
from 1827 to 18.10 inclusive;— 



The ratio of still-births to live-birtbs in town, il 
idmest exactly tlie same as at Berlin ; but it fiflbA 
very much from that of the comitry, indeed it it 
almost double. It la natural, then, to inquire^ whoM 
arises the great danger which in town threaten* O* 
life of the diild before it is born ? May we not atti ' 
bute it, in some measure, to the use of cotseti a 
tbe habit of tight-lacing ? _^^ 

What is sl^ more remarkable is, that the nxfftoi 

lity is greater among boys than girls : thus, ccf 9Nr 

still-births which have been counted for WeitMt' 

Flanders, 1517 were male and 1080 female ohildnni; 

which gives aratio of 14 to 10 nearly. Tills diSbmiM 

eunsiderable, and since it is nearly the taise fbr tha 

blea of each particniar year, we must ascribe it to 

special cause. At Berlin, from 1783 to 1704, Dm 

mputation is 1 518 still-births of the male and ISIO 

the female sex ; also, from IB19 to ISSS, 771 haji 




■aS 633 Klili came Into ttie vwU without liJ 
Caaper lays the ratio appears to be 28 to 20 . 
Oien, eiactlythe BRme aHforWestemriandecB. This 
now identity of reaulti is very remarkablo ; imd it 
will ba interesting to inyeBtigHte the causes of a. cir- 
cumBtance whicli n so unfaToaratile to the mnle lei. 
If we were desirous of gueaaing at fliis point, we might 
Bay, with those who eappoae that n niale conception 
requires a certain excess of energy in the womau, that 
this e:fc£ss of energy wu at)sent or wanting diiriog 
the growth of the foituB, aud that energy failing, the 
child would taS^ more &am it, if a boy, than a girL 
Hence the disproportion of dead births between the 
two sexes ; hence, also, the greater mortehty of boys 
immediatfiiy after birth, and dniing the period of 
suckling, Bt which time they are still in some mea- 
sure connected with the mother. It is also evident 
that women in t«wn, who are more delicate than those 
in the country, will he more liable to bring 
still children, and especially when they 

We possess statistical documents of still-births for 
the city of Amsterdam,* which it will be interesl 
to compare with Uie preceding. The following 
the original numbers ftirnlshed fcr the years from 
1621 to 1832:— 
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We therefore caleulafe 1 still-birth for 16-9 births, 
which is a very unfovouralile proportion from what 
we have seen above. The nnmber of slill-births of 
the male lex Ukewise here eKceeds that of still-births 
of the other sex -, and this would appear to be a gene- 
ral law, since none of the papers which have been 
quoted are contrary to it, and in nil cases the diffe- 
rence is Tery considerable, and nearly about tlie same. 
Here the avenige numbers are in tlie ratio of 3ii to 
lae, or la to 10 nearly. 

The Anauairai du Bureau rfes Longiturlet give the 
following data for Paris :— 

Biitiii. 



for the Iiwp[Uil at AnuIudaD 
BIrtlu— UgitlnuLlv, tee 
lUegitlmate. 177l> 
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From this table, we calonlato the stull-birHii to 
births, in Paris; aa 1 to l7'7^almost the same as for 
Amsterdam and Berlin. Tliis ratio does not seem to 
differ much irom that of largo towua, which may be 
generally considered as 1 to 18. We see here, also, 
ttiat the dead births of tlie male are more oumeroui 
than those of the female sci : the ratio is 13-2 to 10. 

The official tables fiu' tlie Prussian monarchy in 
1827, and for Dcumurk in 1828, furnish the following 

fiirtbl. Btill-Bitthl. Ratio. 
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These numbers, also, arc similar to those whicli 
have lieen already given. 

K we regard the influence of the seasons on still- 
births, the following are the data of Berlin, and for 
Western Flanders, during the five years &om 1827 to 
1831 inclusive: — 



These data tend to show that the number of still- 

hirths is greater during winter, and at the end of 

winter, than in summer. 

M. Casper has eiamioed some particular cireum- 

Euicei wiiich may influence the number of still-births, 

such as iUegitimatc conceptions, venereal diseases, 

the abuse of strong drinks, &c. Thus, at Gottingen, 

in 100 births, there are a dead births of legitimate 

childreu, and 15 of illegitimate children. At Berlin, 

tlie dead births in 100 illegitimate births have been, 

half the last century, three times as numennu as 

the dead births among 100 legitimate children: and 

this stete of things has not improved ; for, during the 

four years &om 1819 to 1822, it is computed there 



Lc^ltTmate hh 

lllL'gitiniate birtofl, . *,uujt iu/ ji f 

Indeed, a woman generally takes less care to pre- 
3rYe the child wliieh she carries in her bosom, when 
; is illegitimate. Moreover, it is necessary to add, 
that those children, who are almost always the fruit 
' misconduct, presuppose less vigour and soundness 
the parents. M. Duges says, that at the Venereal 
Hospital in Paris, he has found two premature births 
to BIX or seven accouchements.t At Hamburg, during 
the year 1820, in one house which contained scarcely 
any but public women aflbcted with the venerea! dls- 
€.18 illegitimate births, 6 were dead births-, 

another house in the same city, likewise partly 

occupied by public wottien, the stlll-births were 11 
out cf 33. 

These different examples prove too well the great 
influence which the condition of mothers exercises 
the children of which they are pregnant, and 

rsnv. and Kai ISM. 

}hy for ira; 
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u of the utility of Tesennbes into etill-births, 
ami lae cuusds vfbiuh may multiply tho uunilier of 

While conaideriug the roortiUity of aew born tliil- 
drcn, it is proper also to examine tlie fnle of the 
mothera. Aceording to Willan, tlio mortality in Ihc 
great Lying-in Uoapital of London, into whith about 
3000 women were oniiually tidmitted, was— 



Mr Hawkina obiorved the mortality iii the London 

Hospital in 1826, to he 1 in 70, According to the 

Game statistician, in the Lyin(;-in Hospital of Dublin, 

from the time of ite foundation in 1757 to 1825 — 

The Idse of cliildifiD haa been, ' - - 1 jn 1L> 



At the Bune hospital, also, twin eases have occurred 
in the proportion of 1 to 60 accooohements ; and three 
or more cluldren in the proportion of 1 to 4000. 

According to Tenon, at the end of the last century 
the mortality at the Hotel-Men of Paris, was I woman 
in IS, and 1 etill-barn ehild t« 13 births ; but in 1822, 
the mortality at La Matemitt was not more tlian 1 
woman in 30. At the Baiue time, in the Matemite of 
Stockholm, the proportion was almost the Bame iia at 
Paris, or I woman in 29. 

At the Lying-in Hospital of Edinburgh, during the 
yean 1826, 27, and 28, the loss was only I woman in 
100. 



to the care bestowed in its execution. In iJaeeK' 
example, where there may exist an interest fer o 
ceolmcnt of numbers, we should uatarslly eq)ect 
find a low estimatu of the people, ouil in coDsequa 
too high an estimate of the morbility ; heace Uie : 
cesaity for extreme caution iu oompariug one ooUB 
with aoiollier, or the same country with itself nt dl 

The influence which climate exercises oyer I 
mortality of the human Bpecies, deserves to be fl 
considered. Sut cUmatiilixjg, tuking the word Id 
most extended sense, is a science stiU too little i 
Taaced to engage our attention here :• we abwdnt 
want data, and particularly comparative data, w 
respect to countries out of Europe, andieven m 
European countriesthemiielvcs, where political Bcien 
have not been £ufflcicutly cultivated. It becomea tl 
impossible to appreciate at all correctly the effect) 
temperature, and its relatians to moiBtore and 
the direction of the winds, of running streams. 
We ought, therefore, in our first view, to leave 
these latter eircumstaiices, and busy ourselves c 
with the most general results. 

If we, in the first place, consider only Europe, 
if we divide this part of the globe into three i 
regions, witli a view of setting aside as fur as 
occidental causes, we may arrive at means to 
the problem wliich now occupies us. It wmi] 
better, also, to adopt the results of late yeoM, 
giving a more extended eomi.'orisjn. 



Here, agidn, we sec how much the mortality de- 
pends on the care taken of the woman and child e ' ' ' 
time of con&iemeut. The greatest mortality v 
has been noticed, was that of the Hotel-Dieu of Paris 
at the eJid of the hist century : it was 1 woman ii 
for the mothers, wliilst in London it was redueed 
in 33S, or nineteen times less. 



CHAPTER V. 



I. Influiinde or Locallly. 
We possess, in general, fewer documents respecting 
births than respecting deaths; for this reason, per- 
haps, that man takes less interest m what regards hia 
entry into life than his esit thim it The laws re- 
gulating liirthB he views more as an object of curio- 
si^, whilst it is of the highest moment for him to 
know all his chances of life ajid death. Nevertheless, 
in inf|uiring into the mortality, it behoves ua to pro- 
coed with the greatoBt caution, and not to hold, as 
molly authors have done, all numerical Btatementa to 
be of the same importauec. 

Tlio mortality is gcnernlly estimated by the ratio 
of deaths to the populatioo. Now, if it be la general 
difiioult to Hscertjun, by the rcgiatera of a eouatry, 
tlie precise number of deaths, it is still more difiSciilt 
to deternune exactly the total numbers of the popu- 
lation. A census is a very delicate operation, whicli 
can be e^iecuted only from time to time, and will be 
' found prodnctive cd' very ditferent results, according 
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As several of the authors just ([uotcd have mee 
given ratios, without t)u numbers fiom wliicli tfal 
were deduced, I have been foi'ced to t^e the avenM 
tnm the ratios themselves, luiil not from the mindt 
whiuh would have been more exact. Upon tlie vht 
we shall probably approach the truth in stAtisgl 
mortality in Europe to l>e as ibliows ; — 



North ol Bnropo, 



iislhfor4i 



Whatever distrust tlie nimibers relathig to 
ity may excite in us, I believe it may be ad 
that upon the whole the mortality is greater in 
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m Bonth oF Europe than in the north or centre, withmit 
■ anticipating the cause of thii diS^rence, and whether 

* it depends on the politic^al inetitutiutia t>r on the 

■ nature of the climate itself. It ia Englwid which 

■ turns the bal&ncQ in favour of the north of Europe ; 

■ aad were it left out, the centre of Europe would pre- 

• sent tlie leut mortaJity. If we now quit the limits 
of Europe to consider those localitiea nearer the equi- 

'' nocUal fine, nnd more expoBed to eitrerae temperature, 
' we haTe, according to M. Moreau de Jonnes* — 

■ fmlctthaLoUtoda Places. 



This last table seema to proTe that the mortality 
iiioreaaes as we approach the equinoctial line. Still, 
these numbers most be received with distrust, because 
amongst lie places referred to there are several cities, 
and the mortality in cities, as we shall shortly see, is 
generally greater than in the country. We mast also 
regret that we have so few data in respect to places 
stilt nearer the equinoctial line. According to M. 
Thomas, the mortality of whites in the island of 
Bourbon is only 1 in M'S ; and from documents pub- 
lished in Enghind in 1826, by order of the House of 
Commons, the mortality at the Cape of Good Hope 
is still leas.f 

Amongst the locnl causes which influence mortality, 
I have mentioned that of n town or country residence; 
this influence ia sufficiently well marked. In Belgium, 
for example, the following have been the results of 
late years : — 
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see that the ratios of mortality are nimost as 

This difference will be particularly apparent, 

acamine the mortality of the principal cities of 




London, 

B( Petcnborg, 



^ 



Comparing this table with the preceding one, it ia 
easytoobseryEthntlheraortality of cities ia generally 
much greater than that of those countries to which 
they belong. I think this l^ct established, notwith- 
standing the inaccuracies inherent in such 'calcula- 



We venture to conclude, then, with a high degree 
of probability, that in the actual state of things the 
mortality is leas in temperate climates than in the 
north or south, and that it ia greater in dtiea than in 
the country.t 

If we consider each country in particular, we shall 
afterwards find, according to the localities, very great 
difi^nces. Tims in France, in the deportment of 
the Orme. there is 1 death for 5£'4, and in that of 
Mnisterre, there is ] for 30'4 inhabitants — a remark- 
able diObrence fbr places so near each other. In the 
former kingdom of the Low Coimtries, and during 
the period from 1815 to 1834, in the province of Zea- 
land, there was I death for 28-5 inhabitants, and in 
the province of Namur, 1 for SI'S inhabitjints. Wc 
must here remark, that a great mortality keeps pace 
with tlie (treat fecundity. lu the localities just quoted, 
for csami^, there were— 
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Thus Zealand uid the deputmeat of Fiolsterrc 
hod more nmrriagea, birthe, luid deaths, than the de- 
partment of Orme and the province of Nnnior. I 
dedure ^at I have often been tempted to attribute 
tliesa diacreponciea to -a faulty cenros of the popula- 
tion [ bnt roore attentive researches have indnced toe 
to belieTO that this state of things is dependent on 
local cauaei. In the province of Z^iland, ibr example, 
contmuallj buried in a humid atmosphere, there pre- 
vail fevers and other diaeaaes cauaing this eieesa in 
the mortality; and this, reacting on the amount of 
subsistence, naturally incremes the marriages and 
births. 

What we have observed in these proTincea may 
also he noticed in other conntriea, vhere we equally 
observe a great mortoUty and a great fecundity. Of 
this truth, England and the republic of Guanaxuato 
offer striking examples t— 
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These are, so to speak, the two ostremo limits m the 
scale of population, and, we may also add, in the scale 
of civilisation. 

It may be said, tliat a country proceeds onwards 
to a more prosperoua conditioD, when fewer citizens 
are produced, and when those existing are better pre- 
served. The increaac tlien is entirely to its advan- 
ti^ ; for, if the fecundity be less, the uaefhl men are 
more numerous, and generationa are not renevrcd with 
inch rapidity, to the great detriment of Uie nation. 

Man, during hia eitrly years, livei at the cxjiense 
of Bociety ; i he controcta a debt whiclj might one day 
to be paid; and if he dies before having been enabled 
to do ao, hia existence has rather been a losa, or coat, 
to his ffiUow-citlzens than an advantage. Is it desired 
to know what he coats ? Let ua take the lowest price : 
from birth to the age of twelve or sixteen, the expenaea 
attending the support of a child in the hoapitala of 
this kingdom (the Low Countries) amounted to about 
1110 francs, aay 1000 only, and this rate is certainly 
not too high, even for Fronce.f Every person, then, 
who escapes from infancy, has contracted a kind of debt, 
of which the minimum is lOCiO francs, which society 
pays for the support of a child abandoned to its cha- 
rity- How, there are bom in France annually more 
than 960,000 children, of whom 9-aoths ore cut off 
previoos to their having liccome of the smalleat uti- 
lity to the state; these 432,000 unfortunate persons 
may be viewed as so many fricndlcsa atrotigers, who. 
without fortune and without industry, have come lo 
take part in the consumption of the general prodnce, 
and have then withdrawn themselves, leaving only. 
as traces of their existence, sorrow^ adieus and 
eternal regrets. The expense they have caused, with- 
out reckoning the time devoted to them, amomits to 
the enormous BQm of 13a,000,000 of francs. And if 
we cenaider, on the otlier hand, the gricts caused by 
their departure, griefs which no human aacriilces can 
compensate, it ia easy to see how worthy thi« sultiect 
is of the attention m the statesman and of the true 
philoaophar. We cannot too oitcn repeat, tjiat the 
pnwperity of states consists less in the multiplica- 
tion than in the conservation of tlie individuals com- 
posing It. 

The assertion that a great mortality unhappily 
coexists with a great feetmdity, seems opposed to the 
* Aoowdfng to M. D'IrerooIs (BftlfoUu^TUc I/niuwnMf dt 
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obiervBtloni of Mr Badieri hu^ 
remarked, the fteundity of man 
confounded with the fecundity of the population i I 
have even shown, that, all tliinga being equal, a great 
mortoUty ia rather productive of a less fecundity of 
marriages, because second and third roarriagea are 
more multiplied, and the duration of marriages be- 
comes tlien less. 

To examine the question which now occupiea ti>. 
tlic ahaotute number of hirtha and of deaths tnuat be 
compared with that of the population. 

The following table contains some rcsulta in respect 
to the different countriea already quoted : — 
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I regret that the actual state of statistics docs not 
allow me to present the observations of a great;;r 
number of countries. Btill I think that these data 
prove an intimate raUo to exist between the morts- 
lity and the fecundity. And this ratio exists aln 
between the different provinces of the same countiy. 

In clELsaing the cities according to their mortality, 
we find, according to the medium value of the num- 
bers given above, leaving out St Feteraburg, in re- 
spect to which there ia evidently some error : — 
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The numbers thna cited tend, then, to show, that 
there exists a direct relatiiin between the intenaity rf 
tlie mortahty and that of the fecundity, or, in otbw 
terma, that the number of births ia regulated by the 
number of deaths. This confirms ftitly tlie ideal rf 
tlie economiata who admit that the population tendi 
always to a certain level, regulated by the quantity 
of the products. And in thoac localities where then 
exist particular cauaea of a greater mortality, it must 
happen that the gencratjons are shorter, and aucoeed 
each other more rapidly, 

We may remark, moreover, that in the countries 
we have just compared, the number of deatlis is less 
than that of birtlis; and this happens also in respect 
to the cities, with the exception of Stockholm, Rome, 
Venice, and Bergamo. It may, moreover, be ob- 
served, that these numbers have a greater tendency 
to become equal in proportion to the direct extent <rf 



the mortoli^, with the cxoopUon of Euglanil and ii 
citiea -, we have, in fkct, fur the 
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la studyiiiB the influence of localiticB on a, less 
GxteDsive tcele, and in comparing the difieront partK 
of the aitme province, we frequently arrive at very 
disaimiiBT results ; thua, ae the country ia level or 
inounttdoDUB, intersected with foreatt or marghes, the 
numbers which the mortality maj- offer will be found 
to diOer vei7 Benaihly. M. Boasi, in the Slalistigue 
da Departmtnt de I'Ain, gives a striking cxam^de! 
with a view to study the influencci of localities, he 
divided the department int« four portiona, and from 
documents collected during the. years 1813, Igl3, and 
1S14, he obtained the following reaulta ; — 
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These remarkahle results offer a new conOrmation 
of the direct ratio which exists generally between 
deaths, marriages, and births. It may he seen, also, 
bow the neighbourhood of marshes and stagnant 
waters may become fatal. M. Villerme cites a re- 
markable example of the influence of marshea. 

" At "Vareggio," ohservea M. Villermf,* " in the 
principality of Lucca, the inhabitants, few in num- 
ber, barbarous, and miserable, were annually, ttola 
time inmiemotia], attacked about the game period 
with agues; but in 1J41, floodgatca were conatriictcd, 
which permitted the escape into the sea of the 
waters &pm the marshes, preventing at the same 
lime the ingress of Qic ocean to these marahcs, both 
&om tides and stormB. Tliii contrivance, which 
permanently suppressed the marsh, also expelled the 
fevers. In brief, the canton of Vareggio is at the 
present day one of the healthieat, most industrioua, 
and richest on the coast of Tuscany ; and a part of 
those fiimilies whose boorish ajicestara sunk ooder 
the epidemics of the arria catiBo, without knowledge 
to protect Oiemselves, enjoy a health, a vigour, a 
longevity, and a moral character, unknown to their 



Similar epidemics prevail at fixed epochs on the 
iMirdcrs of the Escant, producing what ore there called 
the Ifeveri of the pdders ; these fevers follow great 
heat, and came Zealand to approach the condition of 
Vareggio, and of the marshy conntriea quoted by 
M. SdbgL 

M. Viilcrme pointed out to me a new example of 
the increase of mortality caused by the influence of 
marshes. In the Isle of Ely, from 1813 to 1830 in- 
clusive, in 10,000 deaths, IJMra birth to the most 
advanwd age, there were 47aa before the age of 10, 
whilst in all the otlier agiiculflirftl districts of Eng- 
land together there were but 3S05 dealjia. In the 
Jale of Ely, alao, there were 3712 deaths from 10 to 
40 years in 10,000 deaths, which took place trom 10 
years to extreme old age ; and only 3142 in the other 
agricultural districts wtiich were not marshy, f 




We owe, also, to M.ViJlermSavaycnrioug memoir 
on the mortaLty of Paris and other large cities,' 
sliowing that wealth, independent circumatances, and. 
miaeiy, conatitule, in the actual state of things, in 
respect to the inhabitants of the different quarters itf 
Paris, the principal causes to which most be attri- 
buted the striking differences oheerved in the rate of 
mortality. The distance or proximity of the Seine, 
the nature of the soil, its dq)reBsion to the east or 
west, the elevated grounds shutting in Paris to the 
north or south, the peculiar exposure of certain quar- 
ters, the different kinds of water made use of— are nil 
circumstaacca modifying in some meaavire the generaj 
climate of the city ; jet they do not seem to produca 
Bcnsihle differences in respect to the mortality. To 
make this more apparent, 1 have collected in a 
single table the prinoipal results arrived at by M. 
Vlhenne: the nambers refer to the periods (com 1832 
to 1B26. 



i. InflDwCB of Ssiies. 

The influence of the sexes Is extremely evident in 
every tiling which pertains to death i it has already 
been shown to be so before the birth of the child. 
During the fbur years fl'om 1827 to 1830, there have 
l»en in Western Flanders 2597 stili-bom eliildren, 
1517 of which were males and inso females, which 
gives a ratio of about 3 to 2. This diflerence is con- 
siderable, and as we &id it appear annually, it must 
have a special cause. 

Again, thia mortality a&bcta male children not only 
before their birth, but pretty nearly during the ten 
or twelve months which follow that event ; that is to 
Bay, pretty nearly dnring the period of lactation, as 
may be seen ftom the following documents respecting 
Western Elanderg ; — 



1, Pal^K-Bofid, Feydean, and Fsabourg Mmt 
! the lat, Roulo, Ctaampi-Elya^. PlBce-Veo 
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It Bppeara, ttiEQ, beyond doubt, fhat lliere u a . 

1 ticaiar caiae of mortalitj/ wliinh attacks male cAiWroi, bt/ 
fn/erettce, before and immtdialds after tlitir /lirlL Tlie 

' B&etB are such, tbal the ratio of deaths beGire birth 
Ib as 3 to 2 i during the two first nrnnths after birth 
Use ratio ia 4 to 3 ; during the third, fiiurth, and fifth 
monthB, 5 to 4: nnd after the eighth or the tenth 
month, B. diiferencc aeorcely exists. 

The inequalitj-in the number of deaths for children 
of both sexes, towarda the period of birtli, ia a reniarlf 
able fact in the natora] liistory of man, and merit* 
the attention of physiolopsta. It cannot be attributed 
to the excess of mole births otct female births, soeiog 

I &at the ratio of these last numbers is scarcel.r from 
SO to 19 i this ratio could, at the most, explain the 
diflerencB of mortality in ages hcyonii the first year. 

The influence of sex shows itself at different agea 
In a manner more or less curious: an idea may be 

tftirmedof tliisby an inspection of the following table, 

I constructed from numbers collected In the different 

\ proTioces of Belgium :— 



• This table gives the ratio between the deaths of the 

K^ttro sexes for each year, without regard t« population, 

1 "the Dtunbers for the countn" may, moreoTer, be con- 

[ etdered as representing faithfully the amount of tbe 

k HilatJve mortality, because at each i^ the individuals 

at both Bexes are nearly equal in number, which is 

not the case in cities, at least with respect to aged men. 

The ratioof cities in respect to the population isingene- 

tal Tcry great for those of advanced years ; there exist, 

nererthdess, the same alternations of increase and of 

decrease na in the ratio calculated for the country. 

Thus, about the period of birth, there die mure 
males than females ; about the age of two yi^aia, the 
mortality of both »exoa becomes pretty nearly equal ; 
that of women thereafter increases, and becomes scn- 
cibl]' greater between tlie ages of 14 and IS years, that 
"" ' ■ r, [rfler puberty; between 21 and 26, the most 
. poch of the passions, the mortality of the male 
is that of the female ; from 26 to 30, epoch of 
ge, the mortality is once more equalised, but 
..IX •ensibly greater for women during the whole 
d of fecundity : when that period cenaes, the 
Uilf dlmimshcs, and this condition or ratio con- 
;e until the final period of existence fur both. 
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The great mortality of Qk female peoaantry (/am 
lie la campagne') during the period of child-bearing, 
may be owing to the laborious duties of their stn"' 
which they are thus culled on to perform at a period 
requuing the greatest care,* These laborioua agri- 
i-'ultHral employments are, on the contrary, from their 
regularity, ve>j far from being equally prejudicial to 
man. The male inhabitants of towns suffer much at 
this period of lite from irregular conduct, and tlw 
facilities offered for following the dictates of passion. 

Of oil the causes wliich modify the mortalit;; of 
man. none exercises a greats inSuence than agi 
This influence is univeraally acknowledged, and il 
appreciation is one of the first objects to which the 
doctrine of the calculation of probabihtiea was directed. 
Hie first table of mortality appears to be dated in 
1093 ; it was composed by the aatronomer lialley, 
who constructed it from documents of the tuly at 
Breslaw. Similar tablea have been constructed linca 
that time for the principal European conntriea; yet 
there are few in whieli the distiuctiou of the ■ 
lias been observed. Even France does not poast 
general mortality table keeping in view tliia distinc- 
tion ; and all the assurance societies continue to boa? 
their calculations on the hypothesis that the morta- 
lity is the same for both sexes. Nevertheless, the 
English have observed the necessity for modtfyil^ 
their ratef of insurance ; and Mr Finutysou, secretary 
for the national debt, has perfectly ^own that the 
greater mortality of men ought to be kept in riew. 

The tables which 1 give here for Belgium, keep in 
view not only the distinction of the sexes, but notice, 
for the first time, the diOerencea caused by a town or 
country residence. 1 have taken care, also, to indi- 
cate the mortality during the early montha following 
birth. Tlie data employed in the construction <^ 
these tables have been collected with care for a perioil 
of three years, from the registriea of the civil stale 
in Belgium. To enable the reader to compare theie 
results, I have taken the same basis, and calculated 
the mortality, assuming lO.CKKi births for each of tlie 
B^ies in town and country. A fifth table shows the 
mortality of the kingdom, without regard to the dif- 
ferences just alluded to. 
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An inspection of tliu table ihows that the probnble 
value or durntion of life niter birth is in general about 
25 year*, that i» to say, thnt at the &ge of 35, the 
number of children bom at the same time is ceduced 
to one-half. Keeping in view the distinction of the 
sexes, we find thnt the probable life of girla (fiSa, 
unmarried females) is longer than that of Imje (un- 
married males) ; in fact, it is S7 years in the country, 
and more than SS in cities, whilst for unmarried mates 
it is less than 24 years in the country, and less than 
!1 in cities. 

Towarda the age of five yoars, the chances of pro- 
longed life are the preateHt, whatever be the Sex or 
place of abode i at this epoch, the probable duration 
of life of women in city, and men in the country, is 
50 years, and of 48 years for women in the country, 
and men in the dty. 

This age of five years, when the more argent dan- 
gers of infancy have ceased, is very remarkable in tiie 
natural history of man : in proportion as we recede 
from it, the prohahle duration of life becomes shorter 
and shorter ; thus, at the age of 40, it is only 27 years 
for the inhabitants of the country, and for women in- 
habiting towns, and of 35 years only for men inha- 
biting towns ; for those who have reached 60 years, 
the probable duration of life is from 12 to 13 years ; 
aiid with the octogenarian it is redoced to four years. 

In general, the mortality is greater for man inha- 
biting towns, owing, without doubt, to tlie irregu- 
larities and excesses to which he is exposed. 

The value, then, of the average life in Belgium is 
3S'l!i years; for men inlmbiting cities, £9121, and for 
the male agricultural population,' 3197 ; for women 
inhabiting dtjes, 38-28, and 32-95 in the countly. 
According to Mr Itickman's last work, the average 
life in England would be 33 years, 32 for the men 
and 34 for the women.* In France, it is estimated 
at S%% calculated from the numbers of births, f 
Finally, these calcalatjons presume the population to 
be stationary, and we shall afterwards bare occasion 
to see that they lead to serious errors. 

I shall next make a. more attentive examination of 
the diSerent critical periods of man and woman, as 
well as of the degrees of duration of life (viaiililg, 
exuiibilitf') at diflbreut ageS. 

What first occupies our attention, is the great mor- 
tality of children i^er birth : to have ao accurate idea 
of this, it is sufficient to consider that, hi town as well 
as country, four times as man; children die within 
the first month after birih as in the second ; and 
almost as many as during tlie second and third years, 
aliiiough the mortality then is very great Indeed, 
the^Ue of mortality ^lows, that one-tenth die within 
the first month after birth. This number is equal 
to the aggregate number of deatlis of the survivors 
between 7 and 24 years of ige, or between 24 and 40 
years ; or, still IHirther, it is equal to tlie numt)er of 
survivors who reach the age of 7G years. MM. 
Milne Edwards and Villermo have made some inte- 
resting researuhes on the mortality of new-bom chil- 
dren; Toaldo, in Italy, nttribntes it chinHy to the 
custom of taking the infanta to church immediately 
after birth, where they often endure the severest cold, 

d are exposed naked to the waters of baptism. 

The mortality is so great, especially for male chil- 
dren, that, from the first year ^t birth, tlie number 
is already reduced one-fourth. The loss of boys in 
towns is such, that at the fifth year, out of 10,000, there 
are only 5738 remaining. 

The age of five years is very remarkable, because 
the mortahty, which until that time is very great, ia 
suddenly reduced, and becomes eitremcly small until 
the age of puberty. At the age of Ave years, the 
probability of life attains its masimum, that ia to aay, 

an may reckon upon a longer existence. 

The epoch which* precedes puberty, and whiJa. 

* Prataw to ttw X\)BVracl, (ie.,v.ift. 



_, a nt 13 in town and W jo the country, 

it eqvaHj deserving of attentian : it aUo pTeseota a 
m atiniiim of a peculiar kind — it roigit be called the 
maxirnum of viabitilv i it is ihe period when man can 
most depend upon his actual oxiBtence, and when he 
can wager witli most probability that he wlU not die 
the moment aiXer. 

After the age of puberty, the mortnlity becoiuei 
greater, especially among women ; this increase is 
even perceptible among women in the country. 

Towards l!ie age of 21, there is a peculiar circnm- 
etance connected with men; namely, a maximnm 
wMcli ia not obseryeii in the curve of the mortality 
of women. (See the table of curves at the end of the 
Tolume). The period of this maiimnm coincides witli 
that when man shows the greatest inclinatiun to 
crime ;• it is the stormy age of passion, which occn- 
pies a moat conspicoons place in the moral life of miui. 
The mortality afterwards diminishes insensibly, and 
reaches for men in town and country a new niiuimum 
abont the age of 30. 

The reason wliy these porioils of maximum and 
minimum are not observed in the uurve of female 

^ mortality, proroeda undoubtedly from the cirenm- 
(tance, that the effect which tbo development of tho 
piuions in woman might have over the deaths is 
<Oombined with the effect resulting from the dangers 
c£ childbearing ; for, after the age of 21 years, the 
deaths of women continue to increase, and, tiiken from 
SS to 45 years, exceed the number of deaths of men. 
The difference ia very apparent Iwtween 30 and 40 
ye«rB.t 

From 60 to G5 years, also a remarkable period, 
viability loses much of Its energy, that ia to say, ttie 
probability of life becomes very Bmo3L 

Lastly, the length of one century appears tn be the 
Hmit of man's existence. Very few exceed this bound. 
On the ]st of January 1831, of sixteen centenarians 
fbund in Belgium, fourteen OC them lived in tlie tlirce 
provinces of Uainault, Namur, and Luxembourg. Lim- 
bourg and Eastern Flanders had each one, and none 
were found in the provinces of Brabant, Anvers, 
Western Flanders, and Liege. The three oldest in- 
dividuals were 104, 110, and 111 years — they belonged 
to the proTince of Luxcmkmnrg ; the others did not 
exceed t09 years. 

Of the sixteen centenarians, nine belonged to the 
mole sex ; none of them had been soldiers : it is re- 
morliable that all these persons had been, or still were 
married, and generally were living in very ordinary cir- 
cumstances. It is generally thought that the greater 
nmnber of centenarians ace males, although the ave- 
rage litb of females is longer. 

A German physiologist, M. Burdach, has published 
some very singidur approximative comparisons of 
hunao mortality and the periods of human life.t This 
lihilosopher divides life into 10 periods of 400 weeks 
each i and thus makes an age of the first dentition, of 
adolescence, of youth, &c. ) in the first period is found 
B Hcundary one of 40 weeks, the age of lactatian. 

To complete the documents relative to mortality 
at difilirent ages, it would be necessary to consider 
the dangers to which man ia exposed every moment 
Indeed, when we say that the in&nt at birth hni a 
probable life of 15 years, we know nothing of the 
dangers to wliich he may be exposed during this 
period. It is for the purpose of considering these 
dangers that I have constructed the following table, 
which points out the actual degree of mortality of 
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each age, that is to , . . _ . _ 

within a very limits period. This tahlo is calcn- 
lated from the one on mortality : the inverse ratio 
of each number, placed opposite, may be considered 
as the relative degree of tlie duration of the life of 
roan at diflferent ages, or the relative probabili^ of 
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I liave endeavoured to render these nmnbera s< 
ailile to the eye by the eoiwtruction of a curve a be i .. 
(See Plate 2, placed at the end of the volume). The 
greater or less divergence from the axis A B, indieatH 
tlie greater or less degree of viability. Thus we Me 
that, about the age of U, viabill^ is ^'eateit : it after- 
wards presenbi an anomaly between the 13th and 
30th years. This curve has been constructed for tnea 
and women indiscriminately : the dotted line lervea 
for females. Its form is more regular than that of 
males alone i it descends in a continuous manner fruni 
the point m, which corresponds to the I3th year, to 
the point n, corresponding to the SOth, where it is 
confounded with the other cmrre. We see that viahi- 
li^ after puberty diminishes more rapidly in females 
tlian males ; it is also less during the time of child- 
hearing, from the BTth to the 4Sth year, but greatest 
at tiie age of the passions, about the a4th year. The 
curve of viability bos a striking siniilarilj to that of 
the propensity to crime, and a still greater similari^ 
to diat showing the development of the physical 
powers. 

The age of shortest viability would be then imme- 
diately oilier birth, and the age of longest viabiti^ 
immediately before puberty : the viability of the child 
after the first month of life is greater than that of the 
man near 100 years old. 

Towards the T5th year, it is scarcely greater thnl 
for the infimt about the sixth month oner birth. 

Wo shall add to what has already been raid, tt> 
law of the duration of diseooes, expressed in wbAI 
and fractions of a week, as M. Villerme has given it 
in tlie Annales iTHj/giine for January 1B30, accoidiiig 
to the documents of the philanthropic Highland S*' 
ciety of Scotland. , 
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The committee of the Scotch Society which hat 
collected these data, thinks that below the am of H 
the average annual duration of diaeasea ongfat to ba 
estimated at three days, nr nearly ; and abore 70 



yem, tlaO, toe tho worklntt daM, about 4 months, or 
1 6^ weeks. These reacarchw coincide very well mth 
the meaaurea of viabiUt/ giien above. 

M. Villerme has also lieeii inTastigating the law of 
inortBlit? of each age diiriog epidemics," aocl lie has 
been led to coaclude that It neemt to agree with the 
generiU law of mortnJit? according to age, that is to 
say, that those who, all things being equ^, have the 
least probability of life, ore those who fell moat readily, 
when attacked by (epidemics : | tlius, one epidemic 
attacks more particularly children, another old per- 
sons. Well, of an equal number of diaeases at each 
age, tlie mortality of children is greattr the younger 
they lire, and when old persons are attacked, the 
older they ore. 

This obaervation is confirmed by the researches of 
UuTillard on death caused by the small-pox -, by those 
which hare been collected after the sweating miliary 
fever, which ws,s epidemic in 1821 in the departmeat 
of OisB i and by several others quoted by M. villerm^. 

" According to the nnanimous accounts from diffe- 
rent port-s of Germany," says this philosopher, " ac- 
counts which fully confirm the official report on the 
ravages of cbolera-morhns in the city of Paris and 
department Of the Seine, the children nnder four 
or fire years, and the old persons of adranccd age, 
attacked by this malady, almost always die, wlulst 
young people less fi^uently fall under it. 

Indeed, some researclics which I have made on the 
influence of marshes, show tliat the same circumstance 
attends the fevers or epidemic maladies resulting from 
them (marshes) ; for of an equal number of sick per- 
sons, more young children died than of all the others, 
und after these the old persona. 

The infinen/a, or catarrhal fever, which prev^led 
through a great part of France during the spring anil 
summer of 1831, and which especially attacked adults 
and old persons, at least in Piiris, has principally been 
fatal to tliG latter when very old. 

All these bets concerning diseases so diOhrent. 
render it ertremely probable that the mortality occa- 
sioned by epidemicB commonly followa, as has been 
already stated, for the sick persons who are attacked 
by them, the general law of the mort^ty according 

Hence the inference, that epidemics which attack 
the two entremes of life, ore, every thing considered, 
the most jhtol and deadly." 
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It has been observed that the annual number of 
deaths may, in certain circumstances, be considerably 
modified ly scorci^, wars, and other scourges. 

The mfluence of flunine had been confirmed long 
ago; nevertheless, an Engliah atatistieian, Mr Sad- 
ler, recently thought he perceived in the relative 
numbers of Kngland almost the opposite of what his 
predecessors fiiand. Similar discordances between 
the reiulta of observers have often l)een qooled by 
superficial persons to establish the small importance 
of statistic^ inquiries, instead of seeking for the true 
cause of them. 

Now, to eiplain the difBculty which here presents 
itself it is necessary to observe, in the first place, that 
mortality docs not mcrease just at the moment when 
bread lieeomes dearer — the cKceas of mortality is only 
induced by the diseases and privations which poor 
people arc obliged to endure at periods of distress ; bo 
that, during the greater part of the time, the infiuence 
of the scourge on the registers of mortality only be- 
comes visible leveral months, and sometimes a year, 
after its coromencemeniL The consequences, more- 
OTer, da not stop auddeuly ; the price of bread may 

* An, dHygihie, Jimv. 1033, p. 31. 

t [Typliiu fEver, wbftlt occBslonnllr spreaJa epidemical]?, 
seem) to fom an ezceptton la ihlB law.] 
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hai-e resumed its ordinary course, or even hcconn: 
iuu'cr, and yet the excess of deaths may be still very 
sensible. 

Wo should be wrong in admitting, also, that the 
smallest floctuations in the prices of bread ought 
proportionally to show themselves in the number of 
deaths : in the midst of so many causes modifying 
mortality, a single one, in order to leave manifest 
traces, must lie strongly marked. We must not, then, 
ascribe, as Mr Sadler has done, the same importance 
to every year from the time that the price of grain 
had somewhat exceeded the average — we most keep 
to those years in which there was a positive scarci^ ; 

id, above all, we must not suppose the mortaliQr 



of the tables showing the 

the populaUon in Belgium from 1815 to 1B2G inclu- 
sirc, will point this out. We may there observe, that 
the price of wheat and rye reached their maximam 
in ISlSi but the effects of the scarcity over the deaths 
and births became apparent only the year foUowhig. 
Were we to follow Mr Sadler's plan, the calamitous 
year of 161G would be arranged among the happy 
ones, since, comparatively to the other years, there 
were fewer deaUis. To proceed as Mr Sadler has 
done, we ought to compare the deaths of tho fcur 
years from 1815 to 1818, during which the prices of 
grain exceeded the average, with those of the four 
following years, and we have as a medium of each 

AyeTBge of DealliB — 



Observe how this conclusive table wonld lead to re- 
stdts entirely opposed to those we have obtained. 

We cannot be too mnch on our guard against con- 
clnsions drawn from statistical documents, and eape- 
ci^y against the metliods of reasoning which may 
he employed. The greatest sagacilj is necessary U> 
distinguish the degree of importance to be attached 
to each influencing clement; and we have frequent 
proofs that even clever men have been led into ab- 
snr^tiea by ascribing to certain causes infiueneus pro- 
duced by otbec causes which they liad neglected to 
take into consideration. 

The fatal influence of the years 1816 and 1817 
shows itself not only in the general results of deaths 
flit all Belgium, but also, as has been remarked,* in 
the particular results in the foundling hospitals, and 
in houses of reihge. This may be judged of by the 
following numbers i — 
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18.813 
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We ought to attribute this greater mortality to the 
individuals admitted into the hospitals and mendicity 
houses having been already sufferers from the famine, 
and not to the privations which they had to undergo 
in these establishments. The number of admissions 
of foundlings, which, one year with another, never ex- 
ceeded 3000, reached to 39*5 in 1B17: it is this which 
has rendered the mortality greater, because tho in- 
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faints exposed at this critical time had within them 
the germs of cteath ah«ady.* 

Another obserTation which may he rnndo oc 
preceding numbers, is the dreadful niurtulity of : 
dicity houaea, which was abont i or S times aa great 
ua in the leaat healthy provinc'cs of Belgium : we may 
aay the same for the houaea for foiindliags. Tliia 
confirma the very judicious remarks which hav* been 
made by MM. Villenne Rnd BenoistODdeChiteauneuf, 
in the Atmale) d'Hi/gi^iu, on tlie uneqixal mortolit)' 
af the rich and poor. The deaths in the prisons of 
Belgium were incompsrably less numeroos than in 
the liousea of mendicity. At Yilvorde, in ]834, 1629, 
and 1S2G, there was 1 to 28 inhahitants; at Saint- 
Bemard, 1 to 22 in the year I82G; and at Ghent, ahout 
the same period, 1 to 44 only: thia ratio is aomewhat 
lesa than that for the whole kingdom. We ought to 
make a distinction between the prisons and hou9e<i of 
mendicity, because the individonls who enter these 
latter establishments rarely make a stay of 7 or S 
mantha, and generally anive there, as ha^ been 
already stated, with a constitntion undermined by 
privation and disease; an the contrary, those who 
enter prison after having imdergone sentence, arc 
generally in a less unfavourable state of health, and 
the average duration of their coo&iemeat u not less 
than 5 yeara.f 

In investigating the influence of years of peace or 




ol' confusion has heen made. A country in time ( 
war suffers, indeed, because its male population fUT 
on tho one hand, either in engagements, or in caag 
quence of fktigue and privation; an<l,on theolherliaa 
the chances ik reproduction become fewer; the con: 
try, moreover, aufibrs, because its industry and ad 
vi^ are impeded, or because importations of all Id 
especially of grain,arediminished;butanataoiiin _ 
be engaged in war without any of these catuei vjoda 
going a very HCnaible altemtioii. It would be tf 
deceptive to look for the uiTectB of it in the tables ( 
mortality. It is in this manner that Mr Sadler* a" 
denies the influence of years of war, when n _^^ 
use of English data; and without inquiring whetiM 
the means of subeistence, the imports, and tha e 
ports, had uniiergone any change, or whetller U 
nation had been deprived of a part of the male pop 
lation more than at another time. I think tliat «] 
might more accurately appreciate this infloence i 
such a country as Holland or Belgium, seTerol taiii 
vinces of whtdi have a great maritime trade, aniOi 
ports of which have long been closed. Thna I a] 
collect the numbers given during the two deceni 
periods which have preceded and followed 1B14 : ; 
one includes the years from lB04to IStSinclnairevaiij 
we shall take it as a period of war ; the other exb 
from 1815 to 1824, and forma a time of peace if— 
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Tliia table (hows us at first that u 
viucea, without enception, the number of btrttn^ 
been greater diu'ing the decennial period of peso " 
during that of war ; the number of deaths, 
contrary, has been smaller, except in some pro' 
in the interioi*, such as Gueldrea, Overysael, Dp 
Brabant (Southern), Hainault, Liege, and Namuf ; j 
the difference in several of them may be owing to U 
increase of population, and it muat lie Dbserved fi 
these provinws are chiefly agricultural, and ti 
Hainault, Namiir, and Liege, were actively engaged ia 
the clearing of lands and toilof arms. The number.] 
of marriages lias varied very little during Qte twa 1 
perioda. • 

Tlie provinces which have very sensibly si 

mortality were those especially which are 1 

and whoae porta were closed for a coniideraldB -tj 
Thus tlie two Hollands and Zealand had more d 
than tnrths. Thia state of things ceased a 
It seems to me t)iat the results contained in this'taUa 'I 



J. F, D'lvnuola, (be mulls o[ wlilch hare Im* I 



am aa condtulve M can be desired, and «bow tu vbat 
extent wBTBiofluenceniortalllj, by impedingtheacti- 
vitj of the people and injoring Iheir iodOBtiy. 

We may here find an apparent contradiction to 
what has been stated elsevhere. I hare observed that 
the deaths generally, in becoming more numerous, 
likewise iucrease the nombei of marriageB and birtlia t 
hut the obstacle to the multiplication of marriages 
was that very state of war, the influence of which I 
have just been showing — a. state which removed the 
mfliior part of the young men from society. Never- 
theless, we observe that the ntimlier of marriages has 
been aJmoat the same during the two periods i and I 
find a new confinnation of my conjectmres. The great 
mortality ought to have ahiDrtcned the duration of 
marriages, and brought on more marriages of second 
and third unions, whieh have, by tliat cause, been less 
ihiitfiil, and produced fewer births. I particularly 
insist on this tact, which appears to me very rem&rk- 
abli!, namely, that the fecundity of marriages has been 
incomparatdy lesa during the flrat period. 

Remarks somewhat similar should be made for the 
inQoence of years of famine. Here the contradiction 
appears greater. A great number of deaths has fre- 
quently been accompanied by fewer marriages i this 
was owing tu the want which momentarily induced 
the death exdting a fear to undertake new establish. 
meats, so that persons did not pass rapidly from the 
state of widowhood. What has been obserred con- 
cerning the deatlis, which, by njoltiplying, multiply 
the marria^feB and births, ought only then to be geue- 
rnlly understood for those countries which are not 
under the influence of accidental causes, such as wars, 
epidemics, famines, &c. 

3. Influence of Sgasnns.* 
Tlic numlier of deaths, like that of births, under- 
goes very sensible variations accordingtothcdifierent 
montlisofthe year. JNumerous researches have al- 
ready been presented on this subject, and it lias been 
acknowledged that, in our climate, the rigours of 
winter are in general mortal to the human apecies.f 
The following table, prepared from the documents of 
Bel^um, and according to the same principles as that 
which has been given for births, will preaent a, first 
example of the influence of seasons on mortality; — 
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X«t na here agdn remark tliat the Influence of the 
seasons ia.more evident in the country than in town, 
where there is a greater combination of means to 
withstand the inequality of temperatures. 

The terms of maximum and minimum do not take 
place at the same time in all climates ; in some, they 
even appear to have been shifted by eiviliaation, which 
has caused local causes of epidemics to disappear. 
These epidemica were especially caused by Mgh tem- 
peratnres in marshy places or the interior of cities. 
M. Villerm^ has pointed out a very striking example 
for Ihe city of Paris {Aa, d'Hygiaie), in the following 
table of the moutjis, arranged in the order of the de- 
creasing number of deaths of an average day:-- 
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July. 



July. 



Tills table is founded on two millions of deaths : it 
results from this (says M, Villerme), that from the pro- 
gressive diminution of the epidemics which so often 
desolated Paris formerly, at the end erf summer, the 
annual period of the maximum of mortality in this city 
has been shifted. During the years of the 17th cen- 
tury of which we have accounts, thia maximum took 
place in autumn, but now it is in spring. Formerly 
the minimum was observed at the beginning of sum- 
mer, hut in the present age it is a Lttle later. This 
proof of the amdiorations which have been made in 
Paris, since the end of the reign of Louis XtV, (con- 
tinues M. ViUermc}, either in the healthy state of the 
city itself, or in the lot and condition of the inhabi- 
tants, is decisive; for we may afSrm that the changes 
which we have just confirmed, belong, not to an in- 
crease of mortality daring the season which at present 
gives the maximum, but to a diminutiou during the 
season which formerly cvntained the greatest number 
of deaths. 

M. Tillerme makes the observation, that the epide- 
mics which result from famine always exercise their 
ravages at annual periods, when food is most scarce, 
difficult to obtain, or the diseases which induce pain- 
ful conditions of life, for a great number of men, are 
more nmnemui or much more aggravated : and they 
cease after harvest, wliich brings hack abundance. 
For example, in the ancient kingdom of Holland and 
the Netherlands, at the end of tlie bad harvest of 
1816, the excess of deaths became very sensible dur- 
ing the following year, and particuliily during the 
months which preceded Ihe new harvest 

With respect to epidemics, independent of famine, 
tliey seem to be generally combined with summer 
or hot wearier, and the first montlia of aulimin, at 
least in our climate. This seems to be especially the 
case from the researches of M. friedlajider for Lon- 
don, Dantzic, IVIulta, Lavalette, and Aleppo.* 

According to Wargentin, the maximum of morta- 
lity for Stockholm would take place in the month of 
Angnst ; and according to M. Mourguc. it la the same 
for Monlpellier. The displacement of the maximum 
in these cities may be owing to 1<ku1cu^»». V. ti:^ 
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peora, at least in moat European countries, that tbe 
niaximam of deatlie generally takea plBf« at llie end of 
winter, and the miuinmin about the middle of summer, 

Bnt this obBerration wBs «o complex that we sought 
to analyse the particular facts which it sums up. It 
WHS interesting to lee if the rigours of winter were 
eqnally fatal at oil ages, and if the maxima and 
minima of deaths inTariahly took place in tbe eame 
months, at different periods of life, or whether they 
Taried according to these periods. 

1 have examined this thorny qneation with care, 
notwithstanding the long and irksome calcolations 
which I was obliged to undertake. To perfect ni7 
reeearclies as much as possible, 1 have taken into ac- 
count town or country residence, and the distinction 
of sexes, so that tbe tables which I hare formed are 
at the same time tables of mortiiUty for the difierent 
months, for men and women, for town and country.* 
I do not tliiok that this subject has iret been consi- 
dered in a sufficiently comprehensive manner i there 
were, howerer, some special works, particularly on 
the mortality of new-bom children. MM, Villerme 
and Milne Edwards had observed that the mortality 
of new-born cliildren increaaea during the heat of 
summer, and still more dating the cold of winter (f 
but their numbers, belon^ng to the three months 
which Ibllow birth, do not establish distinctions far 
each particular month, noi for the more advanced 
months. 

According to the researches made in Belgium, tlic 
maximum of deaths in summer was not sensible dur- 
ing the first month after birth : but, setting out fhnn 
this period, it takes place in August, and la most con- 
spicuous towards the middle of tbe first year ; the 
two minima, which were confounded during the first 
month, afterwards diverge more and more until the 
fifth and sixtb months, and are placed the one in 
April the other in November : they afterwards approxi- 
mate again, to be again confounded, after the first year, 
and to form a single minimum in September. This 
singular result is found again when we consider the 
tables for the mortnJity of tbe seiea separattly ; it is 
found agiun, in making the distinction of town and 
country! hut the maximum of summer is manifest 
in town from the first month af^r birtb. 

When we consider the numlror of deaths which 
take place sqon alter birth, it becomes necessary to 
take into account the excess of births wliich takes 




place after tlie winter; "ioTT, i „ 

of this excess, we find that it does not senalbly influ- 
ence the results previously announced. It is alwaji 
correct, then, to say. that the greatest mortality. 
in the first year which succeeds birth, is observed 
during winter, that it diminishes in spring, increasea 
a littli dnruig the heat of summer, and ofterwordi 
undergoes a new diminntton on the near approach of 
winter I so that a mild temperature is most fitly 
adapted te tender infancy, while excess of heat and 
excess of cold are pr^udlciol to it, either becauw 
these excesses directly influence an organisation whicb 
is still very delicate, or because they act through tbe 
intermedium of the mother who supparts it. 

After the first year, the mortality of children ii 
entirely altered; we only observe one maximum ud 
one minimum 1 the masimmn appears after winter, 
and the minimum in summer. From the age of eight 
to twelve, these terms are slightly nitered, and advanos 
in the order of the months, until near the epoch of 
puberty. In such a manner that the maximmn of deathi 
is observed in Hay and the minimum in Octobsr. 
Near puberty, the maximum recedes until the astli 
year, and is invariably placed in tlie month of Fehmitj, 
until the most t^mote age. As to the miniinum, it 
does not again leave the month of October, but it 
establishes a second in tbe month of July, which ra 
mains there till the end of the mortal career ; so that 
between tliese two minima, placed three months dis- 
tant from each other, we observe a secondary n 
~~ scarcely apparent indeed, during the monl 



Thus, when man and woman liave attained their 
physical development (about the age of 35 yeafs> 
the^ are like children during the first year, most 
subject to mortality after the heat of summer a ' 
the rigours of winter. 

The table whu^ follows will assist the reader it' 
understand these results, and their numerical anoo- 
elation. It is well to be aware, that in the nslnitli- 
tions I have token account of the unequal lengA* <£ 
the months. On the other hand, tlmt wc may pp" 
oeive at one glance the law of mortaUty with Kspei 
to seasons and ages, I have constructed a seriei c 
lines, which, by their greater or less dirergetioe frodl 
tlie horizontal line, indicate the greater or leas divfl^' 
gence from the average mortality. (Sec the ^med 
table, plate 1). 

Boosotid And Age on Mortollt}', 



Atlan of MflEsLriolit and LuxembouTK. lu 
in the tables prcpatca for llieBontEm pirl 
/ Ab. dHjylinp, JSO. 



We may see, Adoi the preceding table, that at up' 
period of life is the influence of tlie seasons on w 
tolity more perceptihle than in old age ; and at no : 
less than between ao and 2S, when tlie physical m 
flilly developed, enjays the plenitude of his power. 

The absolute maxima and minima are veyevideM 
between I and 12 years, and after the age of 30, rii 



period, are oa 1 to 2 and 2j. It ii not bo vith the 
BceoDdory maxim n of smnmer: tJie numbcTB irhich 
they present differ bo little from those of t1ie miniinn 
between which they fail, that we may, for some pe- 
riods, attributethediffereneeto the ftlmoit inevitable 
errors in this epedes of ohsetvationH, if they did not 
mimifeBt tliemeelyeB in the saine manner for several 
SQCcessive years, and evco \o Hie partial tables, mak- 
ing a distinction of sexes. 

Now, if ve establish this latter distinction, we shBlI 
find that, for the different epochs of life taken aepn- 
ratf ly, the Qombers minima and maxima, both abso- 
lute and Becondory, fall almost exactly on the same 
months, and that their ratios have almost the same 
valnes ; but it is not bo with the absolute number of 
deaths for each sex. Thus, as we have already seen, 
during the first year Rfier birth, more hoys die tlian 
girls, and Tbc ratio of deaths for the two sexes is 
almost the same for eacli month. Besides, we may 
judgebetterbycomporingthedeatJis which have taken 
place at the same epochs and in tlie same localities. 
1 sun contented to compare the principal ages witli 
each other, and 1 have assumed as unity the number 
of male deaths. 



ON MAN. ^f^SF 

buted "to the difltoaeeof tempetBttire between day 

and night, which is never greater than at this time of 
the year," This diflference, according to him, princi- 
pidiy affecla the digestive tube, an organ which. In 
the child, is yery liable to contract serinns disease. 
The secondary moximnm of September, for the inost 
advanced years, which lalao find in his nam bers, still 
remains to be explained! moreqvcr, the two caaies 
assumed are both probable. 



G, Influunn of (be lloon or Tims of Dir- 

Tlie difibrent partit of the day (day ond night) seem 

exercise an influence over the number of deaths 

similar to that by the same cause over births : but to 

arrive at satisfhctory conclusions respecUng this point, 

more nnmeraua observations are required. The only 

data I have been able to obtain ore drawn ft'om the 

records of l^e Hospital Saint-Pierre at Brussels for 

period of 30 years ;■ — 



^fe^he 



In making tlio distinction of town and nountry. I 
have not found any essential diOerence in the results 
conceming the Influence of seasons on mortidity. I 
was also equally occupied in investigating the influ- 
ence wliich the seasons might have on the number 
of still-bom infants ; but the results which I have 
obtained have already be«n quoted at page 35, 

Since my first researches on the relations which 
exist at different ages, between tlie seasons and the 
mortality, a similar work, by M. Lombard of Geneva,' 
has appeared, I have had the gatigfaction to see thai 
the eoneluaions of this philosopher almost eiacOy coin' 
cide with my own; although they only include 17,633 
deaths, it is easy to perceive that they establish 
nearly the aanie facts as those observed in Belgium, 
Some displacements of the maxima may proceed 
from the combined influence of different causes, 
which must naturally vary with the localities. Thus 
the tables of Geneva give for the first month ofVer 
birth results confbrmable to those uf Belgium, and 
do not x^crceire any secondary maximimi in lumm , 
except for infants between one month and two years 
old — though this secondary maximum is evidently 
later than in Belgium, and appears in the mouths of 
September and October. It is to be regretted that the 
numbers for Geneva do not make the distinction of 
children of early age, since their mortality difie 
much, according to my obserrations. M. Lombard 
does not admit that this secondary maximu 
deaths, which he finds in September and October, fop 
children of one or two years old, may bo caused by the 
continuance of beat, to wliieh cause ^lil. Villenne and 
Edwards attribute it; he thinks that it might be attrt- 

* He llnllnaiH gn ^Iwna aiir In Mm-bllli^ h i)irr«miii Ajirg. 
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Tlie dlfl&rcncc of day and night is not so well 
marked for the births; and, contrary to what we ob- 
served in regard to the births, most deatlis take place 
' the day time. Tlie two first parts of the day pre- 

it nearly the same number of deaths, the difference 
affecting chiefiy the H hours following mid-day end the 
6 hours preceding midnight. 

The inquiries of Dr Buck of Hamburg do not 
agree so well with ours on this point as they did in 
regard to the births. The following table contains 
the results, as he has given tliem, the seasons having 
been taken hito consideration, end their sum reduced 
to 1000. 
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These numbers agree with the preceding only in 
this respect, that the number for the first jart of the 
day exceeds that for the second. The ratio in respect 
to Hamburg is 548 to 132, and ibr Brussels 3TiS to 
3683; and this is also what we observe with respect 
to births. Bnt I repeat, in order to entitle them to 
confidence, these reaeaTches ought to be ve:y tonsi- 
derably extended. 

CHAPTER VI. 



I. InflueDw of PniteHlnns, Degne of AfHasHS, Sas. 
It is scarcelypossible, in thc^ actual state of science, to 
determine precisely the diSbrent chances of mortality 
to which man is exposed in difierent social condi- 
tions: the elements which we have been able to col- 
lect, to determine this point, are at present too scanty; 
however, they enable ua to prove that the influence of 
profeasiona, for Inatanec, may cause a considerable 
variation in the de^e of mortality. It is the same 
with the affluence and mode of subaiat^i^ce of a people. 
To obtain coneluaive ideas on these important points, 
I am going to bring forward the principal results 
which have been arrived at. 

Statisticians at the preaent day appear to acknow- 




rse ON : 

ledge that the chauuei of mortality are much more 
numerous in maaofactuiijii; than in agricultural coun- 
tries, and in tlie intcrioc of dties than in the middle 
of the country. We have already had eevcral proofs 
in what hna gone hefore, and we can produce some 
fresh ones— I do not say for town and country, foe we 
have seen that the difference of loarlality is too appa- 
rent to require uat« return to it again— but for maJiu- 
fftcturing provinces.' 
If we first loolc at Engknd, we shall there find veiy 
evident differences between the manufafturing aiid 
agrieultursl provinces. The following are some re- 
sults which have been Hiinmuoicated to me by M. 
Villerme, who has deduced them iWim the new docu- 

»ments pubtished in England by Mr Bickman, for tlie 
years 1S13 to 1830 inclusive;^ 



ho wbolp of tlie Bgrloi'l 
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We here see very eridently that all tlio advautages 
are on the side of the agricultural districts. 

In the Netherlands, tlie most agricultural jiroviace ia 
Gueidrea: the mortality there U only 1 in 537 indi- 
viduala, wliilat in the commercial provinces of Hoi- 

In Belgium, tiie provinces generally displaying the 
(fewest deaths are those of Luserobourg, Namur, and 
Hainault ; these are also essentially agricultural pro- 
vinces, although the two latter have some manufac- 

Franee presents similar reaalt9,bnt which will appear 
less eonclosive, because the departments most exposed 
to mortality are certainly Hie manuiacturiiiK depart- 
ments in general; but since these are also those which 
include the greatest cities in the kingdom, we cannot 
exactly iii»*sni whether it is really the profesaiooa of 
tlie inhabitants or their dense crowding which causes 
the excess of mortality. 

It would appear evident that the most fevonrablu 
Btate for man ia a regular life, which produces a suffi- 
ciency for his wants, and which is not agitated by the 
passions or irregularities of town Lfe. In the agri- 
cultural state, man generally attajua a state of com- 
parative affluence: he does not undergo, aa in the 
manufiicturing districts, the alternate changes of su- 
perfluity and want^-be is leas acquainted with these 
two extremes which snlycet him to privations or 
drive him to excesses. 

Misery, with the privations wliich it brings in its 
tnun, is one of the most powerful causes of mortality. 
Several itatisticiaos have endeavoured to demonstrate 
this observation; and again, very recently, U. Beaois- 
ton de Ch&teaimeuf has given a new cotmrmation of 
it in a paper eutitled " On the Duration of Life ia the 
llich and in the Poor."* Tlie author, to whom we 
are indebted for a valuable collection of researches on 
the mort^ty of man in Ms different social conditions, 
has mode, on the one hand, an abstract of tlie deaths 
of 1 600 persona of the highest nmk, among which are 
1 37 sovereigns or princes ; on the otlier hand, he has 
taken from the civil registers of the state the deaths 
irf aooo persons in the 12th arrondiasement of Paris, 
• Hcv [he Maiiihiti- tor JIny 1 1 , 103. . 




wliich contains a popnUtlwiL __. _.._ ... 
ragmen, sweepers, delvera, day-labourers. Sic, a clsai 
subjected to pain, onuiety, and hard lubour, who live 
in want, and die in hospitals. These researches, 
which bring together the extremes of wealth and po- 
verty, have given the following results ; — 



MoTtiitiiy 



eties likewise tend 
to point oat the greater mortality of the poor. The 
Equitable Society had always employed the tables of 
mortality of Northampton ; but the secretary, iit 
Morgao, showed, in 1810, that the deaths of 83,000 
insured persons, wliich had taken place in the ipatt i 
of 30 years, were in the ratio of 2 to 3 comptmd witik 
those given in the tables. Among these cdecl 
sons, the mortality of females is etil! lower than 
of males, because, hi the middle class, wamen 
more exempt from anxiety and fatigue, as well ai 
fatal effijeta of passion and irregularities of 
In general, among the persons insured by tl 
table Society, the average death anuuaUy i 
1 in Bl-5 from the year 1800 to 182().t 

On the other hand, to take an extreme limit also, il 
we consider man in the state of greatest misery lai 
deepest degradation, it is calculated that one neg^ 
slave dies annually out of 5 or 6, whilst Uie ftW 
Africans who served in tlie English troops only lost 1 

It is likewise proper tliat we should duly onder- 
stond the word riches, when speaking of populatioa; 
a great abundance of goods ia often oiily a ready meaiM 
of gratifying tlie passions and giving way to exceisai 
of every kind. The most favourable stateof Bpecwll 
ia that in which they have the means of providSigmf 
every teal want^ without exceeding the boandaoftaw 
perance, and without creatmg artificia! wants. H '"^^ 
to be observed, as M. de Tracey very judiciously 
marks, that the people are almost always richer ia 
nations called poor tbitq in those called rich. Thus, 
tliere is no nation jiossessed of more wealtli thatf 
England, yet a great part of the population subaiftoa 
pubhc money.§ The rich province of Flandcra 
tainly contains more poor than Luxembourg, 
great fortunes are rare ; but here the population 
in a state of general affluence, and find the men 
procuring moderate incomes, and which never 
from day to day, as in the manulocturing i" ' 
Tlie saine may be said of Switzerland, and 
tural countries generally. 

According to Mr Ibiwkins, tlie mortality of 
whole marine of England, in the different parta of: 
world, without excepting the population in hoop" 
was in 1S13 1 m i2. The same author thinka 




M. Benoiston de CliBteaimcuf lias alao been occupied 
witli investigatioDB on the mortality of tho rrencli 
army compared with that of the rest of tho popula- 
tion, and he bita been led to several cutiona reaulta, 
whi<!h I shall endeavoaT to »t*te BUCcineUy.* 

M-dcChiteauneuf herelikcwiaeflnda thnt tliepri- 
vilege'J daas is tliat which is Ihu btst fi.'d, and under- 
goes the lenat (kHgae: thus, according to the docii- 
meota of France, the morliUitj of the soldier was a 
little greater thflji that of the mass of the people; the 
guard has fewer deatha than the army ; and the BUb- 
offic«r dies more rarely than the Bolder, both in the 
gnsrd and army. 

If we investigate the influence of acasona on the 
mortality of soldiers, the foQoTring are the reaulta 
which we obtain for the deatlia of the infantry from 
1820 to 1826:— 

Winfer, Junuary, Febniaxy, Marcb, - 4'l6e 

Spring. April, May, June, .... 41M 



a of deathi fails in rammer. Bnt 
without taking notice of the astronomic calculation 
which fises the period of the seaaona, if we determine 
tlie seaaona by their influence on tlie atmoaphera alone, 
after the manner (rf sereral German and Italian phy- 
Bicians, we have a new dlTJaioii as follows : — 

SHUooa. Montlis. Scathi. 

Winl*r. l)e™mber, Jamury, Fetminrj-, - a-0!ill 



The minimum of deatha ia no longer in soinmer, 
but takes place in autumn. Thus, in whatever nay we 
divide the year, whether into half-years, quarters, or 
eeasons, the intensity of mortality reaches its minimum 
in winter. Taking the numbers of each month, we 
find two minima and two maxima : these results differ 
less from thoae of civil life than M. de Chnteaaneuf 
thinka, who, moreover, when he composed his memoir, 
was not acquainted with the influence of seaaons on 
diffirent ages. We may form an opinion of it hy 
bringing together the nnrabers of France, and those 
■whiii I have found for Belgium. 






Februaiy. 
April.'- 



Wo see, however, that after the great heata of sum- 
mer, the soldier ia exposed to a degree of mortality 
which ia not obaerved in civil life. 

tf we consider tlie different regions of France, we 
shall find thttt the inhabitanta of the provincea in tlie 
♦ Eswl BUT iH Mortality dB I'lnfHnterio yrsnfslim lAn. ffllg- 



north are more capable ofbeuing Uie fatignca of ser- 
vice than those of the south i hut none appear less 
fitted for service than those of the ccutre. 

M. de CbMeauneuf has also endeavoured to inves- 
tigate what eauaes the increase of mortalily of tho 
soldier, and he has examined the infioence of several 
eauaes, such as duels, venereal diseases, suicides, nos- 
talgia, phthiaia, &c. This able statistician had already 
examined in another work the influence of certuu 
professions on the development of pulmonary phthisis,* 
and he had arrived at several intereating conclusions. 
M. Lombard of Geneva has since been occupied with 
the same subject of research,! and has collected a 
great number of facts, of the principal results of which 
we ought not to be ignorant. 

After having discuaaed the data aflbrded him by 
five different lists, formed for Paris, Hamburg, Vienna, 
and Geneva, M. Lombard has put them together, and 
divided the professions into three classes, according 
as tliey are favourable, indifferent, or unfavourable to 
the development of phthisis, or, in other terms, accord- 
ing as they have a greater, equal, oi smaller number, 
than the general average. 

The following is the general list ; — ■ 



1. In iiU the Vista. — Sculptors, printera, hattera, po- 
lishers, gendarmes, brushmakers, soldiers, jewellera, 
tailors, millers, mattress-makers, lacemen or embroi- 
derers, lemonade -makers, domestics, and hairdress- 

2. Ih llie majoritij of tlit luls. — Copy-writera, cooks, 
tuiuera, joincra, barlKra, shoemakers, and coopers. 

3. In one tut mlg. — Ironmongers, vlnedi^ers,^ 
commisaioners, old - clothesmen, tinmen, porteurs de 
fcmiDE, pavicra, engravers, mechanics, calico-printers, 
doorkeepers, showmen, springmakera, cnamcUers, 
design-painters, street-sweepera, pastry-cooks, show- 
makers, instructors, carters, lirokcrs, sundial-rankers, 



showpillar-makerB, upholsterers, Protestant i 
ters,8 iron-raerchanta, lime-makers, baakct-makera, 
shepherds, teachers of arithmetic, police-officers, ser- 
vants in place, feather-aellera, crystal-cntters, gatlM- 
weavers, sportsmen, and ribbon-makers. 
B.— Amnnj Women. 

1 . Ia alt llie tislg. — Seamstresses, shoemakers, glovers, 
and embroiderora. 

2. In the wajority of (he lisia. — Polishers. 

3. /Bo»«(j'»(DBiy.— Makers of watch-needles, dock- 
makera, milliners, teachers, laundreaeea, old-clothes- 
women, tcdlet and mercer-women, hatters, liookbind- 
ers, knitters, jewel-makers or dealers, feather-makers 
or dealCTs, florists, brushmakers, and lacemakers. 



Students, plasterers, stone-cutters, saddlera, del vera, 
cloefcmakera. waggoners, cellannen, || goldsmiths, 
stocking ■ makers, charcoal-makers, piders, musi- 
cians, sawyers, and glaziers.^ 






IIouselceeperB, day-labourers, api 
giuzeniBkure, gilders, atocking-mende 
makers. 



A.— Among Men. 

I. In ail tlie lisls. — Coaehmeo, quarrymen, cmpen- 

tera, btverQ-keeperi, bntchera, porters at the niHrfcet 

and messa^-boya, porters, ta.nnera, lileachers, barge- 

1, confcctionecB, slaters, foundry-men, and order- 






. Inihew 



I 
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3, /« one titl mUi/.—SaxgeonB, braziers, cutlers, dif- 
ferent merehants, woodcutters, advoeates, sedao-car- 
riers, chamois-leathei-dresaera, agriculturists, men of 
letters, negotjators, grocers, persona employed under 
goTemmcnt, bookbinder!, goyernora of coHegea, com- 
miesionera, loaders, clogmakers, merchant -drapers, 
druggjsta, amiuitanta, veteran officers, grooms, mes- 
seogera, bankers, magistrates, dyers, physicians, coal- 
measurers, notaries, carvers, lawyers, money-ohangera, 
breeches-niakers, candle-makers, toiiBCco-merchanla, 
librarians, haraess-makers, blanket-weavers, furbiah- 
ers, plumbers, woofl-merchants, professors, chocolate- 
makers, funeral assistants, landlords, cheesemongers, 
skin-dwlers, fiuriete, oMmney-sweepers, agents, ar- 
chiteets, gunsmitlu, packers, pinmakers, assizers of 
wood, vermicelU-mULcrs, teachers of foreigu languages, 
needle-m alters, spinners, cotton-weavers, niatble-cut- 
ters, starch • mano&cturers, ragmen, water-carriera, 
toymen, stuET-manufacturera, shop-boys, miners, mer- 
chant-mercers, and combmakers. 

B.— Among Womai. 

1. In an the lifts. — Carders of mattresses, sick nurses, 
retailers, bleachers, gardeners. 

2. In the mojoWiy of the litU. — Women employed in 
doing lailor-irork. 

3. In one lUl oidg, — Fringe-makers, embroiderers, 
wiuders, gauzemakers, ragwomen, eotton-spmnera, 
vratch-chainmakers, calico-printers, cooks, domestics, 
annuitants, washerwomen, merchant-grocers, counter- 
pane-makers, butchers, midwives, bakers, female por- 
ters, and leech-appliars. 

Next, passing to the causes which may influence 
the frequency of phthisis in tlie diSereul professions, 
M. Lombard arrives at the following concinsions ;— 

1. The circumstances which multiply phthisis, are 
misery, sedentary life and absence of muscular evcr- 
dae, shocks sustained in workshops, a curved posture, 
the impure air of shops, the inhalation of certain 
mineral or vegetable vapours, and, laafly, air hjaded 
witli thick or impalpable dust, or light, clastic, fila- 
mentous bodies. 

2. The circumstances which esercise a preservative 
influence, are riches, active life, and iresh air. regular 
exercise of oil parti of the body, inhalation of watery 
vapour,* or animal and vegetable emanations. 

If we want to ascertain the degree of influence of 
each of these causes, in the production of phthisis, 
among the workmen who are found exposed to them, 
it may be considered as being oa follows: — 

ATvlage number of pUthialcol persons, 114 in IIOO. 

I.-Noiloua tnllnenccs. 

I. Ufa»nl and Testable rananatlDni, - • IHTD 



* [Tbe tbeorj erMeDlly sHudcd U 
bilaats of monby onmtHos wnv tea 
Ihjm othen. wu Hiippori«d rnr p w 
ul Mfynranli eallreJjr itandoned. J 
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There are, then, many other reaearehea which )i# 
for their olyect the determination of the InflDcmce 
profeasiona on mortality;* it would be diflBcnlt ; 
present a summary here, since the facts at presa 
collected are very ftw ; however, I cannot paM otI 
in total silence the researches of Casper of Berlin, wht 
by hia labours in medical statistics, has tsken a dlK 
tmguiahed rank in science-t Casper finds that thi 
profession of medicine is perhaps more exposed ft 
mortality than any other, contrary to the preiudicd 
so generally received ; and he has observed that thc»< 
logiaos occupy the other extreme in the scale of mitfi 
tality. Undoubtedly, we must here include imdjgl 
tbe name of theologians, the clergymen and not Ot' 
learned men who descend into theological MndiMr 
which may make a groat diflference, £br the aetiyitf. 
of mind, carried to a cert^n degree, may become *» 
pr^udicial, as a regular and quiet life is adraiitflgeagi; 
to the preservation of man. The following table, pre- 
sented by Casper, points this out clearly ; — . 

1 havb att^Dcd the ago of 70 




Phyricia 

It would seem to fuUow ^m this table, that nienM 
labour is more injurious to man than bodily, but Iht 
le most injurious state is that where faCigne of bo^' 
joined to that of the mind. A sedentary liffe, wbiffl' 
not exposed to any kind of excess, appears, on tbs 
intrary, to be moat fhvouraUe. The aummai7irtdd^ 
foUows will aufllce to point out the extrenr — 
Of 1000 deaths, there were as follows ;- 



Age. 






Tlieologtani. 



I do not know whether we have any precjse n 

arclies on the inftueuce which study in general hi 

L tlie constitution of cliildren and yoimg penon 

This subject deserves a serious examination at til 

present day, especially since many parents, hy la 

proper attention, and someUmes from motives of id 

very censurable cupidity, bring up thar Ail 

we should grow plants in a hot-houae, to eajM 

their flowers and fruits the sooner, Nmneroaa (j 



ilea have shown how short these fruits 

li how subject those are who produce tbeiH 

aturi: decay; we have seen few of these p 

preserve their reputation beyond the period of in&ncj^' 

-- withstand the e^ccessive efforts of an ot^anisatlM 

I feeble for the labours imposed upon it. We AlV 

also have occasion to examine, when speaking of] 

mental alienation, to what extent encessive •tooie^' 

especially in the exact sciences, may predispose- to 

this dreadful malady, or even entirely — '~ "■ " 

happy organisation. 

n the AnnalBi S'Hssifuc. i 





H dkDger, inliFreDt 
I the liabita of individuals, and the quejity of the 
food and drink which they uaa Of this nuralier ap- 
])ears to be atono in the bladder, whieh CBpeciallj 
afflicts certain localltiea. I am under obligationa tb 
M. Civiale, for dlfibrent data on thii cruel icDDrge, 
which ii now combatM with to much succsib ) and I 
thought that those reapcctiiig age vrcra not without 
interest in a work the object of whieh is the atudy of 
the devBlopment of roan. Although the observations 
are at present scanty, it appears certain that the dis- 
poaition to this diseaae is the greatest in childhood ; 
we may judge from the following table ;— 









It is about the age of five years especially, that the 
uunihcr of calcidoufl patients appcara to be tiie great- 
est. Indeed, at Lunfivillc, tlie foUowing numbers have 
been observed from year to year, commencing at in- 
fancy and reaching to the 10th year;— 0, 17,79, 131, 
145, 143, 116, 110, 84, and 75. 

It wonid appear that afler puberty njre had no 
great influence on the predisposition to this disease, 
especially taking Into account the number of indivi- 
duals of each age which a population contains. 

The difference of the seies hasamarked infiaence: 
it is generally supposed that about 21 men are af- 
fected with the disease to one woman ; this would be 
inferred from the following tahle : — 



Ptootlcs ot M. Ctvlale, 



Women, like men, have a fijeater dispositi 
atone in infancy than at a more advanced age ; 
thedanger of death from it, we may calculate on about 
1 death til S'S cases nearly, in diSbrent countries, when 
lithotomy is had reeourae to. The danger of opera- 
tion is least during infancy. 

S. Influencfl of Momls. 

Up to the present time, we possess few researches 
on the influence which morals may have on the num- 
ber of deaths ia a nation, excepting in the ease at 
Tiiolent deaths. This is a vast field open to the in- 
Testigationa of statisticians, who might arrive ■ 
results no less interesting for the preservation of 
ciety than for moral and political philosophy, 

We have already seen, from the preceding researches, 
what advantage an industrious and prudent people 
hag, with respect to mortdity, over a depraved and 
indolent one. In estahhshing a parallal between Eng- 
land and the unfortunate republic of Guanaxuato, I 
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have shown thaf^ 
the deaths were 
the latter as in the fonner country. We have like- 
wise seen that the mortality was much less in tlie 
higher daases of society than in the lower ; and this 
state of things is not nieiely owing to abundance on 
tbB one band and privations on the other, but alsa 
to rational and temperate habits, more regulated 
passions, and less rapid transitions in their mode of 

The violence of the pastdons leema to have consi- 
derable influence in shortoningthe duration of human 
liffe. Thus, when the physical man is fully developed, 
about the age of twenty, it would be supposed that he 
ought to resist all tbe destructive tendencies of his 
nature ; but the contrary is the case. This excess of 
inortaUty, which is not observed in femules, continues 
in man until very near the age of thirty, a period at 
which the fire of the passions is somewhat deadened. 
We shall be better enabled to understand this critical 
period in the life of the mate, when we have examined 
the development of his moral nature. 

It is particularly in epidemics that we are enabled 
to recognise the iufiuence of morals on the number 
of deaths. We have been enabled to judge, especially 
during the ravages of cholera in Europe, how much 
intemperance has been fittal to those who gave them- 
selves up to it. Opinions have been greatly at vati- 
ance on the nature and curative means of this scourge, 
but all agree in establishing the fact which I have 
stated.* 

From numerooB observations, it appears that the 
fear of a disease may singularly predispose to an at- 
tack of it : the moral influences here exercise a re- 
markable action over the physical, and one which 
deserves the greatest attention from philosophers. 
This interesting subject has already been made the 
object of many researches i but it haa scarcely been 
examined by that rlgorons method of analysis which 
has for some time been applied to science. Persons 
have been seen to fidl down dead, through the violent 
excitement of a passion; others have been seen, la- 
bouring under a presentiment of death, really to die, 
when their excited imagination had mode them dread 
death. It would be extremely interesting to determine 
what arc the passions most dangerous to excite inor- 
dinately, and at what point fear may cause death. 
These researches would Induce Dssentiid modifloatlDns 
in our habits and institutions. Thus, the custom of 
attending with religious forms on the patient whose 
condition ia hopeless, may cause death in many cases t 
and we cannot but applaud the precautions taken in 
certain countries, of (Uscbarging these forms from the 
commencement of the disease, when it only presents 
symptoms of ahght danger. Beligious ceremonies then 
appear less like the signal of a passage to another 



I shall also class among the disturbing causes which 
increase mortality, man's tendency to self-destruction, 
or to destroy his species, although ho shores it in 
common with animals, who ore obedient only to the 
laws of nature. But here the tendency is maniiest«d 
under entirely diflfercnt forms ; thus, destruction of 
man by man is a crime or a virtue, according to the 
manner in which it takes place : and it would be very 
difficult to assign the limits of two such oppotile con- 
ditions, especii^y if we regard the difibrence of times 
and places. An historical account of tbe displacement 
of this limit in different nations, would of itself be s 
work of the highest interest, and would show us under 
what phases humanity has been fated to appear. 




An examination of anch queiHons Hi theK, how- 
ever, will mare naturallj find n place when I consider 
the deTelopnipnt of the moral qualities of mrtn, and 
liavQ to apeak of duelling and homicide. This will 
alio be the pla.ce to treat of the deetruction of man b; 
his fellow-man, when on a, larger acnle, and in mi ' 
conaecrated by onr manners and institutions ; for 
iiieas of war belong alao to moral atatisties. 

I have jiist shown, b; dififarent examples, how much 
mortality a inflnenccd by morals : nnother no leas 
striking example of tliis influence is that which still- 
births aCTord, when vre have made the distinction 
between legitimate and iDe^timate ones. The fatal 
heritage of vice does not affect the child before iti 
birth only, it pursuea it still, for a long time after it 
has escaped this firat danger, and misery often i^gra- 
vates tlie evil. Thua, it follows from the reaeorches 
of Baumuin and Siisamilcli. that the mortality pre- 
aenta the following ratio, all things being equal ; — 



month sfUr birth, 



1 iBgliim 






I 



The diflference continues very evident tmtil the 
venth year : «o that, ac{?ording to Baumann. only 
one-tenth of illegitimate children will arrive at mn- 
turity. This result just explaina what is observed ii 
the republic of Guonaxoato, " where nothing can 
equal the mass of phyaicnl, moral, and political pollu- 

Caaper gives a table of the mortality of children at 
Berlin.f from which it appears tliat of :J8,T0S children 
who died before tlie age of 15 years, during the decen- 
nial period from 1B13 to 1832, there were 5SSS ille- 
gitimate, which gave anooally 3311 deaths of illegi- 
timate, and leo of legitimatfi children, before the age 
of 1 S. But according to tbia aavant, about the same 
period, SGSS legitimate children were bom, and lOSO 
illeptimate ones. The ratio of deaths, therefore, 
1 to 2-5 for the flrat, and I to 19 for the second. 

Wliat eapecially tenda to increase the mortality of 
illegitimate children ia, that tlie greater nmnber of 
them are abandoned to pablic charity. The Rbsence 
of the carea of a mother, at a time when they are 
most needed, and the oilier privatlona of every kind, 
which are the neceasory conseqnencea of auch an aban- 
donment, aufficiently explain the great mortality which 
generally exlata in. foundling hospitala. 

To understand tliis mortality, M, Benoiston de 
Chateauneuf, in hia Cmmideralions mr lea Enfant 
7Vnuo^,t thus estimates the mortality of infanqy in 
Europe during the century wliich has juat elapsed ;— 



According to this aavant, the mortality offonndllnga 
in aeveral cities of Euroiie waa, from birth to the cad 
of the flrat year — 



" From birth to foor ycara old, at Rome, Madrid, 
I>ubUn, and Paris, we find So, fl2, 78, and B8 in the 
handted.g 



B G«nindn. In his eintlciit work 1.1 
to mortality I in 7 ot tbe DhUdEvn ' 




Wlmt ue 



Lastly, at the end of SO jem, of 19,43 

received into the houae at DuWin, only aOOO 
alive, and 7000 at Moscow out at 37,600. 
awful destruction t War and epidemief 
rible b> the human race. And let no 
that modem times have produced more happj Kaiulta 
or that this dismal catalogue, which we might si 
extend, at the present day presents fewer aninbe 
According to the authentic acoonnta which we ha 
before us, at Madrid, in 1817, there died, either iii 
hospital or coimtry, 67 diildrea mit of 100; atVlenni 
in 1811, 92 i at Bruaaela, fWim 1812 to 181", 79. Al 
this period, the hospital, which was small, unhealthn 
and badly ventilated, was removed to anoUier qu--" 
of the city, ajid from that time there has been a —^ 
sidcrable dccrcaae of the average number of deatini 
which la not more than 50 in the lOO."* ^^1^ 

What has preceded, aufllcienlly shows what Infli 
ence well-direcled conduct may exercise over the M. 
and death of foundtinga. This ia not the place tl 
examine how (or these institutions should he ftppnva 
of, where unfortunates are collected together ; but I 
may lie interesting to know how much the number"' 
foundlings and deserted children has increased lia 
these Instittitiona arose. At Paris, for example, tl 
ratio of their number to that of birtha, in one centsi; 
makes the following progress : — 
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Wo aee that the proportion risei rapidly di 
the hrtter years of the reign of Louis XV. ; it u- 
nishes more than two-lhirds under the Convention, _ 
increases again under the imperial government ; ruil! 
has been stationary amce the revolution. , 

M. de Chiteauncuf, from whom I borrow the greater 
number of the preceding data, gives the following 
ratios for some of the principal cities of Europe : — 



Thua, in the greator number of the citicB quoted 
previously, nearly one-fourth of the children arc ex- 
posed. Tiiis state of things ia very apt to give liio 
to reflections on the misery and iraramali^ of grtat 
cities. Paris annually producea about SI foundling) 
'" 100 births, whilst the rest of France only produtw 

S. It ia true that thia disproportion would bu 
much less, if throughout France there were the same 
facility m at Paris of sending children to the lioap- 
tals i and it ia alao just to remark, that many chil- 
dren ore sent to Paris, who do not belong to the dtj. 
In Belgium the following valuea luive been otrtaiorf, 
according to tlie results uf the ten years prccediw! 
■B33!t— 



It is TPiy difflcuit to explain the differences which are 
preaented by the several provinces of euch a country 
as Belgium, unless aa regards thefacility which motliers 
find, in certain localities, of exposing their ehildren. 
On this subject, we ooght to read the obaervationa of 
M. Gouroff, one of the persons who has paid most 
atfeotion to all that concerns foundling8.t " The 
city OC London, the papulation of whieh is 1,350,000, 
in the space of &^ years from 1819 to 1833, has only 
had 161 children exposed ; and the number of illegi- 
timate ehildren Tceeived into eighty-four workhouaes, 
during the Mme period, only reaches to 466S i aiid, 
moreover, HbOQt one-fifth of these children are sup- 
ported at the expense of the father. What a sCriMng 
contrast is Paris, whieh, having only two-tbirds tbe 
population of London, has had, within the same years, 
!3,277 children, all nmintoined at the expense of the 

Do we still ask for a, more certain proof of the in- 
fiaence whieh foundling hospitals bare in multiplying 
the abandonments of infanta F Mayence had no eeta- 
btlahment of this kind; and from 17S9 to ISIl, there 
were 30 children espoaed. Ifapoleon ordered a ' tour' 
to be established in this city. It was opened on the 
?th Novemlier 1811, and existed until the month of 
Mareh 1815, when ilie GraniMJuke of nesae-Darm- 
sladt caused it to be anppreascd. IJnring these three 
years and four months, tbe house received S1G found- 
iings. When it was once supi)resae(l, as the hahlt 
of exposing the cbildten had not taken root in tbe 
people, all things returned to thdr former order : in 
the eonrsc of the nine following years, only seven 
children were exposed." 

When proposing the reform of foundling hospitals, 
IL dc Gouroff does not desire it to be done precipi- 
tately. " On the contrary, it requires reflection, time, 
and patience, to prepare and gradually execute the 
measures whieh ought to precede it, and to avoid the 
error eommitted in some of the cities of Belgium, 
which, in 1823, that tbey might not be burdened «ith 
the expense of tbe children leti out of doors, suppressed 
the ' tours.' Immediately the Uves of severai new-bora 
infants were sacrificed, and public opinion obliged the 
government to order their re -establishment." 

The principal eonuluEions of the work of M. de 
Gouroff are:— 

1. That in Catholic conntriea, or rallier in those 
where o^luma have been opened to nil children in- 
discriminately who arc abandoned at the time of birth, 
these little unfurtunatca nre much more conunon, 
much more numerous, than elsewhere. 

2. Hiat in these aaylums there ia a frightful mor- 
tality, and quite beyond tlic proportion of the greatest 
mortality which euta off other children, even in Ihe 
most indigent elaases, 

3. That infanticide ia acarcely prevented by found- 
ling hospitals ; or rather, that, in order to prevent a 
few infanticides, whether direct or indirect, through 
the eff^ of unrelieved exposure, these houses do 
themselves destroy an incomparably greater number 
of children. t 

* Exagpt Ibe provlijcs of Lf cfte and Lnxcmboiirff- 
tEsSBlnrlUiatginMhaFjifansTrDuv^ 8vo. Purls ; lIKn. 



3. IdEuenm at Knonlailgo and of Political and Hriigiota 

Civilisation, which sweetens the existence of man, 
has also prolonged it : the progress of knowledge bus 
contributed to the healtli of the individual houses and 
interior of dties, and haa gradually eauaed marshy 
lands and the other sourcea of the epidemics which 
habitually harassed our ancestors, to diaappoor. Know- 
ledge, by niulljpljing the commercial relations of na- 
tions, has also rendered fiiminealesa frequent and for- 
midable ; the chances of which, on theone hand, have 
been diminished by bettering the culture of the eartli, 
and varying tlie means of subsiatence : medical science 
aud public hygiene liitve likewise found out viUuable 
means for resisting mortality ; whilat the development 
of industry, and tbe securities which society received 
l^om moK: lihend institutions, have contributed to 
and the moat active means of proser- 



At the present day, it appeara clearly established, 
that in countries where civilisation makes tbe greatest 
progress, we may also observe the greatest diminution 
of mortality. However, we must not exaggerate these 
advantages, as has been done in respect to some coun- 
tries : tiie greater accuracy atatiatical documents ac- 
quire, the more numerous appeal the prejudices which 
have been entertained on this subject. England is 
placed in an advanti^eoua poaition, which has always 
fixed the attention of aavants when studying the 
theory of population ; but it is perhaps to this king- 
dom tiiat my remark ia most applicable. If we examine 
whilt has been the mortality from the commencement 
of the eighteenth centiurj, we shall find, according to 
two of her most eminent statisticians:* — 



isaeiaisM ~ - - - ii 

According to these mmihers, there would be a very 
sensible decrease of mortality; but we know that 
very numerous omissions have taken placo in tbe 
figures of mortality. Mr Itickman himself thinks 
that, in consequence of these omissions, we ought to 
rei^on 1 death in 49 inhabitants, instead of t in 51, 
for the five Inst years ; whilst, according to Mr Haw- 
kins, the mortality for 1822 woidd have been 1 in 60.1 
On the other hand, the census may likewise have been 
faulty. Moreover, it might be objected, that these 
inaccuracies, if they could be corrected, would pro- 
bably only place in a clearer light a atill greater dif- 
ference of mortality, since the figure of mortaUty is 
generally smaller in proportion as there ia more negli- 
gence in collecting it. That would suppose always 
that the census of the population is correct. 

The ehftuges which have taken plucc in great towns 
should especially receive our attention. For example, 
in 1097, the total number of deatlis in I/jndon rose 
to 21,000; however, n century after, in 1797, the 
nutnl)erwas only 17,000, notwithstandingthe increase 
of the population.^ These advantages have been 




w 
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obtained especially between 50 to GO Tears ago, since 
whici time the city liaa increased with great rapidity 
in extent and population. In the middle of the last 
century, the annual mortality was etiil I in 2i' ' 
present, it is only 1 in 40, according to the ceua 
IBSl I BO that it haa exactly diminished oue-baJf. It 
is then correct to say, tliat the mortality, towards the 
end of the last century, had nude^^ne an increase, 
which may be attributed to the excessive abuse ol 
spiritooua liquors wtiicb then prevailed. 

The towns of Manchester, LiTerpool, and Bu-ming- 
ham, have presented almost the same decrease of 
mortality as London. It is very difficult to believe 
that some error may not have crept into sucb esti- 

France. like Englanil, has experienced a diminution 
of mortality, if we may refer to ancient documents.* 
.According to M. Villerm^, it was computed in 1781 
that I death toolc place to 39 iotiabitants ; in 1801 
I in 30; and now, 1 in 40.t 

In Sweden, f^m I75S to 1779, 1 death took plac 
to 35 inhabitants ; in 177S to 1795, 1 to 37 1 and i 
1S23, 1 to 48. 

likewise, at Berlin, hma 1747 to 17IS5. the annual 
mortality was 1 to S8 1 and {mm ISIS to 1SS2, the 
ratio was less than 1 to 34. 

M. Moreaa de Jonnea, in a BOtJce on the mortality 
of Europe, baa presented the fViUawing table, which 
likewise lends b> prove the influence of civilisation 
on tbe number of deaths, in periods of which the i 
tervata hare been marked by Eocial amcltoratians.f 



I repeat, that I am far from giving my belief to 
the prosperous state which these figures seem to 
point out. However, we cannot but be inclined to 
admit that deaths have dimiuislied with the develop- 
ment of civilisation and affluence. Some conntries 
have afterwards loat their population, or at least it 
bos remained stationary, when those adrantages were 
lost which they previously enjoyed. Thns, the opu- 
lent dly of Amsterdan;, which, by its activity, has 
for some time been unrivalled in Europe, is affbcted 
by the diminution of its commerce. In 1TS7, the 
mortality there was 1 to 27, and it still preserved tbe 
same value, according to the avcmge results of the 
la years which preceded 1833. The deaths really 
rosetothenumbar ofrsaeiaodonthe 1st of January 
1830, of 202,1TS persons, 90,203 Were moles, and 
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In comparing the births with the deaths i 
have taken place during tbe years pointed out in til 
table above, we see tliat they have been in ftven( 
value numerically inferior to the numl>er of decitln 1 1 
faot, there have been annually 7282 births, ■ ' "' 
deaths. It is true that Amsterdam has beini ' 
hy several scourges ; nevertheless, it coDstaUly ■ 
pears that its population is not on the iocreaie, wUf 
is an almost infallible index of the loss of pronedi 
when the average life does not attain a high tmqb 

If we consider tbe ages on which the mortuli^ihr 
we shall have a new proof of the influeDce wbkli ( 
institudons and habits have in modifying it. Satga 
Ing of stili-births, we have shown howmiKh O 
□umber may be increased in the interior rf ^B 
and especially in the midst of excesses of enrjr kl 
which give rise to demordisation ; we bu.'K, jaa 
over, seen that the childrui who are bom under tti 
unfbrtunate circumstances, have fbwer ehaaca* of E 
ing, especially if the parents are in misery. ~ 
dluigerg gather round their early years, 
upon the whole course of their career : tbiu, 
speaking of those to which, by our nature, we i 
exposed, some belong to our mnnneti, othen to i 
religious institutions, and lastly, others to cnfr pciP 
cal inslitutionB. As to those which bdong tet i 
manners, I have already attempted to point iSen M 
I have also shown the influence which oertaltt n 
gioua institution! may have — baptism, for exaoQjj 
on tender infimcy ; tbe Lent and lasts on oar tefl 
ductive powers, and probably on our vitalHyci 
religious ceremonies and the preparativnes fir dU 
the minds of the sick. Moreover, we &M|^ 

these active causes, which modify the tknMnnt 
population, the state of celibacy which is impoaed 
a doss of persons, whose number, during tbe nn^' 
Catholicism, was much greater than it is in Olr in 
day. 

Amongst political institutions, the levying cf •■ 
dlers, and wars, are likewise, notwithstanding' all Ul 
has been said on tbe pcriot, ever rccunlng muiea , 
mortality, aod causes so much the more aflUetfant' 
because they Bdl on tbe healthiest and most TidsltS 
part of the population — on the man who has jnit it' 
tained his full physical development, and is prepned 
■- repay to society the debt which the infinite carea of 
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his infancy have contracted. In some countries even, 
by too extensive an enlistment into the army of men 
before they had time to become fully developed, they 
are exposed to new chances of death; or, by the 
fatigues of war, the vigour of the new generation is 
prematurely undermined. 

Governments dispose, in some sort, of the lives of 
the men whom they have constantly imder their in- 
fluence, from the moment of birth to the day of their 
death. I shall not here speak of the kind of govern- 
ments : we know too well that those which are favour- 
able to despotism arrest the development of the spe- 
cies ; and, on the other hand, how much a prudent 
degree of liberty, by seconding every individual in- 
dustry and exertion, gives to man the means of pro- 
viding for his preservation. I shall not speak of the 
immense distance which exists between the degree of 
mortality of the slave and his master, notwithstand- 
ing all the excesses to which the latter class give 
themselves up;* but I cannot omit taking a rapid 
view of the mortality in institutions created by man 
for the protection of society, and giving a glance at 
the influences of vaccination, hospitgjs, asylums, pri- 
sons, &c. My design is not so much to treat this sub- 
ject deeply, as to show to what extent the numbers 
may vary, according to the locality. 

In most civilised countries, there are enactments 
on vaccination, of greater or less severity, which are 
enforced with proportionate rigour. According to 
Casper, and several other savants who have written 
on the ravages caused by small-pox, it would appear 
that formerly generations were decimated by this 
scourge, that is to say, one-tenth of the hmnan race 
died from it. Duvillardf has foimd — 1st, that in the 
natural state, of 100 individuals of 30 years of age, 
scarcely four individuals have escaped an attack of 
small-pox ; 2d, that two-thirds of all infants are at- 
tacked by it sooner or later ; 3d, that small-pox, in 
the early years after birth, destroys, on the greatest 
average, one out of every three who are affected with 
it; 4th, and one dies out of every seven or eight 
affected, at whatever age it may be. Such was the 
state of things before the discovery of vaccination ; it 
has since been much ameliorated. However, in 1817, 
745 persons died in Paris of small-pox ; in 1818, 993 ; 
and in 1822, the number was as many as 1084. Also, 
at St Petersburg, in 1821, 408 deaths took place from 
it; and at Vienna, 238 in 1822; whilst in London, 
during that year, there were 712. Prussia has been 
much better dealt with than other countries ; during 
the two years 1820 and 1821, taken together, only 
1 in 7204 persons died from it, whilst France lost 
1 in 4218 the last two years. The following are the 
data of Berlin, for almost half a century : — 



From 1782 to 1791 inclusive, 


4,463 deaths. 


• • 1792 to 1801 


- 4,999 .. 


.. 1802 to 1811 


2,955 • . 


.. 1812tol822 


665 .. 



The number of deaths for the last period, which is 

* The mortality of Europeans at Batavia appears to be as great 
as tliat of the slave population ; but it would seem that the chances 
of mortality are increased for the adult man who is transported 
to a climate very different to that in which he was developed. 
This is confirmed by the following table, given by M. Moreau de 
Jonnes, imfortunately without mentioning his sources : — 



Batavia, 1805, 



Bombay, 1815, 



Guadaloupe, 1811 to 1824, 

Martinico, 1816, - 

Grenada, ... 
8t Lucia, 



Europeans, 1 death to 11*0 persons. 



Slaves, 

Chinese, 

Javanese, 

Europeans, 

Mussulmans, 

Parsees, 

Whites, 

Free Blacks, 

Whites, 

Free Blacks, 

Slaves, 

Slaves, 



130 
29-0 
400 
18-5 
17-5 
24-0 
23-6 
35-0 
24-0 
330 
22-0 
200 
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extremely small in comparison with the preceding 
years, would be stUl less if the deaths for 1814 and 
1815 were subtracted, during which time vaccination 
was neglected. Indeed, these two years had 411 deaths 
from it, so that during the remaining there was only 
114. Moreover, we should fall into a serious error, 
as M. Villerme* has said, if we counted as gain to the 
population all those individuals who had been vacci- 
nated, and not carried off by the small-pox. " An 
epidemic, or any other malady against which we en- 
deavour to secure ourselves," says M. Villerme, " in- 
deed suppresses one cause of death, but from that 
circumstance the probability of dying from other dis- 
eases becomes greater. In other words, by closing 
one of the gates of death, we oipen the others wider, 
so that more persons pass through these latter, which 
is not saying that mortality should be equally rapid. 
Consequently, vaccination, and every preservativip 
against epidemic disease, or any disease whatever, 
does not increase the popiilation of old Europe directly; 
but, what is still better, it alleviates the lot of those 
whom it snatches from the chances of sraall-pox, it 
diminishes the number of the bUnd, it preserves the 
native beauty of the person, and increases the ave- 
rage duration of life." 

We may, then, regard the valuable discovery of 
Jenner as a real conquest of knowledge. We espe- 
cially recognise the progress of civilisation, in all that 
which was hideous and miserable being removed from 
society: perhaps a feebly enlightened philanthropy 
has been too zealous, and in seeking to avoid certain 
evils, given rise to others. - Nothing can more excite 
our compassion, than the feeble infant which a mother 
in her distress abandons to public charity ; notwith- 
standing, an excess of pity may become an encourage- 
ment to vice, and a real burden always increasing on 

society, t 

It appears that it is this dread which has prevented 
the formation of a foundling hospital in Edinburgh.} 
Moreover, it has been shown how dreadful the mor- 
tality is in the greater number of these establishments, 
notwithstanding all the efforts of art, which has com- 
bated them with some success. Mr Hawkins, in his 
Elements of Medical StatisticSj^ says that the morta- 
lity in the foundling hospital in Dublin was so great, 
that it became the object of parliamentary inquiry : 
of 10,272 sick children sent to the infirmary attached 
to the hospital, during 21 years ending in 1796, only 



* Des Epidemics, Jan. 1833. 

t [No one now disputes that the poor ought to be the objects 
of national and legislative care ; but great differences exist as to 
the amount of provision which ought to be made for them. One 
party contend, that not only the infirm and aged poor, but the 
able-bodied also, when out of work, are entitled to an ample sup- 
port. Another, in which Dr Chalmers takes the lead, would 
only extend a limited public provision, in very necessitous cases, 
and that only after aid from relations and neighbours of the par. 
ties had been found to fail. The principle of the modem English 
poor-law appears a fair medium between the two extremes : it 
affords out-of-door relief to the infirm, the aged, and the help, 
lessly young, and to the able-bodied in necessity holds out accom- 
modation in work-houses, where the provision is a little inferior 
to that usually enjoyed by the independent labourer, so that it 
may act as a test of real necessity, and not be an attraction io 
sloth. It has long been a favourite doctrine with the second of 
the extreme parties, that provision of every kind vitiates a popu- 
lation, by taking away motives for self-dependence ; but it has 
been shown more satisfactorily, on the other hand, that when a 
population is allowed to sink below a certain point of comfort, it 
tends to become excessive, in consequence of the recklessness 
which attends a state of great misery. Unquestionably, the inte- 
rest, as well as hiunanity, of every civilised nation, is concerned 
in making provisions to prevent any portion of tlie population 
sinking into very abject circumstances. — Publishers' Note.'] 

^ In Edinburgh, an attempt has occasionally been made to form 
a foundling hospital, but has failed, from the opinion of its in- 
jury to morality.— Hawfctn*, Elements of Med. Stat^ p. 132. 

§ Pa;ge 130, 
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45 were preacrTed ! — 10,201 of tliese uofortniiate chil- 
dren were affecttd with syphilitic gyiDptonis, whilst 
of late there lias only been 1 in 30. Wc have also 
' nn how much art and good management have 
iniahed the mortalitf of l;ing-in institutions. M7 
object in ipeaking of uiese eEtablishments waa not, 
of course, to present a oomplete table 1 hut to show 
how political inEtitutions and philanthropic catahlish- 
ments may cause the degree of mortality to vary, 
whatever otlier causes of variation there may be. It 
is with the same object that I think I ought to take 
ew of the mortality of hospitals in difierent conn- 
I. This difficult subject may ^ve rise to serioos 
errors, because all hospitals do not receive patients 
aflbcted with diseaso of equal severity or aidrance- 
t. It is requisite, therefore, to use much reserve, 
especially only to compare thoeo hospitals with 
each other which admit the snme kind of patients. 
In this I shall Mlow Mr F. B. Hawkins as my guide, 
and borrow the numbers which he gives in hla Ele- 



The mortality in the Hoyol Infirmary of Edinburgh, 
for the decemiud period wltieh terminated ISIB, was 
I in IG, or the some as St Thomas's.* 

M. Casjicr, in his researches on the state of the 
poor in Paris, f has presented a tabic, including the 
proportion of deatlis and duration of stay in the hos- 
pitds and asylums of Paris. Sicce these data deserve 
confidence, from the sources from which they have 
been drawn, and from the core which the author has 
taken to test them, I have thought proper to extract 
the following ntunbers ; — 

lIo>pitsL> Df Pails-IS2^. Mortolily. durUlon 
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at the Hotcl-Dieu of Lyons, it is on^r 
pellier 1 in 10, for the average of all the Iio 
The following is a summary of the mortality u 
principal hospitals of Europe, • which may be c 
pared with the preceding data ; — 
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It wotild appear, from these document*, that tl 
mortality in the principal hospitals on the contiQa. 
is generally greater than in those of En^and. Wft 
may be astonished, moreover, in comparing the prin- 
cipal states of Europe, that we du not Bnd great 
differences, especially when we consiJur the influence 
which the local position and resoureos may b&T% 
without speaking of the dilfcrcut plans of uikUo 
treatment which may be pursued. Mr Hawkin* hi 
made a, vety curious rcm.irk on the latter aUt;' 
" We rarely ought to attribute mortality to Iwd tl _.. 
metit^ which probably seldom deslrogs the patioil 
A iHend took iiarticular notes ou the compntatif 
mortality under three physicians, io one hcwpitil 
The practice of the one was eclectic, the »t 

lant, and the third tenic. The mortality wi . ^ 

but the duration of indisposition, the character of th 
convaleBrcnce, and the cliancea of relapse, wero vei 
difrcrent."§ 

Tliis IS not the place to speak of hospitab for me 
tal inflrnjity, on the mortaUty of which we atill Il»" 
little accurate Information. I shall have axoaati ' 
speak of them when cousidering the development 
the moral and intellectual Acuities, and the diacni 
to which they are subject. Neither shjdl I stay 
consider the mortality of mendicity houses, tlu 
establishments being very fcw in Europe, and bu 
on plans so diR^rent as not to admit of compariK 
But I ought not to mnit mentioning the great om 
tality observed in those of the old kingdom of f 
Ijow Countries. In the seven depots whioli wi 
formed at differeiit places in the kingdom, and 1 
tween the years ISll aud 1822, there annaaHy di 
of the avera^ population 1 in 8'D ; that Is to h 
as many as in hospitals, whilst the mortality of t 
whole kingdom was 1 in 43'8. " Tile mortality io t 
mendicity honaes is indeed more drendftil, mbgo * 
population of tlieae establishments docs not ii ~ 
persona of tender vears. We must not forget 
great numlier of old and infirm persona itf botli 
occupy these abodes, and that the state of 
emaciation in which they are fonnd in general, i>) 
tliey arrive, brings with it the developed aeel d 
speedy diaaolution, and aliotdd imdoubtolly ba daa 
with the causaa to which we must attribute U^ U 
result. This latter cireunista.nec waa made capcoi 
remarkable in llie diauatrous year 1810. A mnlijti 
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of uiifbrttuiate pcnous then onl; entei«d tkeac houeea 
tu die in ft fewdttya nftertiieii aniTol, and the greater 
number of tlie remiiinder expired, in the fiiliowiiig 
years, from weitkness. On the othei hand, it is not 
impuasible that tlie sudden trausitiuD trora tbc lUost 
dreadful privation to a, diet vliicli conjparatively 
Ttiaj appear Hupta^buudant, here exercised a more 
dc^orable influence tlian with a little more precao- 
tioQ it could have done. A third obBervation, which 
OQBht nut to he passed oyer in silence, is, that in 
order to find the laws of mortality in an cstalilish- 
mcnt whose population is moveable, it is not Gufflcieut 
to compare the imrolter of deaths with tlie daily 
entries, but it is also neceseary to attend tu the num- 
ber of individuals to whom this number of entries 
have B reference. The greater this latter number, 
especially in asylums of human misery sjid infirmity, 
the more chances are there for the mortality to appear 
great."* 

The mortulity which Ima just been pointed out is 
no doubt vciy considerable : biit I do not think that 
it has ever Mien in any of tlie mendicity homes of 
Beleium lower than it was towards the commence- 
ment of this centuiy in the mendicity houses of 
France. Indeed, according to M. Villerme.f themor- 
f nlily Hi Lion, during a.period of thirteen years end- 
ing in 1826, was 1 person in 4'32 ; at Nancy in 17S9, 
1 in i>, and in 1801 it was 1 in 3-22 ; at AuL-h, dnrins 
a period of five years, at least I in 3 i at Metz 1 in 
8'13 In 1789, and 1 in 3-32 hi laot. Tlus dreadM 
mortality cannot he compared to any thing except 
ffliat took place, also about the commencement of the 
century, in one of the principal prisons of Bi^l|{ium : 
it is sc^-cely credible that, in the prison of Vilvorde, 
th^died 

In lae, 1 urlamsr in L-n of (be orettigc popnlalion. 
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In IBOl, the eril had not begun to exist ; it was in 
ie02 wlien it attained its greatest intensity. In 1805, 
M. Chabao, preftct of the ancient department of Dyle, 
and M. Bouppe, inspector-general of the prison, began 
some iDiprovements, which could not be completed 
lutil ISO'.j: M. Villerme, who has also taken CAre to 
register tills remarkable mortality, in his work on the 
Mortality of Prisons, adds the following reflections : — 
" After these last facts, what need be said to show the 
power of tlie government ? I do not think that im- 
prisonment should nlways be barbarously severe, bat 
I think the bod discipline almost always renders it 
Eft Those who are intrusted with the core of priso- 
ners. Laving never made researches of the present 
kind, what liiey have said of them has often appeared 
as clamorous sympntliy merely. But when we take 
the numbers of the men, and determine the aoQual 
proportion of their deaths, every thing is reduced to 
a simple calculation, tbc elements of which may be 
verified. If it l>c corrett, all the evil or all the good 
'Which the flgure expresses is real." 

To understand to what extent the evil reached in 
the prison of Vilvorde, and how defective Ihe disci- 
pline of it was, it is soflident to qnute tbe mortality 
sint-e this period. At Ihe same time, I siinll give the 
mortality of two other large prisons in Bdgium.§ 

* These jndluiuiu observallonB arc sitncl^ rrmn 
wltliwhlcli M. lo Baron Itovciberg bos i9uli:li«d myl 
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We may now be enabled to judge if tlie mortality 
of men left to themselves, and giving themselves up 
to Ibo greatest excesses, may not be aggravated ratlier 
than otherwise, by a ne^igent and unenlightened 
administration : men during the most dreodftll pes^ 
lences, and soldiers during the most destructive wars, 
have not been exposed to such a mortality as the pri- 
soners of Vilvorde, during the early years of the pre- 
sent century. 

The evil was far from being so great during the 
same period in the prison-house of Ghent! indeed, there 
was only I death to 30-4 prisoners in IBOl ; in 17B9 
tliere was only 1 death to 35-8 prisoners. According 
to M. Villerme, the annual mortality in the prisons of 
the department of the Beine has been, during tho 
years ISIS, IS16, 1817, and ISIS, as follows:— 



. . (ho ConcIeiseriD, 
. . U Petite Force, 
. . Solute- r^ofle, 



. . the Mendlciti Haiue at Bt Denis, . . S'S! 

We see that in the department of the Seine the 
mortality of the depot cJ mendicity is also much 
greater than that of tbe prisona, and appears fre- 
qoeatly to result from tbe injored constitutions of tlie 
poor, and their privations and miseries beibre enter- 
ing prison [the depots?], and from the impossibility 
they found of procuring tbe necessaries of life.* 

The prisons in the departments of France are gene- 
rally far from presenting as favonrable reflults as those 
of the department of the Seine ; indeed, the mortality 
in tbe central houses imaimms ceatraks) and of those of 
justice and correction, were— 

AtMontpoIUer. ISet. ■ . ] In 933 priHnen. 



. . Taulouse. ItliS lo I8U, 

. . Rouen, ISLSloiasG— Malnnde Juit 



It is calculated that, for tbe average period of con- 
finement in 1837, there was 1 death to 33 sentenced, 
in the central houses of imprisonment of France ; and 
the average ratio was 1 in 1 6 for the men, and 1 in 
26 for the women. M. Villerme, from whom I bor- 
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^^V row tlie preceding data, ettimatei the mortality of the 
^^K galley-slsvea' prison as foUowB 
^^H A1 Ifochefort, imm ]fiJ6 to 1820, 

^1 ' 



We httve often taken the priaons of Switzerland nnd 
tlie United States aa patterns ; it may be Intereating, 
tlierefore, to Imow the mortality there.* 
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_. . _ c regretted that census of the mortuJity 
of prisons in England are wittiting ; it only appears 

that It is Tcry smalh This sulgeet ia perhaps r 

GntHled to the attention of stntiaCiclnns than any 
ether, for there are few wlilch present Talncs go liable 
to change, and eonscquently the discipline should be 
more enliglitened. Indeed, we have seen tha^ accord' 
ing to the regligooce or zeal of the governors of pri- 
sons, the mortality of tbe establiebment need nol 
exceed nhat iC is in ordinary society, or may become 
more dreadfol tlian tbe moat deatmctive scourges. 
The loas of liberty, and the humiliatioa coonected 
with the condemned state, are punishments bo great, 
that we need not aggravate thena by a mortality un- 
equalled by all the oUier scourges to which the species 
ia exposed. The mortality of prieouB has diminisliod 
lu almost all establishments without exertion i it ig 
a fVesh beneflt resulting from the diflhsion of know- 
ledge, and I dare say &om the care with which statlB- 
ticians have brought ibrward results on which we did 
not possess any precise data, and which oonseqnently 
produced less impression, liccanie we readily deceived 
ouraelvea as to the nature of the erlif I cannot 
heller conclude this chapter than by quoting the 
principal conclusions to wMch M. Vlllermf has been 
led — one of the men who has thrown most light on 
tills important anbjectij — 

1st, The mortality of prisouera is generally much 
greater than that of &cc people. 

Sd, It is in tbe direct ratio of the bad management 
of prisons, the state of misery and nakedneaa of those 
detained therein, and the pnvationa and auflerings 
which they passed through liefore imprisoninent. 

3d, If the management or discipline is almost 
powerless in correcting these hitter cansea, it may 
always, by care and anderstanding,*preveD6 or very 
mucli extenuate the former. 

1th, If, taking away tho difference ofl'ing to lo(!ality 
and good or bttd treatment, ^TC arrange tlie prisoners 
in tlie order of llieir mortulity, tliey stand 

Aceiued. 

Coadrinned. 

Detained in maidkHi/ houses. 
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sth. To appreciafe the efibets of Uia 

insalubrity, of the good or bad management of 
prison, and the different chances of liib of each c 
of prisoners, the beat means will I>e to determine 
annual proportion of deaths, not by comparing 
latter to the total number of the inmates, but to 6 
average anmial population. 

6th, Ignorance of the lot of prisoners, of thor wa 
especially of the wants and the fate of the poorest 
them, is the first cause to which may be attribnt 
the excessive mortalily shown by tlie nwnbers 
have quoted. 



CHAPTER VIT. 



1. Of Populntlno and its Idci 
0NTU.now I have been conaidesng the principal iliel 
which relate to the birth, life, reproilnction, at' '~ -~^^ 

tality of man, but without examining his ra. 

in the social mass. This research, howerer. Is tt 
pbiloBophical end towarda which all our eSbrta afaod 
lead : we cannot dUsemble as to the great difflcoUn 
which it at present i»«9enta, notwithstanding it U 
exercised the sagacity of aevMal writers of the lu "■ 
merit; and it is with the greatest deferedce t .. 
preaent some new observationa, which I tjiink captl 
of receiving useful application. 

Populations arise imperceptibly; it is only icl 
they havB reached a certain degree of devdoptM^ 
that we begin to tJiinlt of their eristenee. TB* ll 
crease ia more or less rapid, and it proceeds ^' 
from an citceas of births over deaths, or ftofn Im 
grations, or both. In general, it ia a mark of "H 
being, end of the means of existence being sapei 

to the wants of the actual population. Ifwi 

or esceed this limit, the state of increase mon nc 
or a contrary condition may take place. It is tJ 
interesting to examine how different countries s 
populated, what ore the means of snbsiBtence and til 
rate of increase of the people, and to assign Oie Hi 
which they may reach without danger. Aftei t* 
the consideration ia, tu know the compoailitia of tl 
population, and if the conatituent elements are a£ 
tageouBly distributed, and contribute, in a man 
less efficient manner, to the well-being of the w 
But it would be proper first to take the q 
highest moment, and to estAblish, in a sumn 
clear manner, the ideas on population pnHi 
by the most distingnished eeonomiats. 

Tt appears incontesUble, Biat population n 
crease in a geometrical ratio, if no obstacle n 
sented to its development 

The means of subsistence are not dereloped i 
rapidly ; and, according to Malthas, in the matt A 
vourable circumstances ibr industry, they can m 
increase quicker than in on ailthmeUeal ratio.* 




^.^ . . . tlie want of 

fiiod, proceeding from tbe diflerence of ratio wWcJi 
theee two qaaQtitJea follow in their reapective in- 
(jreases. When a. population, in its development, hns 
arrired at the level of its meona of aulisiEteiice, it 
ought to stop at this Lmit, fhim human fbresigbt; or 
if it have the nuEfortune to overleap tllis limit, it must 
be forcibly brouglit back by an excess of morttility. 

The oTwtuelea to population, Hierefore, may be ar- 
ranged under two heada — the one acta by preventing 
the growth of population, and the other by deatroying 
it in proporUon as it is formed. The sum of the flrat 
fonns what may be called the privative ointacle, that 
of the second the dtitrucCine obilach.* 

Mr Malthus haa aoalyaed, with great sagacity, the 
principal obstacica to ita increase which popiUution 
haa met with ; he haa determined, with no tesa credit, 
the limit which it cannot paas without being expoaed 
to the greatest danger. However, it may be necessary 
to remark, notwithstanding the researches of the 
English philosopher, and of the economists who have 
foUowed in his track, that the modiu operandi of the 
obstacles has not been clearly made out The law 
bas not been established by virtue of which they 
operate; in a word, thoy have not afforded the meana 
of carrying the theory of population into tho domains 
of mathematical sciendc, to which it seems particu- 
larly to belong.f Hence it reaulta, that the discussion 
of this dehcate point liaa not l>ecn completed at the 
present day, and the dangers attending society have 
perhaps been exaggerated, from not finding snlBdent 
aeeurity in the action of the obstacles against an evil, 
the dreadful rapidity of which followed a geometrical 
progression. 

To endeavour to fill up Bo important a lacuna, I 
have made numerous researches, the details of which 
it will be superfluous here to present ; and an atten- 
tive examination of the state of the question has 
proved to me, that the theory of population may he 
reduced to the two following principles, which I con- 
sider will bereaAer serve aa Aindainental principles 
in the aoalysia of the de'nlopment of population, and 
of the causes which influence it~ 
JPcjtukUiiM taids to increase in a geometrical rath. 
Tie Teiitlance, or mm 0/ the ofisiarioi lo its develop- 
ment, id, all ih'mga being equal, aa the square of the rapi- 
ditywiA which it tends to iwrtase. 

The obslttdes to rapidity of increase of a population, 
really operate, then, like the resistance which tiie media 
oppose to the passage of bodies through them. This 
extension of one of the laws of physics, which is most 
happily confirmed when we apply it to the docnmeutB 
which society supplies, prcsects a new example of the 
analogies which are fnnnd in many cases between the 
laws regulating material phenomena and those which 
apply to man. So that, 01 the two principles which I 
take ns the basis of tbe mathematical theory of popu- 
lation, tho one is generally admitted by alt economists. 
and scarcely appears conttatihle, and the other has 
been verified in all the applications where we li 
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consider the movements and tbe obstatjes in a 

However, notwithstanding the prejudices we might 
have in favour of them, it would undoubtedly be ne- 
ceaaai7 to reject them, if, by submitting them to 
analysts, they could not support this proof to the ex- 

I thought, therefore, that I ought to examine, first 
of all, the consequences which the theory involved, 
and I hare had the satisfaction to find tliem entirely 
conformable to the results of experience. Thus, when 
population can develop itself freely and without im- 
pediment, it increases in a geometrical ratio ; if it be 
developed in the midst of obstacles of every kind, 
which tend to arrest il, and which operate in on uni- 
form manner, that is to say. If the social stale does not 
chavge, the population does not increase in an inde- 
finite manner, but tends more and more to become 
stationary. Uence it results, that population finds, 
in Its very tendency to increase, thoae causes which 
ought to prevent the fatal catastrophes which might 
be f^red from too great fullness, if I may so express 
myself, brought on in a sudden manner, and befbre 
which all human prudence would fail. The experience 
of our old Europe proves very fully, that population 
arrives at its state of cqiuhbrium, increases, or re- 
cedes, by generally following one law of continuity. 
The bound which it cannot paas ia varialile, and de- 
pends on the quantity of food ; population can never 
be developed so rapidly as to strike suddenly against 
this hound ; the obstacles which previously arise, hav- 
ing the same tendency, are too numerous to render a 
violent shock passible. Nature does not raiseasmaller 
tribute of deaths ; but since we pay this tribute in 
detiul, it is less sensible to us than if we required sud- 
denly to discharge it. 

It is thus that the greater part of our population 
has progressively arrived at the level of (he means of 
subsistence, by continually preserving a tendency to 
develop, and consequently to reproduce an excess of 
mortalih^, nearly in the same manner aa the cloud sus- 
pended in tlie air haa a continual tendency to descend 
and dififuse the ^illness which it holds. In the midst 
of the causes innumerable which may disturb this 
state of equilibrium, population advances or recedes 
almost in the aame manner as we see the cloud as- 
cend or descend according to the tem[)erBture, direc- 
tion of the winds, and a crowd of other atmospherical 
circumstances, which, however, does not prevent its 
always reaching a certain average height, depending 
on its consdtutiim and the obstacle which the resist- 
ance of the air opposes to its descent 

What the social sgsitm undergoes any changes, the 
obstacles always preserve the same mode of action ; 
but their intensity may vary in an infinite manner, so 
that the development of population may be Infinitely 
modified likewise, ff we possessed exact census for 
different periods, the analysis would show the inteu- 
sily of the causes which have been able to accelerate 
or oppose the development of population, and tbe cir- 
cumstances which have given origin to them. Bup- 
pdsing, for example, that a papulation which increases 
continually in an arithmetical progression, the con- 
stant difi^rence of which is also known, we might de- 
termine, by means of the two laws announced above, 
what energy the obstacles have sncccssively opposed 
to the development of the population ; in other terms, 
the taw according to which these obstacles have been 
enabled to manifest themselves. It will suffice to 
know the law according to which a population is de- 
veloped, to deduce, at least approriraatively, the law 
occordiug to which tlie obstacles have developed them- 
selves, and vice versa. But such problems as these 
belong exclusively to analysis ; I can only point them 
out here, reserving a return to them in a special work. 

I have said that, when the state of equilibrium has 
been oDCe attained, population would become station- 
ary, or at least would oscillate OMUEd, ». sis*l.■Sl,■4.^s,, 
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P^O ON 

iiVCoaieq.uence of oirreBpomling viriationa produced 
by climate Bnd amount of food i but sinoe it is esaen- 
tial to the nature of inan to cndenvour to mcnase t!ie 
quantity of hi? produce by a greater degree of muDual 
and intellectual labour, populatioa may be enabled to 
find the means of derelopment i in such a. manner that, 
if all the physical circumstancea were tbu same in the 
different countries of Euro[ic. there eould not be a 
better measure of produce and industry tlian the den- 
sity of the population found there. The specifie popu- 
lation is Indeed the result of all the ioflucntinl ele- 
menu of a country, and should be found carried to a 
limit irhich is in relation to all the fadlitiea which a 
country cxmld present for it« devebpment duriog the 
preceding periods. 

In adapting the measure of productive poirer, 

a fimt approximation, it may be interesting ta know 

tlie specific population of each country, that 19 tc 

I the number of inbatiitants on a square league of 

I ground : for this purpose 1 shall adopt the numbers 

siren by M. Balbi in the Precix de ta Geograpkie 

Universale de Malle-Bnin, liv. IG. I thought it ne- 

I cessary to omit the small states having feirer tlian 

million of souls. 

InbnbitonU (0 a 



England (pnipBtlyBocaltall, 
Kingflomol Saxony, 
Stales gfBsrdlDla, 

pl^iailmt^rchy; - " - 

Hungarr, - - - 

KingdiHD of Kiples Bud SIcny, 



T!ie Low Countries, Lombardy, Wurtemhurg, Bud 
England, arc, then, tlie countriea which really support 
the densest populations in Europe, and consequently 
those wtiich, all things being equal, should product 
tbc moat for their suitable support. Fortu^l, Tur- 
key, Russia, Sweden, and Denmark, on the contrary, 
I have populations of less density. Now, since tht 
I people W these countries have been increasing tor 
mairf centories back, with all the facilities which their 
locality and institutions allowed, it is to be presumed 
-that if they are not tlie lame in the diflfarent countries 
of Europe, there liave been some obstacles to their 
prapBgatioQ, cither in the Innda not being equally 
, fertile or because it has been more difficult to deve- 
lop the trade and industry of man, or because there 
< was not a secure basis fbr social institutiona, or, lastly, 
I owing to moral causes, and the other motives, the in- 
I flucuce of which on the nomber of births and deaths 
I Iiave examined. 

Ther« is also tai important distinction to be esta- 
blished, and wliicb, because it has not been observed, 
has often tiirown strange conftisinn into all questions 
on population ; namely, that it is necessaiy to know 
not only of bow many ludividuoli a people is composed, 
but also in wliat manner each individual obtains the 
[ means neceasary for his own existence. There is an in- 
I linity of ihades among the people : some have a more 
cultivated mind, more industry, and morewants ; one 
individual alone consumes by himself what otherwise 
might support three persona, or even moro ; but these 
th^ men would live miserably, nnd propagate a 
people as miserable as theniselvea. It would then be 
inaccurate to aay that, because the last nation hae a 
popuhttioii three time> us denae as tlie first, tlmt it 
I produced three times as much, lu order that the 
a — Bs of the preceding table niuy be compareJ witli 




citch other, it is necessa^ __ ., 

dually by a constant coefficient, being what is neccswuir 
for one iodividual of each nation to supply his wants. 

We should also be wrong in judging that, becaua^ 
one nation liad a stationary population, it made, 
no jirogrcss. The state of industry and knowledge 
may ameliorate the condition of the population verj 
much, wlthont any traces of it being discemiblit 
(namely, tlie amelioration). This increase of weQ- 
being, all things being equal, is measured by t 
quantity of thiiigB which one individual coneniDi 
and in an equitable division of the matter which 
consumed. This constant coefficient is destined lO 
play an important part in the theorj of popnlAUon., 
It ia this which defines the limit towards which pcqni- 
lation tends in its successive growth, olmoat in tht 
same manner as the point at which a t>ody 
in equilibrio in any medium, is regulated by ita densitTi 
lu general, when a population is stationary, accor^g 
as the consumption of tbe inhabitant iocrenses or 
diminishes, in such proportion may the people be nlA' 
to be made richer or poorer. 

Because a population ia increasing, we must not 
conclude any longer that ita prosperity increases, 7 
is iieceaaary, firsts to consider the constant coefflciei: 
which is the measure of the degree of coniibrt of U 
individual, -just as, on the oUier hand, the spedl 
population is the nicnsure of tbe degree of affluence <._ 
comfort of any country. When we wish to estal^ril 
comparisons between tlie people, it is of the 
importance to consult the quality, if I may s( 
myself, as well as the quantity. 

In general, atatisticians continue to employ U 
annual increase of the population, to cidculate in wb 
time it would double itself, although experience almo 
constantly falsifies the results of their calculaL. 
This inquiry, which leads ns into the hypotlie^ tl 
there is no obstacle to the development of a, peoi 
can scareety be directly applied to old Burope, ■_, 
more than we should expect to see the reanltB i 
experience accord with those of tite theory of the AT 
of bodies through a vacuuia. These calculidion^ fii 
the most part, are only suited to satisfy coHodt] 
since they belong to an hypothesis which CMBiot b 
realised, or at least ia available only within vei^ niu 

If a country, by virtue of its increasing civHiMSM 
takes a new impulse, and fi'om the increase of it* |Ki* 
duce carries onwards the boundary which limits tl 
extent of its population, it would be in tha Udi 
favourable circumstancea, by a geometrical pEOOKl 
sion, that it would first tend to resell that bounuij 
but this rapidity ttf increase would soon abate, ftM_ 
the eOect of obstacles, and would soon be cxtingniibeA 
The same applies to a decreasing population 1 bnt t) ' 
motion takes place in the opposite direction. Andyt_ 
supplies us witii some formula, wliich very ocuuratelf 
express these diSbrent states. 

Countries most happily divided, scarcely prewnt ■ 
population increiising in a geometrical ratia En^aii^ 
however, is a striking example, which ought to occupy 
the highest degree of attention. After having beeit 
stationary, or even retrograde, at tlie commencement 
of the last ccntuiy, its population then began to in- 
e progressively, uiidcrj; ' _ ' - " 
tbe middle of l)i(.> century, when, recaviog • 
second impulse, it began to take an arithmetical ratio. 
Afresh and more energetic impulse was given toih 
at the commencement 1^ the present century, and if 
lias not since ceased to increase in a geometii(^ nlin 1' 
(0 that it has luissed through states contrary to thMfi 
of a population which tends to its limit, and vhnv 
the obstacles go on increasing. Here the obstadet: 
hare l>ccn diminishing in consequence of the imme 
progress of industry, and the introduetiou of si 

incredible quantity of mncliiiiery. tbe products of. 
which represent a population irhich England is far 
from poiat'Bsing. 




The aame ratio of iiicrtase docs not take place 
twice BiicccEaively duritig tlie period included in this 
table, except for late jearx, wlien a gcoraetrical pro- 
greaaion ia vet? miirked, the Tatue o{ vhich is I'SS. 
Prom. I7QD to 1800, the pn^iesBion waa arithmetical. 
HOd the constant diffeivnce bod an annual value of 
CTSSfi'l. Availing myBolf of these numbers, I have 
cnlunlatcd the anccessive vtduea of the population, 
placing b/ the side of my results the observed values. 









Ob«tv«l. 


C^culalH. 


Dlflbmm.. 


nai. 

177", - 
179"! - 

law, - 
im'.' - 


7.»!7.Bse 

st.vn'.ne 
io,4tf!.sm 
ii,»7.aa 


6.419,730 
7!B33i4M 

lo.uai.wxi 

1S:S 


— jn.BM 

- 3<],m 

+ 1B1,!»4 



a dilferencea between the calculated and 

served rcBults do uot exceed the limits of the fluctua- 
tions wliich attend the results of diSferent years ; tile 
greatest lUHference of one period of ten years does not 
iimonnt tu 125,000 iuhabitantB ; this inequality does 
not amount to 1-SOth of the population. 

TVe are aljout t« find a second very iustructive 
exninple, and a much less complicated one, in what 
takes place in the United States of America, a new 
CQunby which loBe to liberty by one eflbrt, proud of 
the industry of its inhabitants and 13io (fertility of its 
soil. Population immediately developed itself there 
with a rapidity most astcpnisliiiig, and nnknown alto- 
gether in this old Europe-, immigration also added still 
further lo the oicess al births over deaths. But this 
rapid increase waa soon met by obstaciea which mul- 
tipUed, aod the rapidity of iucrease, great as it was, 
became uniform. It is an arithmetical and not a 
geomHtrieni progression which is observed, Snch are 
the fecta presented by the population of the United 
Btates, wliich has been so often quoted as an example, 
and which has not been attended to with sufficient 
scrutiny. I quote the printed numbers of Professor 
RatL-f Tliey arc, moreover, conformable to those 
which have been given by otlier statisticii 





I shall first obKtve,>tliat tite pi^ulatiui lias made 
almost regular increases from year to year, so that 
its sncceBaive values form an increasing arithmetical 
progresaion, of whieh the ditftrence between one year 
and another may be eoiiBiciered us of the value of 
190,82S.* Proceeding with this liypothesia, we shall 



Tlins, allhougli in fact population has received ciia- 
aidernble increases, things ore still in the same state 
aaio ITBOi there is as much room and food for new 
oomers, because, nearly every year, about 190,822 
individuals come to occupy the wastes whidi remain 
to be inhabited. These increases are less sensible 
when we calculate them, as ia generally done, by com- 
paring them to die population. The populatiDn is, 
indeed, less prolific, because the care taken to fill the 
places which remain vacant, is divided amongst a 
greater number of persona.f 

In the greater number of the countries of Europe, 
papulation is increasing, and it is according to the 
value of the annual increase that alatisticians have 
established their calculations to determine the period 
at which each of the populations would be found tu 
have doubled. I here quote tlie results obtained by 
two gentlemen whose names ore esteemed in science. 






le numbiirB of the foUowlng l> 
-al value, or for A iieriod Df n ye 



epretailea the aegtoe qf inttM« oTUia populaliwi in pmporllon 

he iilher on liypHrboli. The o^inplota inarlis Ihe limit lowardi 
vliicli ttu, fncTsucB bmd. 

t Tlie Uicorywould.inDreova', prove, Hint at Brat thepnpula- 
lon liiu been smalte than 11« talile IndiuitM. for nl the end of 
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S tlie daabliDg of fhe population were indeed 
take place accardliig b> this table, ve slimild certainly 
have to fear a ilrcodful catastrophe, owing to the 
means of BubBlstence not being able to ftdlow bo rapid 
A (JcvelopioeDt ; but tre have slcGady aeeu tbat it ia 
oulj in very rare coeei that a continned and rapid 
increase can take pla^ If such cataatropliBS eouJd 
happen, we sliould already have seen tbem long ago 
in Europe. No doubt, llie mortality may be acci- 
dentally increii3<!d by faminea, pestilence, and othei 
plagues ; but these evils, tbe influence of which 
hsation tends to diminiBh, may take place ' 
■which have not yet reached their bound. 

The calculation of the anniiul increase of the 
population ia not the only eourco of decapti 
estimating the doubling of populations, The subject 
is still open to great errors in other respecta. It ' 
almost always be imposaible to agree upon these m 
ters, unless we quote the yeara and the numbers 
cording to which the increases take place. Many 
anthora only estimate the increase of population from 
one or two years of obserTation, and are thus enpoaed 
to the greatest errors. This is miring the ioflnencea 
Which we wlah to determine, with those resulting from 
an infinity of cauaea, wbicli may often cause the former 
to be entirely raiannderatood. It appears to me, that, 
in order to pronounce with any degree of certiunty 
on the atatn of a country, we muat at least employ 
ihe results of ten years' observation ; that ia to say, 
of periods during which institutions have remained 
the same, and no remarkable erents have taken place. 
Thus we might hope to find ont the influence of ot-ci. 
dental causes, and only retain what results from the 
nature of the canntry, its inatitutiona, and the indus- 
try rf the peopla It is eapedally necessary to avoid 
tflJdng any numbers of critical years, and those years 
immediately Bucceeding ttjem. At the present day, 
Europe is enjoying a respite aftur long and bloody 
wars — after more or less stagnatiou of commerce ; 
and, ugderthe influence of more liberal institutiooa, 
it is easy to understand that prodnce should become 
more abundant, and population increase i but does 
tliis give any reason to sappose that the increase 
shall cotitinue the same ? It appears to me, that 
this would be a great error, and I do not fear to 
appeal the point to experience. 

It is very remarkable that a population ia more 
numerous, if it have been constantly stationary dur- 
ing a certain number of years, than it during the 
same period, it has been Hlternatcly increasing and 
decreasing, when tlie ratio of the increase itsdf has 
been equal to the ratio ot the decrease, the effbct of 
one year not i^nperiaoting that of another. This 
seems, at the flrat view, to be a paradox ; wo may 
nevertheless be assured of its truth. If we seek to 
find what becomes of a given number of Individuals 
after m-t-n yeara(i)i indicating the years during which 
the population has been shitionary, and n those dur- 
ing wliich it has received an increase or decrease 
of a determinate quantity), we And that the nuni- 
ber of survivors contiouea the same, in whatever 
manner the years rn + n have succeeded each other. 
Thus, whether a population increases regulaiiy dur- 
ing ten years, and then is stationary for twenty more 
— whether these two periods succeed each otlier in 
an inverse order, or lu^ intermixed— a given number 
of individuals who shall be bom, wiB present the 
■anie number of survivors when (he thirty years have 

i. Of Table! of PupululJon. 
Populations present very great diflerences, accord- 
ing to tlie manner io which the iodividuala who com- 




diETerences are less appai^ 

giu'm. Hit example, we have about five individnals 

one family, and thia number is a little amallsr 

We also calculate, almost exactly, in each provinec 

and in the country, 106 fazuilii^ li 100 houses, ' " " 

we And 135 to 174 in towns, 

We observe, also, that in the country of Bclgii 
the individuals of both sexes ore nearly lialanced. 
is not BO in towns ; the number of men is every whi 
smaller than that of women. This differenue may 
owing to the greater mortality of men, as well as 
the more frequent employment of female 
servants. In the country, on the contrary, male 
vants are moat sought after for ctdtivating lands. 

If we divide the population of the two sexes 
three dassea, namely, unmarried, married, and wi« 
dowers, we shall have, still preserving the diatinctitii 
of town and country- 



WhencB we see that, 

1. In general, two-thirda of the population an no^ 
married ; Uio other third ia composed of married pcf- 
"ins or widowed. 

2. Taking lOOOindividuala of each sex, thennmaf 
ried males are ratiier more nimieroua than the nn- 
married females: it is the same with the maniett 



3. The unmarried are still m 
nmtry than in town; so tbat we find the greatest. 
number of unmarried persons out of lOOO in thA 
rry, who are also males. 

The number of widows is almost double tlia 
number ot widowers. 

is latter result, which is very remarleaWe, be- 
9 more striking when we compare the ntimber 
of widowers with that of widows, 
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Thus the number of widowers, compared with t&6 
number of widows, ia incontiovertibly mote noiDeroa 
tm than in country, and especially in ibs ^ 
i of Brabant, Anvers, and Western Flandera. 
is circumstance may he owing to men voMTjillgi 
Inter ill town than in country. Indeed, we ilWl ob! 
serve that the three provinces which hftve jnat bMB 
pointed out, are thoae which, all things being nfuit 



have &6 greatest part irf tiieii populatian shut up in 
(he dtiea. Men haTe aUo more facility of passing 
from Hie <t»le of widowhood than women. 

Hie diatribatJon of the population according to age, 
hM loog occupied the attention of etatisticions more 
ttiHa any other element. Tables of population are 
of two kinds — the one kind are obtained directly by 
a ceniuB, the other are deduced &om tables of morta- 
lily. When we may rely on the accuracy of the cen- 



sus, the former are always preferable to the latter, 

and more faithfully represent the actual stat« of the 
population. 

The table which I here present is the result of a 
grent census mode in Belgium about the end of 1829 ; 
it has been calculated from original documents, and 
I think I can guarantee its accuracy. In the Be- 
cherches sur la SeproductioT^ tt ta Mortalitf, alt the 
documents ttetonging to it may be seen. 
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Without staying, for the present, to bring forward 
some results whi(3i may be deduced &om Uiis table, 
1 shall examine how far two tables of population, ob- 
tained by a census and from the list of mortality, can 
agree with each other.* 

When a populatioa is stationary, that is to say, 
when we have annually as many deaths as births, the 
tables of mortalig- are considered as the true tables 
of population. Ihus, according to the general table 
given above, of 100,000 births, we found 77,528 chil- 
dren of one year, 70,536 of two years, 
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* WenuycoiiBiiltBlniewrilfnsson Mnsus, recently publiahed. 
with BdvBotage— Cbbbu i^llti popalalion, by MrBabbsge, EAn. 
Rev. No. icvii, J-eaer ia Sii Grace Uie Dukx flf Homiton and 

CleUnd : Glisgow. 1834, 8vo. NolM l^ M, le Baren da Keyerberg, 
being the Appendti iQ the Recherchn jiir la Population, la Jtaii- 
1HB«I, Ul Dicti, ^t. III Brlgiqiir. 



years, and so on ; and the sum of all these individuals 
formed the whole population, which, according to the 
same Uble, had raised itself to 3,261,073 souls. If 
we then successively cut off from this sum the num- 
ber of births, the number of indiviauals of one yeai 
old, of two years, &c., the remainder will express the 
number of survivors at these different ages. In this 
manner, we should form a table of popoJation ; but 
to render it comparable to that whidi has been ob- 
t^ned directly by the census, we should also require 
to take 100,000 as the baas, instead of 3,264,073, and 
reduce all the other numbers to a proportion with it. 
The following table has been obtained in this indirect 
manner from the table of mortality, supposing the 
population stationary. It is found to correspond with 
the table of population obtained by the census, and 
such as has been given above, but without preserving 
the distinction of places and sex. We may judge of 
the errora which these tablcB Bicseot, 



I 



thaji tbtue of the l&ble obtnined directly bj tlie 
■us. Thus, it indicatestbat in a populationof 100,000 
■ouls, there were 53,95a indiriduaja who were more 
than 35 years old, and the other table gives only 
49,323 mdividaals having more than this age. How 
does this difference arise, nnd how nmy it be cs- 
plsjned? 

According to eeyeral distinguished authors who 
have written on this suttject, it would be sufflcient 
{rw wu said nbove, if the population were atationari/, 
that Is, the number of births annually being constantly 
nearly equal to that of deaths)* to calculate the table 
of population &om that of mortali^. Wo shall here 
remark, that it wonld undoubtedly suffice, in the 
greater nuniber of cases, where the population is sta- 
tionary I but this sioRle condition ia not enough ; it 
is also necessBTy that the same number of deatlia cor- 
respond annually also, in order that tbe proportion 
of the survivors may reniaitt nearly the same at the 
difibrent periods of lile, and that the nmobera entered 
on the tables of mortality for each year may be re- 
produced almost identically. To perceive the necea- 
aity of this coodilioii, let us suppose that wc form a 
table of mortali^ for a triennial period, during which 
the population shall have been stetionaiy ; and let us 
suppose, moreover, from some cause, that the mor- 
tality during this period affected individuals of fifty 
years in pre^rence, and, as a compensation, sparing 
those newly bom, that nlterwardi all may be re-esta- 
blished ID the usual order. It would happen, that the 
popnlatJoQ table which we deduce from this table of 
mortality, will not truly represent the actual state of 
tilings : it will indicate too great a population tbr the 
fiftieth year, and too small a one for the children. 

We may be^ to see that a populatiou may be 
stationary, wiUiout oor hcing able to deduce from its 
bills of mortality, calculated for a ecrtidn number of 
yuars, a table of the population. We see, on the con- 
trary, that this calculation may be made without in- 
convenience, in tlie case where the population was 
not stationary. lodecd, let us suppose a station.Try 
population, and also adnilt that tlie tahles of mortality 
may annually present numbers identically Uie same; 
it is evident that, by multiplying each of these num. 
bers by a constant ratio, greater or less than unity, 
that these multiplications will have no other eSbct 
tiiun to make an Increase or dccrciuc, in the same 
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ratio, of all the numbers of the table cf n . 
anil consequently those of tho table of population.* 

In tliis manner, the bases merely of the tablas vH 
have varied : now, the haae which we employ is q' " 
arbitrary ; we have adopted 100.000, so that we m:„ 
hare numbers which we could compare with eaci 
other, and with those nf other tables. Thus, all h. 
been done as if we had multiplied by a constuit iM .^^ 
each one of the numbers which are placed in the taliW 
whilst really the population was increasing o- ■'-'^ 
creasing. 

After what has been said, we bc^ that the neei. 
conditions to fnabU vifiom a table o/marhdib/ lit A _ 
a table n/ pnpulation, ure, that the deatlu at each o; 
preserve annualtj/ the same propertior 



given above, we conceive that the diSbretfcei wl_ 

they present do not simply arise from the eirvnin- 
stance that in Belgium the population is in a state J 
increase, but because the mortiility has not each yen 
struck the same ages in the same proportions; and; 
no doubt also owing to tlie years having not Ik 
equally fruitful. It U necessary to observe, on 1 
other hand, that, under the French goTomment, o 
tain parts of the population were decimated by wb 
and consequently must present vacuities. 

S. Can Dnla on Population Pimi^ any Mlrkl of Itw 
ruBpority of a Pfoplo? 
In seeking to measure the prosperity of a peo{il(i| 
tbe movements of the population have often iMR 
made use of. The possibility of arriving at si 
tory results, by following such a courae, would utk 
doubtedly deserve to l>e deeply examined. It it i( 
question of great interest ; but I confess the i . ' 
^onc of the population do not appear to me to ktl 
sufficient to resolve tbe q.ueEtion. Local infloe 
ititutions, &c., at 



we can scarcely neglect, when comparing onepeqill 
with another : perhaps there would be less daiqdj 
when comparing a people with itaelf at different 5"^^ 
riods, during which these elements he 
gone any sensible variation.^ 
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Wemigbt Tie cxptwed to lerimu ewora in not tnking 
notice uf the number of marringes. uid bjrtha of a 
nation i fiir if iC be true that dlsbeartemng dream- 
stances eomctimes odd evil to evil, aa in Ireland, 
ajid since maral degradation is a, great atimulus to 
precocious marriage,* it may still happen that mor' 
tality only makes greater ravages ; and one of the 
most fati aeom'ges of a people is to see its genera- 
tiuuB renewed with a degree of rapidity which does 
not allow it to preserve useful men. Now, it gener^y 
happens that tbe births are regulated by the numb^ 
of deaths ; that is to say, tlie coaotriea whitli produce 
tlie greatest number of ehildren, are precisely those 
iu which the UJortality is tbe greatesl. When repro- 
duction is greater tbao the limits of prudence, it 
appears that the weaiest part of the population is 
tlie first to fed the conseiiuences, the excess of the 
population passing rapidly front tlie cradle to the 
tomb. If. therefore, the uumtier of births couM be 
luefal to show the degree of prosperity of a people, it 
would be more particularly iu considering it in rda- 
tion to the mortality. Bnt, as I have said, the mere 
number of births appears to me absolntely insnffl- 

I should have more distinct confidence in the num- 
ber of deaths, if it only established a measure by 
which we might be assnred of a population having 
attained or exceeded the limits which it could not 
cross without condemning itself to pauperisro. M. 
D'lvemois has Tery dearly sliown-f the utility of it 
on this head ; and the pubhcation ot the work which 
he announces under the fulluwing title is much to be 
desired — On the Average MoTialily CoJiaidered a» a 
Measure of the Coiiiforl awl Civihsaliaa of a Nation. 
This universal meaam-e, saya the author, I flatter 
myself I have faond in the mt/rtuary number of the 
people, by which I mideratand tiiat which iodioatei 
whether tlie proportion of deatiia annually, compared 
with the total number of Hving persona, increasea 01 
dirainishea. Perhaps wo may be wrong In precal- 
eulating the results ; but if we observe that ti|i" mea- 
sure does not change vheu the total amount of those 
alive remains the same, as well as that of deatlis, w< 
may have some t^ar of its precision. A pnpulatioi 
may remain numerically tlie same froia difl'erent 
causes, and present a gfeatcr or less number of 
ful men, without our being able to say, for that re 
merely, that its comfort also remains the same, 
so. -va should estimate a ehild as equal to a useful 

To take one example only. If, ttom any 
whatever, tlie mortality in a flourishing countr 
to attack useful men more particularly, and spare the 
children, tbe number of deaths and that of births 
remaining otherwise the same, it ironid Infallibly 
happen. aHer some years, that tliis population would 
be deteriorated, and would have lost many 
elements of prosperity ; and yet the loss which it had 
experienced would not in any manner be detected by 
the Dieasure employed. Tiie mortuary fi^re would 
remain the same ; and a considerahle nnmlier of use- 
ful and productive men would be repliwed by unpro- 
ductive children. 

Certainly we cannot deny that very strict relations 
exist between the happiness of a country and the 
movementa of its jiojuilatiun ; the tiling is, to ascei 
tun how to express tlicm. It seems to me that o 
this head we ought to make an important distinctioi 
We may cAnsider the question in two points of viev 
We may propose, when considering a people, to ex- 
amine which are the disastrous years — those during 
which it has snilered more or leas ; or, on the other 
hand, we may exmiiine, in an abaoiale manner, what 
is the number of useiiil men at disposal — in a word, 
•wh at is its slTGngtli. which is also one of the principal 

^^^HBcsbd artlOlo by M, D'lvnmoiil lurried In Oie aH^iaUialuc 
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elements of its prosperity. In tlie flrst case, the num- 
ber of deaths would almost always be employed with 
(xinsiderable success ; for a disastrous year is generally 
accompanied and fuUovred by numerous privations, 
even amongst the most highly favoured people, and 
privations are mortal to tbe human species. Thus, 
if we only knew tliat 1617 was a year of famine fiir 
Belgium and a great number of countries, we should 
attain our end without trouble, because the number 
of deaths was greater than for the years whidi pre- 
ceded or followed. This increased mortality was also 
felt in tlie mendicity houses, in which it was almost 
double what it had been heretofore, as also iu the 
hospitals and asylums for foundlings. 

As to the second manner of considering the ques- 
tion. I have endeaTourod to show why the number 
of deaths merely appeared tu me insuiBcicnt. It la 
important, indeed, to know not only Ilow many deaths 
take plauc in the population, tnit alio at what age 
these deaths occur. Some writera have employed, in 
such estimates, the duration of the average life, others 
the duration of the probable lifiii and they have 
sought to estabUah their valuation according la the 
changes which the one or the other of these values 
undergoes. But here we meet with an obstacle nearly 
similar to tlie one I have before pointed out ; namely, 
that the duration of the probable life, as also that of 
ttie average life, may have a value of different kinds. 
This inconvenience is especially felt, when we employ 
the number which expresses the probable life, since, 
iu fact, we only consider the period at which a cer- 
tain number of individuals of the same age are re- 
duced to one-halfi and we do not express whether 
those who died first were able tu make themselves 
useful during a longer or a shorter time, neither docs 
it establish any thing vrith respect to those who sur- 

Taking tlie flgnre which cxpreases the average 
duration of life, or Oie average of the ages to wliich 
a certain number of iodividnSa have attained, whom 
we suppose to have been bom at the same time, we 
also give the same value to one year of the life of an 
inCuit as to tliat of a man whose labours have been 
profitable to society. 

There ia one diiBeulty to which the . preceding 
qnestions arc liable, and which deserves particnlar 
atteotion. hecauae very important and interesting 
considerationa are connected with its solution — consi- 
derationa of high moment to statistics and political 
economy. M. D'lvemois. whose labours have been 
ao beneflciul to tliese aciencei, has kindly called my 
attention to this difflculty, and asked my advice on 
this delicate point : he was desirous of knowing if 
two natioDB. who, as regarded the ratios of births and 
deaths, sii^t atand at precisely the same numben, 
might not have two averages of^life, by virtue of the 
eventual diflbrence in the order of mortality for the 
age of their dead.* 

For the sake of simplicity, let ill auppoae a people 
who have each year the same number of births and 
dcatlis, and let na examine if the average duration of 
life may not vary from year to year; tliis quesUon 
returns, in ^t, tti the same point as tliat wliich was 
proposed above. If we formed a table of mortohty 
after the deaths of one year, and deduced the average 
darotion of life from it, I suppose that we should find 
it 30 years exactly. The year following, if the mor- 
tohty took place in the same manner and in the same 
proportion, the duration of average life would still be 
30 years. But if, in tbe lists of deaths of tbia second 
year, we substitute an infant of one yeiu- for a man 
of forty, which will not affect the proportional num- 
ber of birtlis or deaths, we shall find, however, when 
taking account of the infunt substituted for the taU- 
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grown man, that the average duration of life became 
rather Bliorter, since the buih of jeias which had been 
lived would be reduced by S9 Tears. We aee already, 
that if the tables of mortality and the duration ot 
average life were only calcrilated according to the 
observations of this year, they could not present the 
same identical results as far the first year. Average 
life would he shorter) bat it is evident that society 
would liave gained, since it preserved an useful man 
instead of an iniant. 

Wo conceive that, if instead of one inch gubsti- 
tulion, a greater number were made, average life, 
calcnlated according to the deaths of this year, would 
be found diminished in a veiy sensible manner ; and 
nevertheless we should have cause to be glad at what 
at Grst appears a paradox. In tkct, we ahould havi 
preserved useful years to the state, in exchange fui 
some years whidi ace expensive to it. 

But it may be objected that these 39 years are nol 
lost to the sum of the years Uved, and that the iadi- 
riduol of 40, wlio has been replaced, will lengthen the 
average duratioo of life, wlien he dies, by the whole 
period which he has gaioed by the suhBtitution ; and, 
indeed, if the period of tJme according to which we cal- 
culate the average dnration of life is also extended, so 
as to comprise the death of the individual in question. 
It is evident that this debt of 39 years haa only been 
defbrred, and that the sum of years lived is not tbund 
afibcted. Thus, the average life remains the same ; 
bat it is always correct to say, that evrai then society 
has been benefited, since, for a longer or a sbortor 
time, nseflil years have been lubstttuted fbr expensive 

If, by a concmrence of circumstancea which civi- 
lisation ought to produce, such aubstitntions are made 
aa those we have just been considering, not for one 
year only but for several, and if this state of things 
should continue increasing, we conceive that it would 
become impossibh^ still preserving the same propor- 
tional numbera of births and deaths, to preserve the 
aame average lift : it must begin to diminish. How- 
ever, how is it that such extraordinary results are 
not met with P It is, I thinlc, because the substitutes 
are never sufficiently numerous, nor their duration 
long enough, to leave sensible traces amidst the other 
influencing elements. 

However, this teaches us how necessary it is to 
guard against the inductions wliich we might draw 
bom the average duration of life, calculated from few 
years of observation, and among a people in progress 



or decay. B7 extendbg the preeediag nasonlngi 
readily arrive at the following conclueioas ;— 

1. A people may annually have figures of exae 
the same value, as proportional numbers of 
and deatha, without the average life continuing th^^ 

2. When, all things bemg equal, the mortaliyf 
spares the perfect men and takes off the childreO) 
the duration of the average life dlmioiahes, and oiet 
versa : it being understood that we calcnlale tba ave> 
rage lifb ftom the number of deaths. 

3. The number of births, deaths, and of the areragq 
life, may preserve the same value, whilst^ ii ' ' - 
population experiences great losses, or rece 
benefits, which remain unobserved. 

i. To estimate suitably what a population gaini oi 
loses, it is necessary, when making the division of 
years, to establish the average life, to take into tt 
count the quolib) of these years, and to examine Vb 
ther they are pradimtwe or not 

When, for example, it is intended to estimate t 
forces which a stale can command, in considering th( 
problem in a purely physical point of view, as ha( 
been done, it appears to me that the most c^lain wb 
would be, to compare the number of useful man wit 
those who are not bo. The elements of ctMnpaziaai 
in this case, would require to be extracted from th 
tables of mortality, or rather fVom accuratalj o 
structed tables of population ; and it would be net 
sary to inquire bow many children there are, not in ■ 
condition to be useful, in a given number of indivtv 
duals, and how many of the old men contribute ts 
the benefit of society ; we might divide a popidatiM 
into two parts, the one being less, and the other morf 
than 16 years of age. I aUow that I here sujipMi 
that a man cannot render hunself more useful at H> 
or 40 than at 16 or BO; hut this is an inconvraiienaB 
which we also find in other methods of valuation, 
which, moreover, we might cause to dilBppear, hf 
attributing more importance to certain years of w 



than to others, if extreme accuracy did 
illusory in such a case. To ^ve us [ 
accurate idea at first, of the manner in which fli^ 
populatiun is composed, I have here collected Vbt 
moat accurate data from some of the principal coonf 
tries previously considered. We shall find tie 
hers classed separately belonging to the two 
gnriea which I have estabhshed between prodnctivd 
individuals and thone whose maintenance may b| 
considered as a charge to society. 



The results of this table, although in some degree I England and the United States. In the former coon- 
foreseen, surprised me very much. I confess I did tries, the adult population is double the other. whlUC 
I not expect to^flod sojjreat a ditferenee between the | in the latter it is only one-fburth or one-third 
" United States, especially, appear to be 




I, Sweden, and those of | ' 
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extremely imfayourable condition, since they, of all 
countries we hare been considering, present tiie fewest 
adults in the popidation. 

The gre&t disproportion which has been pointed 
out, is more especially owing to the rapid increase 
of population in England and the United States of 
late years : the greater number of the individuals 
proceeding from this great development of fecundity, 
are still little advanced in the career of life ; so that 
there will be a greater number of persons not adults. 
The prodigious increase of population which has been 
observed in the United States, has taken place within 
little more than 30 years ; we also see that the num- 
ber of individuals under this age is comparatively 
superior to that of other countries. It is the same in 
England and Ireland in ascending from 20 to 30 years : 
Sweden, France, and Belgium, on the contrary, pre- 
sent populations which haVe slowly increased, and 
which may thus pretty well represent the usual pro- 
portion of adults in oi^dinary times. 

I do not think that, up to the present time, suffi- 
cient attention has been paid to the great number of 
children which too rapid an increase of population 
throws into a country, and the smaller intrinsic value 
which tills population momentarily receives from it, 
which must be a very powerful obstacle to ulterior 
development. 

In France, Belgium, and Sweden, for example, of 
three inhabitants, two at least are in a state for re- 
production, whilst in the United States only one in- 
two, or more accurately, six out of eleven. 

In conclusion, it is production which regulates the 
possilde limit of the inhabitants of a country. Civi- 
lisation narrows this limit, and tends to increase the 
produce which belongs to each individual, so as to 
increase his well-being, and secure him the means of 
existence. As to medicine, it is limited to close cer- 
tain passages to the tomb, but only by enlarging others ; 
for it cannot increase the list of the living, except in 
causing the supernumeraries to live at the expense 
of society. ** Esculapius himself could not, by his art, 
confer immortality on one-half of men, except by con- 
demning them to abstain from reproduction, unless 
by doubling the mortality of the other half, or by 
pushing production to the point of supplying the 
new wants which would arise." * Yet it would be also 
misrepresenting the immense benefits which have 
accrued to humanity from medicine, to deny its power 
in lengthening the average life of man ; but this grand 
conquest, due to the progress of knowledge, can only 
be maintained by the knowledge and foresight of men, 
who prevent, by celibacy, new births and new food, 
for death.f When there takes place no sudden change, 
nature annually levies upon us the same tribute of 
deaths, from which each of us seeks as much as pos- 
sible to withdraw : each is desirous to belong to the 
privileged class ; but the effect of this kind of fraud 
is not so much to diminish the amount of tribute, as 
to transfer it to those of our neighbours who are less 
favourably placed in their social position.t 

The average duration of life, could it be ascertained 
exactly, would furnish us with a measure of the pru- 
dence and hygienic state of a country : the consump- 

* [*' Esculape lui-mSme ne pourrait, par son art, donner rim- 
xnortalit^ a la moiti^ des homines, qu'en les condamnant k ne point 
se reproduire, k moins de doubler la mortality de I'autre moiti^, 
ou de porter la production au point de foumir aux nouveaux be- 
Boins qu'il aurait fait naltre."] 

t By prolonging the av^age duration of life, the medical 
Bciences substitute useful years for unproductive ones. The adult 
man has a longer career, produces more, and society has fewer 
infants to feed ; so that, in this point of view, medical sciences 
really increase production and render a new service. This re- 
mark was made to me by a friend, and I mention it here because 
I believe it to be true. 

:|: M. Tillerm^ has observed to me, whilst this work was in the 
press, that he has advanced the same idea, but under another 
form, in his wwk on epidemics. 



tion of the inhabitant would give the state of civi- 
lisation and the exigencies of climate ; and the pro- 
portional number of inhabitants, keeping in view this 
latter measure, would give that number which repre- 
sents its production.* 



BOOK SECOND. 

DEVELOPMENT OF STATURE, WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH, &c. 

Apparently but little interest is attached to the 
determination of the stature and weight of man, or 
to his physical development at different ages; nor, 
until the present time, has any one particiSarly at- 
tended to this subject. Man has only been studied in 
his most conspicuous relations ; the correlative study 
of his qualities, and the numerical determination of 
the modifications which are consequent upon age, 
have been neglected. This state of things leaves im- 
mense voids in science, and the result is that we gene- 
rally want the necessary means for solving a great 
number of interesting questions, especially relating 
to the natural history of man. For example, we are 
almost totally ignorant of the ratios which may exist 
between the laws of development of his different fa- 
culties, and what are the elements which predominate 
at such or such an age : hence the critical periods of 
life can only be determined in a very indefinite 
manner. 

The researches which have been made to measure 
the height and weight of man, especially relate either 
to the period of birth or to the period of complete 
development ; but the intermediate ages have scarcely 
been attended to. Physiologists have connected the 
first of these determinations with a question in legal 
medicine ; they have even anticipated the period of 
birth, and sought to value the size and weight of the 
foetus. Natural philosophers, who studied man as a 
mechanical agent, have rather been occupied with the 
determination of his weight when he has acquired 
complete development. La Hire has made some very 
remarkable researches of this kind, which prove that 
the subject now occupying us has a much deeper 
interest than that resulting from mere curiosity. 

To show how little advanced is the state of the 
study of the progressive development of man, let us 
suppose that we want to establish the age of an indi- 
vidual, from the aggregate of his physical qualities : 
we may be allowed to say, that we shall not find in 
science any assistance for the determination of this 
question — we shall be reduced to mere empirical 
conjecture. However, legal medicine presents nu- 
merous examples where such determinations become 
necessary. We may ask, no doubt, if it will ever 
be possible to obtain them, especially for advanced 
ages? This fear, well founded as it may appear, 
ought not, however, to lead us to reject such re- 
searches : that would not be very philosophic. K to 
the data furnished by the habit of observation, and 
the tact resulting therefrom, we can join physical 
qualities susceptible of measurement, prudence bids 
us not neglect them. When a physician is called 
to examine the body of an infant found lifeless, and 
when, in a legal inquiry, he, from simple inspection, 
establishes the presumed age of this child, it is evi- 
dent that he cannot but impose his judgment on those 
who read the inquiry, however erroneous it may other- 

* M. Chitti, who makes social economy consist in obtaining the 
greatest possible utility, with the least possible labour, has given 
the following measure of riches :— •• The degree of the riches of a 
people, as wdLl as those of an individual, is indicated by the ratio 
between the sum of the wants and the sum of the available funds 
which he possesses to satisfy them."— Cowr* cCEconomie Sociale 
au Mus^c de Bruxdles, 3d Lecture. 
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10 demcotB existing for the 
the contrary, to the Mniat- 
ance of the estimate which haa been mode of the age, 
Is joined the height and weight of the child, and some 
otLer physical qualities ^aceptjble of computation ; 
and if, moreovH', there were exact tables which might 
enable one to ascertain, at different ogca, the values 
of these physical qonlities, and the Umlta within which 
they arc found connected io individuals regularly 
fhnned, the judgment given of the age would be 
capable of verification — it would even become lase- 
less, if the elemeuta of verification admitted of great 
accuracy. Such appreciatiouB, then, ought ni ' 
be neglected by legal medicine, since they ten 
lubatjtute precise characters and exact data for 
jectural estimates, which ate always vague and often 
faulty. 

Thus, apart frota the interest which is presented 
by the determination of man at different ages, and in 
researches relating to the average mani it may present 
another important element, as we shBll see more per- 
fectly farther on, for the solution of the following pro- 
blem of legal medicine i To determine the age of an 
iadioidual after deatii,from the aggregate of ha p/u/nka! 
i/ualititii. In this sense, weight would be one of the 
elements wliich it would be necessary to connect with 
the distinguishing of individuals i and this physical 
character naturally takes a place near that <^ the 
stature- 
Researches on tlie height of man, and on his deve- 
lopment, may have another useful end, that of en- 
lightening governments on many points ; as, for ex- 
ample, as regards the fixing of the age of recruits. 

There is another clement, the determination of 
which is equally important, and which, also, is hut 
little known, namely, the strength. I do not flatter 
myself that I have filled up the voids which science 
presented on this snhject, bnt I shall think myself 
nappy if my researches may induce other persons 
attempt it. 



I DO not think that^ before Buffbn, any inquiries had 
been mode to determine tlie rate of human growth 
sucecssirely from birth to maturity ; and even this 
celebrated naluraiist cites only a single particular 
example', neither has he examined the modifying 
influences which age exerts on height. Tlie only 
researches at all precise which science possesses, refer 
to the length of the child before biith, and to that 
of the fully developed man.* 

Chaussier, who invented the niecomefre, on in- 
Btmment adapted to measure the length of children, 
thought that we might view as regular the increase 
in length of the child fur six months before its birtli ; 
and he estimated this increase at two inches per 
montli. In the Dictioioiuire dea Sciencts StedkaJes, 
the length of the fiietus is estimated by the lullowing 
numbers : — 

niL'ties. 



Tlw medium len^h of the child at birth woLdd then 

beO-51* metres: lliis estimate difters but dightly from 

I that obtained at the Foundling Hospital in Brussels, 

J by means, also, of Chausaier's mccomctre, Ou mea- 

I luring the length of fifty male and as many female 
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From these rcaolta it follows, that, from the period 
of^irth, the height or length of one sex is superior to' 
the other; being, for boys, 0-4099 ; for girls, 0'4696): 
giving liiua in -favour of boys a trifle less thaa half bi 

By uniting these numbers to those whicli have been 
obt^ned in the junior echools of Brussels, the Orjihan 
Hospital, boarding-houses, and in public life, in le^iei ' 
to young persona of different clasaes, I have been, ab 
to construct the following table, comprising the TBI 
of growth from birth to SO years ; the height of U 
shoe is not included : — 



We observe by this table that, towards the age of 
) to IT, the growth of girls is already, retatintfy, 

almost as much advanced as that of boys thini 18 to 
!.( Moreover, the annual growth for boys is abOnl 
' millunetres [somewhat more than two incbtttl 

between 5 and 15 years of age; whilst 



.] In the IDictaaina 
the article Giaats, M. Vii 



Medieales, Ju 
ibutcB the lower «te^ 
ine.e of her nrriiHiigr 
sooner at the age of giuherty, or having reached per-- 
fectioD, and also to her having less vital energy. 
We may odd, that her annual growth, up to the age 
of puberty, is also less rapid than tliat of man. 

boon groitlj' ild^ In nunwroiu rmivchcl luls (tw> 
light, stnmiui. and glhai pbjtloil quBllUca af nus, 
UulotCo SDd Van EHChim, Pmlaaoa In tbs SobiMl of 
,t BniMSIa, ns weU na by M. PUlnw. Without Dull 
II wDuM bive been impDsillile for me lo huvs n^lrtiiii 



After bafiae apolcea of wl»t idates to tbc sexes, 
it mnat be interesting to consider the influence of a 
town or a conntiy Tesiclenoe upon humsn ftrowt.h. 
Already Dr Villetme, in the levond part of the Annalea 
iTBygiene, had proved, contrary to the generally re- 
ceived notion, that th(> inhftbitants of towns are t^er 



than those of tlie country. I have arrivod at UiQ 
lomc concliuiaa in respect to the inhabitantB of Bra- 
bant Extracts from the government railitia registers, 
wliich I communicated at that time to Dr Villermf, 
were published in the fifth namber of the Aniudei 
d'Hygihie .- tliey gave the fbllowiug numliers ! — 
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iRunll CommnoM, - 
Annul iCltKa, 


1-WS4 


1-8260 


I'OiSI 
IfiiBO 


1-6S47 
1-6460 

IflW 


1-cao 


i-eaw 

IS 

i-uaa 

1-8S7S 
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The averages of each year were taken from -100 
individuals for Bmasels, and from 150 for Louvnin 
and Nivelles. Those of the rural parishes were de- 
duced from 400 individuals for each district Thus, 
the general average for the whole province was drawn 
from 3300 indiyjdnals living in towns, and from 6000 
living in the country. 

Bj these numhera, we see that the inhabitant of 
towns i* taller than the inhabitant of the country; 
aod in jurranging Uie cities and rural districts bccoi^- 
ing to the respective height which man attains in them 
in his ninctoenlfi year, the order would be as follows : — 
Brussels, Hiveilea, Louvain ; and the same order for 
the rural districts around these towns. In spite of 
the lilfferencea we have thus remarked as taking place 
at the aj^ of 19, it might still happen tliat the inha- 
bitant of the conntry might attahi a greater height 
than the inhabitant of the tnwn previous to the com- 
pletion of hia full growth, in such a way that the 
grawthof man in cities might be atflrstmore rapid up 
to a certain point than intho country, and might even 
be nearly terminated in cities, whilst in the country 
the growth would he very far from having attained 
its complete development And these remarks coin- 
rade pretty nearly with the Seductions of Dr Villermc, 
in respect to the heiglit of man in France. The doctor 
remarks, Hiat " human height becomes greater, and 
the growth takes place more rapidly, other circum- 
stances being eqi^I, in proportion as the conntry is 
richer, the comfort more general, houses, clothes, and 
nourishment better, nnd labour, fatigue, and priva- 
tions during infancy and youth less ; or, ia other 
words, the circnmatiuicca accompanying misery put 
off the period of the complete development of the body, 
and stint human stature." 

It becomes, then, important to determine the epodi 
at which human growth terminates ; and the govern- 
ment registers for Bmssels, being examined with this 
view, gave the following results. These registers 
i«fer to a great levy made about eighteen years ago ; 
divided them into three series, each corapria- 
900 individuals : — 



t 



Meaimo, 1-SWH ~ 1-67S0 ~ I-WH1 ~ 

Thus we see that human growtli,* as regards height, 



•Ight yenra a/ttcwiLrds. 1 
hid gitiim leiT cDUHdei 
helgbl-] 



have to regret exceedingly that the state of the govern- 
ment registers does not allow of my making similar 
researches in regard to the inhabitants of the country ; 
we might then have known if the growth in towns 
tcrminntes more rapidly Chan in the country, and also 
if man, when fully developed, is tallest in tlie country. 
When we class the 900 individuals of whom I have 
spoken above, in the order of their height, we come 
to the following resulla ; — 



Kumbflr of In 



Thug, at 19, a individuals only were more tlmn 18 
decimetres [above 6 fret 10 inches] high; at tlie age 
of 25, there were 6 ; and at the age of 30 there were 
IS.f It seems to me that we are entitled to conclude, 
fromthewholeef these reaulta, that hnman growth, in 
respect to heights does not terminate in Brussels e\-en 
at the age of S5, which ia very much opposed to the 
generally received opinion. 

According to M. Hargenvilliers.t the average height 
of conscripts of 20 years, taken for ail France, is 1*615 
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We might consider the inhabttontB of the antient 
department of Boaulie(-de-la-Meiue, which was parti y 
formed of Holland, and of which the Uagno was the 
chief plnce. as affording the Umits of the statures ob- 
served in Frtuice from the time of the Empire. Th' 
Bvenige height of consCTipCs fur the fears 1S08, 18Q9 
and 18 10, raised before the age of 20, was 1-677 metre.' 
On the other hand, io the ancient department of thi 
Apenninea, of which Chiayari was the chief place, 
tbs comitiT- monntainona, without indiutriouB occu- 
pations, eitremely poor, and where the men toil from 
a veiy early age and arc ill fed, the arernge stature 
of the conscripts ibr the same three years, va 1 SGC 
metre. " The diflference of these results," says M. Vil- 
lerm^ " is stcikiug. In the former place, where the 
statm^ is highest, there were bat few excused or rc- 
jecbKl even for diseases ; on the contrary, iu the latter 
place, where the stature is very low, tiiere are many 
excused even for this latter cause; so that all tlie 
advantages are in fevoor of men of high 8tatare."f 

It is remarkable that the ineqnaUly of statures 
not merely observed between the inhabitants of toi 
and couotry, but is also felt in the interior of tow 
between individuals of different professions, and hav- 
ing different degrees of afBuence, as M. VillBroiS has 
shown for the different arrondissements of Paris, where 
the stature of men seems to be, alt other things being 
o^ual, in proportion to the good fortune, or at least 
in inverse proportion to the difficulties, toils, and 
privations experienced in infancy and youtlLJ; Of 41 
young pureons between 1 7 and 30 years of age, men- 
Bured at the AthcnEeom of BruBsels, 13 were found 
between 16 and 17 decimetres, as between 17 and IS 
decimetres, and a between IS and 19 decimetres ; so 
that the young persous between 17 and IB were 
double the number of those between 16 and 17 deci- 
metres 1 whilst, in the interior of the town, the num- 
ber of the former is not equal to the latter, even at 
the xge of 30 years. 

The young girls measured in the Femide Orphan 
HospitJd of Brussels, and who, during their infancy, 
have been brought up in the country, are generally 
smaller than girls of the same age, in easy circuni- 
staoces, who have been measured in town. 

In the Prison (jtfaison de D(taition) at Vilvorde, 
by forming three groups, each of 23 individuals for 
eticti sejc, the average results have been— 



■mly pclsoaded thai Dr Tlllnnnl! " 
runenta : it la a qucatjcni piiTdy of re 



These results show that the prisoners were g 
rally shorter than fully developed individuals i 
Bured in Bmsseis ; their average stature being near^ 
equal to that of young persons of 19 years of age, Bi 
it may correspond with the average stature of t 
inhabitants of the province. 

With the view of appreciating the modiflcatiaoa 
which painflil toil in manufactories may produce q 
the development of children, Mr 1. W. Cowell h 



Paciary Seporls, and has kindly assisted me in ol 
ing the results, which I have reduced to tbe raeir 
measure. The girls and bays have been meaaa 
with their shoes on ; no deduction has been made 
this circnmslance : bnt, aa the observations werem; 
on the Sunday, the thickness of the soles ftir b , 
would probably be ii^m one-bBlf to one-third of I 
inch (English), and for gicla from one-eighUl to onl 
sixth of an inch. This being laid down, the fi)U(nrifl| 
are the values obtained ;*- — ^^ 
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It appears, from these numbers, that the 
of mule fuid female children do not di%r mncb 
and England : we also see that, mitil tiie a 
of puberty, tlieie is no great difference in siaa itf X 
children of the lower orders, whether they wink 
liu^tariea or not. But fur the latter years c^the tali 
there is a very sensible diflbrence. Will it be 
that the growth in factories, after puber^, is 
Qished, or only retarded ? or, wliich seema mas* ] 
bable, does not the amelioration remarked fin' 
lower ages proceed from the useful changes wl . 
have already been mode, from the apprehenuiKi 
porUamentary inquiries ? % 

When, in England, we chose the terms of comn 
iW>m rather higher classes of socie^, in q 
"' ' nen higher than in France or Qib lid 



popnUtlon Qf Lhftt oounti?. ThQ dlflercnco in 
depends. In this Instuuifl, In s grmt msRHiira on 
In blond, r>T on tho ia» af men : it has eililcd fi 
>iEeni. uid nill omllnue sd, nltogKhB Indipinidi 
A^lng, drjfdVerDTDCTiU] 
t Aoaalea d'JT^tng, jVo. i, p. 3711. 
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-be buiDbef of uhUdreu ta&uuKd wu^fiutorif %(gr^ fl4( 
a,3tli fEaulefrutorycliUdrai.ei'ill otba»,au. TotOif 
[Bctoty ohUdiai, of thesfcs of 16, 17i and 1^ hfe-f* tell 



CoimtrieB, ftt least for young penoDi between 19 and 1 
23 years of age. The following are the reanlta of 80 
me»avirapiento mads on atudenW of the UniTeraity of 
Cambridge, in gronpi of 10 eacb ;* — 



Ten IndltUiBla, 



Table of the Cdowtli of Mnn. 



Bilfht ol Ki* penoDi - - S fat 9 34th Inohn. 

I have eniunerat«d difbrent caiuea whicli influ- 
ence the growth of num in town, but theii nmn- 
ber increaiei when the reaeatches eml^raco a lai^ 
extent of territory ; thns, the complete development 
of atatore stop* mora auddenly in Tery hot or Tery 
odd twoatrjea than in tbose of a moderate tempera- 
ture i more suddenly in low plains than on moun- 
bunoiii heights, where the climat« is severe. The 
kind of food and drink ikrther influence growth ; and 
iadiridoala hare been known to grow consideiabl}' 
1^ changing their mode of life, and making use of 
moiit food calculated to distend and increase their 
organisation. Some diaeaaes, and particularly ferera, 
may also eicile rapid and extraordinary growth. The 
case of a young girl ie related, who, becoming unwell 
(ntTtdant ta tneTutrues) by an attack of fovcr which 
she had, acquired a gigantic stature.f Lastly, it has 
idso been remarked that lying in bed is favourable 
to growth, and that a man in the morning is some- 
what taller than in the evening ; during the day, he 
undergoes a degree of depression.]: 

I BlukU now pass to a more particular examuiation 
of the law of growth of man, from birth to complete 
derelopment. The numbers on which my results are 
based, bavc been collected at Brussels, and as much 
Bi pcwible from individuals of difierent classes : by 
the aide of the observed values, I have written down 
the cahndated ones, Bccording to an empirical for- 
mola, wliich I shall explain aabsequently. 



OhKned. Cslcidatlon. 




rtac JiIn j tho TuU Enropeaa lUture, uid the gigonlic I 
dsMndant ot (he Baion ntce, sre u nesily alike In rupecc 
to food and dtmale u may bn; the eitraatdloaiy dltTeresceg. 

d«4T«d from (Huiteit Home, md from the eqaallj- authentic 
flgnna dei^olsd te the tombi of EgjplEBn ThebM, prove (hi: 

nMtas It deflsHM all minor «u«a, Buch sa food, cLhnate, Icca- 
UtlH. *o. Whether the Hun neidm to (he fertils platai ot Hun- 
|HT, the ihom of Uie Caspian, or the frozen tegkina of Bcaodi- 
bAvlaOT of Lapland, the eeneral stature of the race rejuaina per- 

In respect to what M- QueteleC observeH regarding Che ioflueiKX. 
of rest and horizontal portion on the Btature, it [g a fact weU 
* that, by >Hoh a portion, in bed hr eismple, Ok 
m-oartUageiieoimecttng the sphial baaea together, seem 

nbf. Retrall* for (he anny and deterteis avail them. 
■ kxmladfg of this facl, aod occaiionally lUoceed ir 
belt Mentlty diffioulc to be eetaUished.] 



1 have endeavoured to render the preceding result* 
sensible by the construction of a line, which indicate* 
the growth at different ages, but in one-tenth of the 
real proportions. 

Tlius, supposing that the new-bom infant set» ont 
rrotn the point o, and proceeds along the axis oA, 
reaching in aucceasion the points I,, II., IIL, IV., kc, 
lit the age of I, 2, 3, *, kc, years, his head will alwaya 
be at the height of the curve oB, at the different points 
1, S, 3. 4, &c. We see that— 

1. The most rapid growth takes place immediately 
after birth : the child in the course of one year grows 
2 dei^metres [7 8-lOtli inches] nearly. 

2. The growth of a child diminishes as its age In- 
creii«eB, until towards the age of four or five years, the 
period at which it reaches the maximum of probaWo 
life. Thus, daring the second year after birth, the 
growth is only one-half of what it waa during the 
Hrstt and during the third year, only about one-third. 

a. Proceeding from the fourth or fifth year, the 
increase of stature becomes almost exactly regular 
until about the sixteenth year, that is to say, until 
the age of puberty, and the annual increase is 68 
millimetres [2 2-lOth inches] nearly. 

4. After the age of puberty, the stature still conti- 
nues to increase, but only inconsideraHy : from the 
sixteenth to the seventeenth year, it increases 4 cen- 
timetres [1 5-lOth inches]; in the two succeeding 
years, it only increases 2i centimetres [or a little lesl 
than 1 inch i in exact numbers, 0-984]. 

6, The foil growth of man does not appear to be 
attained at his twenty-fifth year. 

In what has jnst been said, I have only spoken of 
absolute growth : if we compare the annual gnfwth 
with the stature already acquired, we shall find that 
the child increases in size two-fifths from birth to the 
end of the first year; during the second year one- 
seventti ; during the third year, one-eleventh ; during 
the fourth year, one-ftiurteenth ; during the fifth year, 
one-fifteenth j during the sixth year, one-eighteenth, 
&c.i so that the relative growth is continually de- 
creasing ft^m the time of birth. 

The curve representing the growth of females, would 
be B Lttle under that of males, and would be nearly 
equidistant from it, until the age of eleven or twelve 
years, when it tends more rapidly to become parallel 
to the axis oA. 

It remains for me to speak of the formula by Triiich 
X have calculated the numbers shown in the table 
given above, letting the co-ordinates p and a repre- 
sent the stature and the age corresponding to it, we 
have the fcjlowing equation : — 
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f and T are two coiutants wbich indicate the statiiTc 
the child at birth, and that of the fully devtlpjied 
individual: their TaJues for Brussels are 0-500 and 
resi'metra The coefficient a of the first term in 
the second nninber, will be calculated according to 
the diSerent loealitiuB, Ttora the regular growth which 
umuaUj tokea place between the fourth and fifth, to 
the fifteenth or aixteenUi yeftr : for Bruisels, its value 
has been made equal to 0*0545 metre. I think that, 
in giving these three coustants, we may use this for- 
mida with congiilerahlo advantage for other locali- 

K we make ( = 0-49 metre, T = 1'579 metre, 
a =: 0'052 metre, agreeably [o the observations above 
quoted fijF calculating the law of the growth of women 
for Bnuseia, we BhaU have — 



By using this formula, I liavc eak^ated the num- 
bers whidi appear in the third column of tlie folloff- 
ing tsUle : — 

l4w a! the Growth of 'Wooiiui. 



The differences between the obaerved numbers and 
the calculated ones, are greater than in the ta.l)le 
(already gisoo) of tlie growth of man. It may be 
owing to the circumstance, that the observations have 
been less nnmeroui. and made on f^wer of the diffe- 
rent classea of society, for the one sex than for the 
other. What appears to give additional support to 
my oonjectoTB is, the manner in wliicli the positive 
and negative signs succeed each other i[i the diile* 
renees iif the observed and calculated numhcrs. More- 
over, it is remarkable thattlie formula may be entirely 
determined, wheti we have been enabled to give the 
statures of an inilividunl corresponding to three dlfit- 
rent ages, sufflciently distant from each other. 

Altliuugh the equation of which I have availed 
myself in the calculations, is of the third order, it 
resolves itself, like those of the second, into an un- 
known one, when we give the successive vaJuea of 
the other. Considered as belonging to a curve, it 
points out to OS that there still exists another branch 
than the one we are occupied with ; fbr to each value 
of the abscissa x, there are two values of j/. 

The curve of growths oB has an asymptote parallel 
to the aies of the abscissa!, situate at a distance fmni 
thii Mis eiiual to T, which is the height of man I'utly 
devdoped ; moreover, this curve, proceeding from the 
point 0, wliich corresponds to birth, towards the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth years, is sensibly confbunded with 
[ an //j-perbola; for in (hwe liraitu, the second term of 




Tlie curve oB docs not merely indicate the grow^f^ 
□fmanfrom birth to complete maturity, but aJsothota 
of the other side of the ana Oo t that is to say, for tbf 
months which precede birth, the results which it pra- 
sents are confoi-mable to those observed with regard i 
the fcptua. This concordHQce is not always iDHnifcatCi 
until towards the fifth or sisth month before Mrti 
which is the age at which the embryo becomee a fl»tu« 
It is, moreover, trne, that before this period the chU 
is in a stale which hardly yet appears to belong t 
human nature. The curve aingnlarly ropresenta th| 
state, if we give any sign ificance toiti fbr Iwl ' 
five and six months before birtli, it suddenly p 
under the axis cA, and the values of stat^ues, posltln 
ns they were, become negative : the curve in tft'' 
negative region is lost in ioflnity, approaching «^^ 
asymptote which corresponds to a value of x-= — #; 
or, in otlier words, at mne months before biiOi, OH 
period of conception. Without occupying nuAelvir 
with the stoture of the infant while i( ii BtiU f* 
embryo, or altogether unformed, if we confine oar ca„ 
culations to the growth of theftetus about five laimtl 
itefore birth, we shall find the following results, I 
tiic side of whicii are written the results of measm* 
meats given in the Dicfionoaire da Sdenca Jtfsfi- 
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The calculated values &1I, for each month, I 
the limits of the results of the observntioiiB. 
over, it is well to observe that these resuRa do a 
carry the some degree of exactn 
after hirtli, because of the uncertainty of the oi 
of conception, as well as the vaiying duratjon of j 
nancy. What is most important for ul to ohoer) 
here, in my opinion, is the law of continuity wlul 
exists for the growth of the child immediate!; ti^ 
and after birth. Admitting the approximativB a 
dilations of M. Chausaier, it will be found thai t 
Jittus iacteaia aliaosl at mucA in length in one tKmik, ( 
u c/iild between aix and nxtecn geari doee m one tfear. 

In what has preceded, I have endeavoured bo pcjf 
oat how the development of the stature of man u 
woman takes place: it now remans for me to H 
some words on the dimitintton which this elemd 
undergoes by age. Fron\ a great number gf clw 
vatinns. of which we shall make greater nae irtu 
speaking nf the corresponding diminntiOD of irei_ 
it appears that it is chicOy towards the flJUetli ja 
that the decrease becomes moat nppnrent, andtowi~' 
the end of life it amounts to about 6 or 7 centime' 
[a 3-lOth inches, or 3 6-lOth inches]. From 
number of individuals who have been measured, tli 
have been carefully excluded who were much r 
shonldered, or who could not make themselvei atrai^ 
during tlie observation. 
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RliMyt>e^<EiA^it tte dimiiratkai of stature townrds 
^'fhe end of life is not rutlier apparent tbas real, and if 
Kit be not owing to the cireimigtiuice that longevity is 
"■' neraUy shorter for indiTidnals of great stature. At 
' it would be interesting lo ejuuniiie il' the size 
_ . . n has any inflaence on the duration of his liffe. 
" I sliall endciLvour, in a k\r words, to present such 
t the results of my rescHTches as appear to me most 
Kteresting : it is almost mineeeesary to ot>serve tlnit 
Bese results only apply to Bniasels and the proTince 
U Brabant. 

' 1. The limits of growth in the two seM« are un- 
P-tt^ilal: first, hecauae woman is born smaller than 
"ttan; second, because she sooner finishes her com- 
|dei« development ; third, beeanse the annual increase 
which she receives is emaller than that of man. 

a. The stature of the inhabitant of towns, at the 
age of 19, is greater than that of the country person 
1^ S i« 3 centiraetres [7-iOtha to 1 inch nearly]. 
— 3. It does not appear that the growth of man is 
itirdy comjdeted at 25 years of age. 
" Individuaia who live in afliuence generally ex- 
the average height : misery and hard labour, on 
codtrary, appear to be obstacles to growth. 
3. The growth of the child, even from several 
" itha heftire hirth until complete development, fol- 
) such a law of continuity, that the increase dimi- 
ihea Buccesaively with age. 
G. Between the 5th and IGth yeara nearly, the 
annnal growth is pretty regular, and it is one-twelfth 
of the growth of the ftttus during the moutha before 
birth. 

7. Siriisequently to the SOth year, man and woman 
nndergo a lUminution of stature which becomea more 
and more marked, and may amonnt to from 6 1« 7 
centimetres [2 3-lOtbs or 2 0-lOth inches] oeaily, 
about the age of 8U years. 

^^^BbBearcbes on the height and weight of new-bom 
^^^^nts hare been made at the Fonndhng Hospital 
iif Brussels. To ascertain the weight, the ordinary 
balance has been need ; but in the different obaerva- 
tions, the weight of the swaddling clothes has been 
taken. The average values obtained for 63 male and 
■ Be f&male children, ate as follows :^ 
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^^B'TItUa, /mm tlit time a/ birtli, there Is an inequiiliti/ in 
^^^M) loeijAf atiA height of children af the two sexes, anil 
^■h* inanuilits fa in favour of males. The height cor- 
^^^SttpDnds neariy with what i have found from other 
IP 'MMrvBtiona. 

By classing the infanta who fumiabed the preced- 
ing average values according to their t«tal weight, 
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ProfesBor Eichter has made reaearchea sinlilar tn 
the preceding at the Foundling Hospital of Moacow ;• 
and, according to lUa obaervationa, of M new-born 
children, the aexea of whom are not stated, the ave- 
rage value was i> 1-[5th pounds in weight, and 16^ 
inches (Paris) in length. I regret that 1 do not know 
the value of the weight which he employed. The 
height, which is O'SOl metres, new measure, is almost 
precisely the same as we have ttmnd for hoya. The 
— ' obtained by M. Richter wrae aa foliowi; — 
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Thus, the weight of boys varies as 1 to B, as I have 
found at Bmaacts. The extremes of length do not 
difter so much, and present values which difibr very 
little ftom those which we have obtained. 

Moreover, the extremes, at least of weight, may differ 
as much ai the averagei. We read in the Diclitmnaire 
dee Sciencee Medicaki, article Fatui^" The researches 
made at the FomidUng Hospital, on more than 20,000 
inihnta, prove that one infiint, born at the fall period 
and wdl-formed, generally weighs Gj- pounds. Only n 
very small number of liiunts have been seen at this 
hospital weighhig 10^ pounds, or others weighing only 
3 pounds, or 2 pounds and some ounces. " This valoe 
of Gj- pomida, or 3*059 kilogranfimcB, obtained tmm so 
great a nnmber of observations, agrees very nearly 
with the value — 3'035 kilogrammes — obtained for 
Brussels, leaving out of consideration the distinction 
nf the se-tea : the extreme values likewise present very 
httle difference. 

It is remnriable that learned men who have made 
observations on the weight and height of new-bom 
intiints, should have attended so little to the diatanc- 
tion of the sexes. Although our resulta are not de- 
duced from BO ]aige a number of ohaecvations as could 
be desired, yet we think we may.conclude, with suffi- 
cient probability, that the average values of the weight 
and height of children of the two sexes present a very 
sensible difference. 

From all the researdiea which have been made on 
the relations existing betvreen flie weig^it and the age 
of the fiEtus, it appears that the ratios present ao much 
nncertjunlj-, that we can acarcely make any use of 

it is M. ChauBsier, if I am not mistaken, who has 
made the remark, that an infant diminislies a little in 
weight immediately after birth. This curious remark 
deserves to be carefully verified ; unfortunately, I have 
only been utile to procure seven aeries of observations, 
wliich do not extend beyond the seventh day after 
birth. The average calculations for each day present 
the following values : — ■ 



It really appears, tiren, from tlieae nnmbera, that 
the meight o/ Ae child diminishes a liltle immtdiatds after 
birlh, and that it does not liegin to increase in a sen- 
sible manner until after the first week. 
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Thni we «ee that, from birtli, there is an inequnlity 
In the weight of children of the two sexHS : how- 
ever, ire ihall examine if this ineqoality is pro- 
duced ftgsin at diOerent ages, and SKamine the 
modifleations which it nudergoes. I have already 
stated Che aaaJogous results fur height i nevertheltsa. 
t thought it would be useful to state again the aev 
muobara which have heen obtained from the indi- 
vidoala of botli sexes, on whom ohaeryations isero 
njtule to determine the weight. It was interesting 
to place these two elements, during their progres- 
sive development in the same individual, opposite 
each other. 

In estimating the weight, I have ffeneraJIj uaed the 
balance of Sanctorius, Since Una balance is not so 
sensible when slightly charged, and also since great 
care is required in pUdng tlie bodies to be weighed 
by it, children of tender age have been almost con- 
BtanUy weighed in the arms of persona whose weight 
hail previously been taken. 

The observations on children from 4 to 13 fears of 
■ge, have for the most part he«n made in the schools 
en Brussels and at the Orphan Eospit'U. The weights 
of young persons have been taken more espetiall; io 
the colleges and at the Medical School of Brussels. 
Pormore advanced ages, individuals of dilTcrcut classes 
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have been taken, though those 
have been least nomerous. 

For old men, the weights have chiefly been takea 
in the large and magnificent hospital recently erected 
at Brussds, The two following tables paint out tht 
results, such as they are, fur men and women. 

The first column gives the ngea ; the seoond uA 
third point out the average values of the lidght and 
weiglit which correspond to these different agei. Th« 
values of the height are almost tlie same 
previously given, except for individuals who 
than 1 G or 17 years of age ; which no doubt BilaM 
from individuals of the lower class Imving been leaf 
numerous in these than in the former obserraHoiuLf 
Indeed, I have already shown that young persona wb 
apply themselves to study, and persons !n the afflueu 
classes generally, are taller than others. In the thin 
column, the ratios of veijjlit and size for diOereit' 
ages are calculated, their values being considered Ml 
abstract numbers. These ratios are not deduced int- 
mediately from the nwnbecs contained in the Iwy. 
preceding columns, but are the average of the ratlM 
calculated far each individual. In the last place, tlW 
fi>ur last columns point out the maximum and niinl* 
mum of height and weight at each age, fbr indiridu^ 
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Ttie numbers in the preceding tables are such as 
have been obtained from direct observation ; but they 
must he subjected to two corrections — in the first 
place, because the persons have always been weighed 
in their dresses; and, secondly, because observations 
have not been made on all classes of society. 

The first cause of error which has b^n pointed 
out, may be removed, or at least diminlslied to some 
extent. The average wrigbt of the clothes at difierent 
ages may be determined very precisely, and then it is 
only necessary to subtract its value ftom each of the 
corresponding numbers of the table of weights. From 
different experiments, I think we may admit, rts near 
I the truth, that the average weight of tlie clothes at 
I diflb*eiit ages is one-eighteenth of the total weight 




of the male body, and a tweoty-finirth part of H 
total weight of the female. With this valira, I Iwl 
corrected the numbers of the preceding table, exen 
tor new-l^m infants, because the numbers bad alreU 
undergone this correction, from direct experimetl 
immediately atter w^ghing them [the in&nts]. 

The second cause of error may also be mnored 
indeed, we shall soon see, that of indlvidOBli Df tt 
same age, the weight may be considered aa baTlllg 
pretty constant relation to the size of the bod}'. ] 
win be sufficient, then, io know the rntioB iiiKited i 
the fourth column of the preceding tables, nnd to bav 
a good general table of the growihs, to deduce tb 
correspQudine table of the weight. It is " 
uaeof the toWe o/'rfroui/ftj given above, audi ... 

with elements collected fhnn all classes of 

that I have calculated the fbllowing taUc, In vL 

I have also made the neoeMory correction tor clotb^ 
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.„ uw^ Mur^ exacS^ ttoaOg lincf a* 
mucA a« at birth; whilst tne height is cmly about 
three and one-fourth tunes what it ww at the >amn» 

One year after birth, children of both sens b«W 
tripled their weight ; boys weigh 9'4S kili^rammes, 
and girls 8'79 kilogrammes. At 6 years, they hftTe 
doubled this latter weight, and at -13, Qiey haTe qoBd- 
rupled it. 

Immediately before puberty, man and woman have 
one-half the weight which they have after their com- 
plete development. 

I am indebted to the kindness of M, Villerm6 fot 
the comrannication of the impubliahed reaearcbei of 
Tenon on the weight of man, which appear to hare 
been made in 178a They were made in a Tillage in 
the Inrirons of Paria — the Tillage of Masgy— where 
Tenon had hiflcoanlry house. These reiearches, which 
comprise obierTations on 60 men between 2S and 40 
years of age, and as many women of the same ages, 
gLTe the fdilowing results : — 
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To render the preceding results more apparent, I 
have constructed two lines, which represent the increase 
of weight which men and women undergo at different 
Bget : these lines haTe, for abscisses, the ages, and for 
ordinates, the corresponding weights. We perceive, 
at the first {^ancc, that, at equalages, laan U generalh/ 
h^amer than icoman ; afmit the age of twelve years onlg 
are mdividuabt of both seiea nearly of the same meight. 
This drcumatance is owing to the development of the 
weight being inconsiderable in both sexes, until tlie 
time of puber^, when, on the confrary, it becomes 
very apparent. Now, since puberty takes place sooner 
In woman, this acceleration causes a temporarj' dis- 
appeanmce of the inequality of weight which existed 
between children of both sexes,. and which la, for chil- 
dren between one and eleren years of age, from one 
kilogramme to one and a half. The difference of 
weight of the sexes is more considerable in adult per- 
sons; it is about fiye kilogrammea between the six- 
teenth and twentieth years, and more than seven ^r 
this period. 

Man reachea hie nuaimum of icelght about the age of 
40, and he, begiiu to tctute in a tenaible manner about 
the age of 60: at the age of 80 he has loil about six kih- 
grammea [16 Iba. tcoy]. His height has oIm diminished, 
and this diBii'nud'on is about seven ctntimelret [2 7-lOtha 
iucbca]. 

The same observation applies to women: in old 
age, tJiey generally loae from six to scTen kilogrammes 
in weight, and seven centimetres in stature. I have 
taken care not to include ricketly individuals in these 
valuations, or badly formed persons, or even those 
who were round-shouldered, and unable to stand up- 
r^ht for many minutes. 

Woman attains her maximum of iceight later than 
man ; ^e weigha the most about ine age of 50 years : 
BettJng out from about the age of 19, the development 
of her weight is nearly atationary, until the period of 
procreation is passed. 

The extreme limits of the weight of well-formed 
individuals have been 49-1 and 985 kilogrammes for 
men; andfor-vamen 39'8 and 93'S kilogrammea. 

The limits of height have been 1-467 and 1-890 
metres for men; and 1'444 and 1-740 metres for 

The arerage weight at 19 years, is nearly that of 
old persons of the two sexes. 

When man andvronuin have atlaincd their complele 



In all these observations, the weigbt of the cloUiei 
has been subtracted, and care has been taken not to 
include any female who was pregnant. 

If we now compare these nurobera with tliose I 
obtained at Cambridge, made on men A-om 18 to S3 
years of age, weighed with clothes, we shall find, 
dividing into scriea of tena the 80 individuals whose 
weights were obtained — 

Sfones. PoondL 
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Wliich givea, for the weight of one individual, about , 
151 pounds, or 68'465 kilogrammea, which is nearly 
the weight of a man of 30 in Brabant, when weighed 
with his elothea on. 

If, on the other hand, we compare the weight of 
children of the tower classes in England, we shall find 
the fallowing results, which have been communicated 
to me by Mr J. W. Cowell, taken on 420 boys work- 
ing in the fact«riea, and 223 not working in fac- 
tories ; and 6.?1 girla workinginfactories, and 201 not 
working in those placea. 

« AvervSe WeEglLl of CliUdi^n of the Lower Oi-dera. 



These numbera were collected at Manchester and 
Stockport ; the children were weighed in summer, 
and consequently were Ughtly clothed, and they had 
nothing in their pockets. We see here again, as in 
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the height, tlurt it U only aflcr puberty tiiat. at cqiuil 
Bgei, ' we' obaerve a ditlBroncc iu weight Thecom- 
parieon of weights seema to be nitlier in favour of 
fi^C cbildren ; it iR true that those of i^a^and were 
ttUun from tlic lower orders. 

1 H«UUdd9 botwam Ibd Weiglit und HeigUl- 
If mas increaied equally in all Iiii dimensioiiB, Ills 
weight at diffirent agea would bo BB the uube of liis 
height. Now, tliis is rot what we reaJly oliserre. 
The increase of weight is alovrer, except during the 
first year after birth i then the proportion whieh we 
have just pointed ont is pretty regularly observed. 
But after this period, and until near the age of 
puberty, the weight increases nearly at the square of 
the height. The development of the weight agiun 
becomes very rapid at the time of puberty, and almost 
stops at the twenty-fifth year. In general, we do ni - 
err much when we assume that, during jtvelopmen , 
Oe agtairet of the iMigkt at different agm an as thefi/tli 
potBtrt a/ the height; which naturally leads to this 
coodosion, in supposing the specific gravity constant, 
that the transverse growth c^ man is less than the 

However, if we compare two individuals who i 
fully developed and well-formed with each otlier, 
ascertain the relations existing between the weight 
and stature, we shall find that the weight o/developed 
persons, of differed heights, is nearlt/ as (Ae gquore 
of the stature. Whence it naturally follows, that a 
transverse section, giving both Iht breadth nni thkkness, 
it just praportianed lo lie height of the individual We 
furtliennore conclude that, proportion still being at- 
tended to width predominates in individuals of small 

Taking twelve of the smallest individuals of both 
sexes, and twelve of the largest, of those who have 
been submitted to our observations, we have obtained 
the IbQowing values as the average of stature, and 
the ratio of weight to the stuture ;— 

Men. StatuK. lUtfo of Weight 




Thus, the stature of men and women, fully deve- 
loped and well-formed, varied in the proportion of 
five to six nearly; it is almost the same with tlie 
ratios of the weight to the stature of the two sexes ; 
whence it naturallji- follows, as we have already said 
above, that the weight is in proportion to the square 
of the stature,* 

Now, let us suppose thnt we have the individuals 
groaped, not according to age, but to stature, and 
that we have taken the average of the weight (rf each 
group, for example, and that we proceed by ten oen- 
Umetres at a time ; we shall have groups of childron 
at first, theo groups of childrea with whom some 
adult persons are classed, which will tie the case witii 
men commencing at 1'17 metres nearly, and women 
at l'4t metres. If we afterwards reduce these num- 
bers to a tabuiar form, we shall arrive at the blow- 
ing results, the weight of the clothts having been 
subtracted : — 
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We see that, statures being equal, woman weiglM 
a little less than man until she attains the hagfat ift, 
1 metre 3 decimetrea, which nearly correaponda ta 
the period of puberty, and that she weighs a UtU* 
more for higher statures. This difference, for lh« 
most part, proceeds from aged females being mingled 
with groups of u moderate stature sooner than mala* 
are ; and, at equal statures, as we have already stated, 
aged persons weigh more than young onea. 

To apply the preceding to determine the age 
non-adult person, ti'oni a knowledge of the weigh' 

stature ouly, let us suppose tlie height of the pc 

to be 1 "23 metre, and the weight 34 IrilrgntiTnmfn, fai 
being, moreover, of the male sex. We shall h 



lis that, by talcing the height alone, lie ought t 
little more than nine years of age, and conili 
the weight alone, he should be under ten; ao tbati 
may pronounce, with great probability of truth, 
the individual in question must t ' ' 

3. Weight ofa PopulilioiL — Weight of the Buaun BkOab 
The following table may serve to determine 
weight of a population composed of men, women, 
childreo, or of a population composed of individualt 
of certain limited ages : it has been formed by 
the numbers belonging lo each age &om a. pop 
table, and multiplying thcra by the weight rf indi*> 
viduals of this age.* 



Thus, taUug at once a populatiou of 10,000 souls, 
without dlBtincticin of age or aex, the weiaht will be 
457,000 kilograiiLlneB nearlj', 236,000 being thitt of 
the male portion. Thua we see that the avtmge irelghl 
of OH individual, uritiunil Teferenct to age or KX, i« 4.'>'7 
aril/ ; and, conmderiia Uu itxei, 47 kilo- 
''"!3 9-lOtha fb! 
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population of BruaaelB, whieh amounts to 100,000, 
would weigh 4,573, BIO kilogrammes; or nearly four 
and a half times aa much as a cube of water 10 
inelreB squ^krc: and tlte whole human race, computed 
at 737,000,000, would nut weigh aa much as 33 cubes 
oF water 100 metres squHre: a value which at first 
sight appears small, since such a volume of water 
might be contained in a bn^in having a surflioe of 
less than one-third of «i acre [Acctore], aud a depth 

To the preceding data. I shall add some measure- 
ments of the human skeleton, which liave been com- 
municated to me bj MM. Van Esschen and Guiette. 
They will throw additional light on our present sub- 
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The two last skeletons, belonging to females, did 
not present an; essential difference from the three 
first, wlueh were ninlea. 

We see, from the preceding table, that the vfeight 
of a akcleton prepared some years, scarcely Moecda 
the weight of a child at birth. 

From the fbrcgoiug, we deduce the folluving con- 
clnsians: — 

I. from birth tliere is an inequality, both in weight 
Wtd atatote, between children of tlie two sexes ; thu 
B weight of a boy being 3*20 kilogrammes 
"----'- -■-' ""1 kilogram" — 
a boy is 0' 



.. _ ... _.„ .lishes a little towards 

tbe third day after birth, and does not begin to in- 
deasa Benslbly until after the first week. 

3. At eqnu ages, man is gcner^y heavier than 
woman : about the age of 1 2 years only are the indi- 
Tidoals of both sexes of ahont the same weight Be- 
tween I and 11 years, the ilifl^nce in weight Is from 
one kilogransine to one and a half; between IS and 
SO, it is Bix kilogrammes nearly ; and after tlus period 
eight to nine kilogrammes. 

4, When man and woman have attained their foil 
development, they weigh almost exactly twenty Hmes 
oa much as at birth ; and their stature is about three 
and oae- fourth times greater than it was at the same 
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S. During the development of iDdividuals of both 
sexes, we may consider the square of the wught. «I 
difihront i^s, as proportioned to the fiftli power of 
their stature. 

7. After the iiill development of iadlviduals of botii 
sexes, the weight is almost as the square of the ita- 

Froni tlie two preceding relations, wa infer, that 
increase in height is greater than the triuisverse in- 
crease, including breadth and thickness. 

8. Man attains the maximum of bis weight at about 
40, aud begins to wajitc in it sensible degree about the 
60th year, 

B. Woman attains the maximnm of her weight 
about the age of 50. During tile period of reproduc- 
tion, name]}', from the ISth to the 4ath year, ber 
weight scarcely increases in a perceptible degree. 

10. The weight of individuals who liave been uiea- 
anred, and who were fuJly developed and woll-fiirmed, 
TBdes within extremes which are nearly as 1 to 2 ; 
whilst the stature only varies within limits which, at 
tlie most, are as 1 to tl. This is inferred from tlii? 
fUlowing values, furnished by observation : — 



11. At equal statures, woman wcigbs a little less 
than man before reaching tlie height of 1-3 metres, 
which almost corresponds to tbe period of pnbert; ; 
and she weighs a little more for higher statures. 

12. The average weight of an individual, without 
reference to age or sex, is 457 kilogrammes; and, 
taking sex into account, 47 kilogrammes for man, and 
42'5 kilogrammes for woman. 



CHAPTER II. 



The measure of strength is one of tlie elements wiiich 
we are most anxious to ascertain with some degree 
of precision; not merely becnnse this salgect of in- 
vestigation has occnpiKl the attention of many ob- 
aervera ; but since their principal object was to ascer- 
tain the useful effect of power, what tbey have done 
has a characteristic nature, which disting^nishes tbeir 
results from those which I propose to determine with 
n scientific purpose. Thus, Desoguiliers, De la Hire, 
Gnenyvenn, Coulomb, Schulze, Sic, have chiefly In- 
vestigated the relations which exist between the speed 
and the burden carried, in respect to a man employed 
either in carrying burdens or drawing them. I shall 
not enter into Uie details of tbe results which tbey 
have obtuned, since Uley con be juund in tlie prin- 
cipal treatises on pnicticul mechanics. What is of 
most importance for ui to know here is, I think, what 
relation the intensity of povrer which man can dis- 
play (either with his banib or loins, without subject- 
ing him io a day's labour), bears, in its development, 
to the age of the person : this latter question is cum- 
posed of more complex elemeuts. 

To determine the dlS^nt degrees of our physical 
power, different instmrnenta have been proposed, the 
least Imperfect of *hich is undoubtedly the dynn- 
of Rcgnier.* However, this in 
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li>aves much t« be deaireit; Bwi, full^ perceiving 
Uvfects wlieiL I conuneiiL'ed Ibe expcrimeots wliioli I 
nm now BbouE to state, I waa &r from flupposing Ihey 
were bo great ns tliej really are. The most consi- 
derable reeultB from ita fonu ; iadecd, the dynamo- 
metet ia managed with vftrying degrees of facility, 
and e«timatea of power, veiyingin octunicy, aw given, 
according to the size of Ibe liand nnd length of the 
flngera. Thia defect is especially apparent with chil' 
dren: it ia almostnecessaiyto employ difiia^ntinBtra- 
meuts for dlflerent ageB. These inconveniences leH 
me to think of a dynamometer, in which the two steel 
pUtea to be broogbUntif apposition should, with 
maximum of power, assnrne that posiUoii in the hand 
wliich WHS moat favourahlo to its development : 
fortunately, other labours hiiye prevented me from 
prosecuting these attempts, and undertaking a new 
series of observationa. Therefore, I must confine 
myself to ^ying the resulta obtaoned with the dyna- 
mometer of Regnier, premising that they do not pre- 
sent that degree of acouracy which I was ansious tc 
give tltem. 

I think we may even oh^ady suspect the imper- 
feetion of the dynamometer, from the discordant re- 
mits obtained by diSerent experimenters who hare 

According to Hegnier, a man from 25 to 30, 
poasesaiou of his greatest strength, and by pressing 
strongly with both hands, makes an cBbrt equal to 50 
kilogrammes [131 Iba, troy], and raiaoa a weight nf 
13 myriagrammes [360 lbs. troy, nearly]. He retain! 
this power until nearly 50, when it begins to decrease.' 
The strength of woman has been conaidored as equal 
to that of a man of 15 or IS, or to two-lhinls of the 
power of an ordinary man. 

lUgnier lias also lirand that, by trying first one 
Land and tlien the other, that the right band is gene- 
rally atronger than the left ; and the sum of these ia 
commonly equal to the power of Irotb liands acting 
together. 

Uther cxperimenta have since been made by Feron, 
who has stikteil the results in the account of his voya^ 
to Australaaia. Ransounet has also made dynamo- 
metric experiments in the roadstead of Uavre, on 345 
individuals belonging to the companies of two frigates 
and a brig which he commanded. Collecting the values 
obtained by these iliSerent observers, we have the 
following table :— 
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The degrees cJ strength of the French, according 
to these observationa, wo ree differ very much : the 
results of Peron diffcring especially ttoia those of 
Pouisonnet and Kegnier.f Itwould appear that Feron 
has mode a miati&e in reading the degrees of the 
dynamometer i at hast this seems io be the case, from 
tlie correction which has subsequently been made by 
Freycinet and Bailly, who were of the numher of 
persons eiperimt'uted on by Peron, and who are found 
tti have B Inmbar power sensihly smaller than that 
placed opposite their names la the tabte. According 





to M. Freycinet, . ..._._ 

by I'tron, we must read as fijlows • 

Ifi^in^rlHgr.idsteadof fi^l.fbrthsFrenah. , 
lU'l - - 14-S, . . y^v Hollander!. 

However the case may be, by considering the Tilnea 
of Fcron as relative, it would appear that the strength 
of the French aallora woa greater than that of htTageaj 
and thia result agrees with the accounts of wSay 
Toyagera. 

Synamometrlc experiments require the greatest 
precaution. I have seen the same persons obtain 
exceedingly diSk^rent results trora succeasiTe effints. 
A cause of frequent error, when sufQcient precautioa 
is not taken in using the inatrumeut of B^gnler tv 
meaaurc the lumbar power, ia, that the needle is made 
to move aa much by pressing the instrument betweea 
the kneca, aa by pulling. Indeed, it Is difflcalt to 
pull without brining tbe knees towards each oQier, 
and thus preasing the elliptic spring in the diiectiMi 
of it« small axia, where it yields most readily : the 
position in wliich we are plnced to pull, and the b^lr* 
of the stature, have likewise some influence. It ii 
also necessary to keep trying the accuracy of the in- 
s^ument, especially towards the bottom of the scal£ 
because it is generally not so sensible tor small 
weights. 

1 regret that I ponld not increase my observaticHU 
to the extent I desired i and I bring forward my re- 
sulta with diffidence. The number of individw^ tl 
each age eipcrimented upon waa at least 10: these 
persons generally belonged to the better claas ; and 

liruflsda: the young 

the schools and the Orphan HospitaL 

It is well, in measuring the power oT a penoil, to 
take the average of several aucecsslve obSGrrxtaoti^ 
because we find tbe resulta vary slightly ; and gene- 
rally the first effort is more powerful than the lecnid, 
the second thao the third, and so on, until ve urin 
at a certain limit ; but the dilfeience is not Terj great 
after the first few trials.* We may find a diSbrtnco 
of one or two degrees, or more, between tie flrst eBbt* 
and the extreme ; consequently, these 
admit of great chance of error. 
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In this table, I have not included Iraya imdw rfit. 

and giris under eight j-ears of age. because of the 

difficulty of leaching tliom how to liandle the dyni- 

, EdwnrdB hua toll] Eie, tlut afler dinner he hu gamaUj 

uX Ob eonlrary witb Hroni penoni, tlie fint effort Mnf 
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mometer, and the errors which would have resulted 
therefrom. It is neoessMy to all the preceding values, 
to add the weight of the dTnamometer, which is 
certainlj a i>art of the resistance to overcome : this 
amounts to one kilogramme. 

If we had extremely sensible and suitable instru- 
ments for measuring the lumbar power of children, it 
is evident that we could not begin to make use of 
them before the age of two years, since before this 
period the child cannot stand upright alone, nor cany 
an additional weight. It is to be observed that, of all 
-tibie individuals figured in the table, the lumbar power 
is sufficient to raise a load or overcome an olratacle 
exceeding the weight of the individual. The load a 
man ean carry reUUively to his weight, increases with 
his growth untal maturity, and the perfect man can 
raise more tlian double his own weight. 
. 1^ lumbar power of females differs less from that 
of males during childhood than after complete deve- 
lopment. During childhood, the^umbar strength of 
boys is about one-third more than that of girls ; to- 
witfds the age of puberty, one-half; and the strength 
of a developed man is double that of a woman. 

Profenlons produce a very sensible difference. I 
have seen labouring masons and carpenters move the 
dynamometer 20 degrees or more. The average of 
several servants, between 20 and 40 years of age, has 
given me a value of 10 or 11 degrees. 

To measure the power of the hands presents the 
greatest obstacles. It seems to me that it is almost 
impossible to rely on the accuracy of the results, un- 
less the observations have been made with the greatest 
care, and by one and the same person. The first and 
greatest obstacle proceeds from the unequal size ot 
tiie hands, and the difficulty of grasping the instru- 
ment. From all the corrections which I have made, 
I think I may rely on the accuracy of my own results ; 
and, nevertheless, they differ so much from those ob- 
tained by the observers quoted, that I deliberated some 
time in using them, the more so since they are, like 
all the measures taken with Kegnier's dynamometer, 
subject to imdergo. a previous correction, owing to the 
tmequal size of the hands. To show how important 
this correction is, I made different trials with the 
dynamometers, placing my hands in different positions, 
and I have obtained extremely dissimilar values. We 
may judge better from the following : — 

The dynamometer I have used is made, like all 
others, of a spring almost of an elliptic form : the 
lengths of the greater and lesser axis are 30 and 5*5 
centimetres respectively ; the dial and the index are 
so placed that the hands, when most approximated, 
are still 2*5 centimetres distant from each other; and 
pressure is made at a certain distance from the small 
axis, where the maximum of effect is produced. We 
obtain, therefore, only a part of the action which might 
be produced by pressing both extremities of the small 
axis. Moreover, it appears that the dynamometer I 
have used has been giaduated, taking this distance 
into accoimt. I was then desirous to know what 
would be the effect produced by increasing the dis- 
tance between the hands, and I have obtained these 
values : — 



Difltanoe of the 
HaodB. 
25 mm. 
36 .. - 
45 .. 
55 .. - 
65 .. 
75 .. 
85 •• 



Degrees of the 
Dyiuunometer. 

80-5 

64-0 

64-5 

49-5 

440 

38-0 

34-6 



Thus, by pladng the hands so that they were each, 
when least mstant, one centimetre from the dial, and 
consequently 45 millimetres from each other, I only 
produced an effort of 54*5 instead of 80*5 — a difference 
of 26 degrees. Now, many persons, trying their 



manual strength by the dynamometer, generally place 
their hands in the manner I have stated ; they must 
then give very erroneous results. Women and chil- 
dren, especiafiy, have another disadvantage in using 
the dynamometer, for the opening which they are 
obliged to allow their hands does not permit them to 
press with the power they are capable of. Also, I 
think the values I have obtained for them are gene- 
rally too low. 

Obsenratians on the Power of the Hands, from Ezperhnenis 
with the DynaiA)meter. 





Power of Men 


Power of Women 
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Ages. 


with 


with the 
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with 


with the 


with the 




both 


Right 


Left 


both 


Hight 


Left 




Hands. 


Hand. 


Hand. 


Hands. 


Hand. 


Hand. 




kilog. 


kilog. 


kilog. 


kilog. 


kilog. 


kflof. 


6 yean. 


10-3 


40 


2-0 


• • 


• • 


• • 


7 •• 


14-0 


7-0 


40 


• • 


• • 


• • 


8 .. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


11-8 


3^ 


2-8 


9 .. 


20-0 


85 


50 


15-5 


47 


4-0 


10 .. 


260 


9-8 


8-4 


162 


5-6 


4-8 


11 .. 


29-2 


107 


9-2 


19-5 


8-2 


67 


12 .. 


33« 


13-9 


11-7 


23-0 


10-1 


7-0 


13 .. 


39-8 


16-6 


150 


267 


11-0 


81 


14 .. 


47-9 


21-4 


18-8 


33-4 


13-6 


lis 


15 .. 


?7-l 


27-8 


22-6 


35-6 


15-0 


141 


16 .. 


63-9 


32-3 


26-8 


877 


17-3 


16-6 


17 •• 


71-0 


36-2 


31-9 


40-9 


20-7 


18-2 


18 •• 


79-2 
79'4 


38-6 


35-0 


43-6 


207 


190 


19 .. 


35-4 


35-0 


44-9 


21 -6 


197 


80 .. 


84-3 


39-3 


37-2 


45*2 


220 


19-4 


21 .. 


86-4 


43-0 


38-0 


47-0 


23-5 


20-5 


25 •. 


88-7 


44-1 


400 


50-0 


24-5 


21 •€ 


30 .. 


890 


44-7 


41-3 


• • 


• • 


• • 


40 .. 


87-0 


41-2 


38-3 


■ • 


• • 


• • 


60 ■• 


74-0 


3G-4 


330 


47-0 


23*2 


20O 


60 .• 


66-0 


30-5 260 


• • 


• • 


• • 



From this table we may infer, that the manual 
power of men, at different ages, is greater than that 
of women. The difference is generally smaller at early 
periods than afterwards: thus, before puberty, the 
ratio is 3 to 2, and it afterwards becomes 9 to 5. We 
^o see that the hands, acting together, produce a 
greater effect than the sum of the effects they produce 
acting separately ; this appears to be partly owing to 
the weight of the instrument, which is carried twice* 
and in an inconvenient manner, when the hands are 
used in succession. Lastly, the strongest hand is that 
one we use habitually, at least considering masses of 
people. The right hand is about one-sixth stronger 
than the left. 

Now, if we compare the power of pressing, which I 
have observed, with that of MM. Regnier, Ransonnet, 
and Peron, we shall find the greatest differences, and 
which I can only attribute to the manner in which 
the hands were placed on the instrument, and the 
consequent space betwixt them. I have tried the in- 
strument in different ways, and I think I may be cer- 
tain that the indications are accurate, especidly those 
for the average power of man. Those values which I 
ought to mistrust are those obtained fbr women and 
chSdren; they appear to me to be less than they 
ought to be, for the reasons above stated. 

According to the researches of MM. Regnier and 
Ransonn^t, the average strength of man is not mooe 
than 46*^ or 50 kilogrammes [184 lbs. troy] ; that is 
to say, that it does not come up to his weight; 
whence it follows, that a roan could not lift himself 
by the pressure he can exercise with his hands. Now, 
experience evidently disproves such a result. Among 
the sailors experimented upon, there was probably 
not one who could not hold himself suspended, for 
some minutes at least, at the end of a cord firmly 
fixed at the other end. According to Kron, the 
manual force would be 69*2 kilogrammes : this value 
approaches nearer the truth. What I have foimd 
for a developed man is 89 kilogrammes [238 lbs. troy], 
nearly 19 kilogrammes more than the weight of a man 
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in his (Wl ;' so ^hat a miui iiiny holil at the end of il 
poril, and littiic at tlie aune time a weight na heaTy ! 
nioreover, the Ihickaesa of the cord, or the form of 
tliB object wliith he holiJs, will necessarily influence 
the result of the ciperiraent.* 

We fllao see, from the Tttlues whicJi I have obtiiincd, 
that it ia about the Bge of 9 or 10 juara that a man 
be^B to Ktiinire sufficient power in liis hands to hold 
himfidf snspeniled for a time. Woman, a,t any age, 
does not.appear capable of exercising a power eij^nira- 
lent to her weight ; yet many women, from eserciae 
and liflbita of labour, at length exceed Ihia limit. 
Thus we see young girlH, by practising gjTunastic 
exercises, acauire the power of raising ^emeelTes 
by means of cards to difi^ent heights. It would 
appear, then, although my values are very superior 
to those of die observers quoted, that they are rather 
below thou above the truth, at least for children aud 
women. 

When tlie power of the hands is tried several times 
in lucccssiou, it happens, just as with the lombar 
strength, that, all things being equal, the subsequent 
eflbrts are never so energetic as the first ones. Thus 
the degrees of power diminish auccesaively, and tend 
to a limit The second effort is generally weaker by 
4 or 5 degrees than the flrati the difiereuce ia not so 
great afterwarda. 

Tiying my strength at different periods of the day, 
I have not ohaecved any very great difltrencea. The 
grcaleat effect I have been able to produce was observed 
on coming from a puhlic lecture, at a time wlien I was 
slightly indispoaed by an acceaaion of fever. I was 
able to bring tho needle of the dynamometer nearly 
10 degrees beyond the point it hulntually reachi^d. In 
gcneritl, the strength was greater after dinner than 
befbre ; It appears to vary with different times of the 
day, and especially with the honrs of refreshment. 
My experiments are not so numerous as to enable me 
liere to Ining fbrwaid numerical results of sufficient 
BCCTiracy; and, for the aanie reason, I have been 
obliged tn detiir catahlishing the ratios between the 
atature, weighs and strength of men at different sgea. 
But it appears to me that affluence, abnndnncc of tbod, 
and moderate exercise, favourably aaaist the develop- 
ment of the physical powers ; whilst misery, wan t, 
and eseess of labour, produce the contrary effect. 
Therefore, the man who finds himself in afRnent cir- 
cnmstancea, not metely poaseases the advantages of 
fortune, as well aa longer life and less liability to dis- 

we ! he has also better opportunities fiir the proper 

eveloprnent of his phyaicol qualities. 



CHAPTER 1 



SWIFMINESS, See. 

I. rnapTrntl'q] and PulaatUin- 
Ih individuals who are well-formed auil enjoying good 
health, the numl>er of inspirations and beats of tlie 
heart are generally confined within certain limits, 
which it may be interesting to Imow, as well as tlie 
average value whieh they have at different ^es. The 
authors who have written on this subject genemlly 
give i«sulM which are very discordant, fin early agea 
especially. Eenler appears to have been the f&at 
who thought of determining the number of pulsa- 
tions in a given time, and we may be astoniahed 
that, in our own time, we liave not more accurate 
results than those found in tlie most eminent physio- 
logical works. 

The following are the numbers which dif&rent 
authors have given tor the beats of the heart in one 



" The number of polaations of the fuetal heart in a 
given time," says M. Paul Duboia.g "cannot always 
be easily determined ; but when it can, as la usOaUy 
the case, we find the number firom 140 to ISOa-minnte, ' 
and very frequently 144 ; it ia very natural frttdnk , 
that the nmuber of pulsations should be qnlcfc, in- 
versely as the age of Che fictna, and yet our researches 
do not confirm such an opinion. Indeed, we may 
afSrni, that, from the end of the fifth month, at wliit^ 
period the pulsations of the heart may be readily 
counted, until the end of gestation, the rhythm [mea- 
sure] of the double beats has appeared eiacuy the 

M. Billard has given results which generally do not 
much agree with those whicti have been quoted. Ac- 
cording to this observer, of 41 children, belveca I and 
10 days old, and apparently ei^oying good health, be 
has found — 



Thus, in one-lialf of the infimts, the pulse wae »U 
most the same number as of adults ; and there wot 
othera, the beats of whoae heart exceeded in num".__ 
those of individuals of a. more advanced age. Thesa 
children presented no appearance of diseoae. 

Of 36 children from 1 to 2 months old— 

14 pTHQUlcdSO ta Sa imlsitkHtB. 
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It would be wrong to afBrm that children nnifimuly 
present a more frequent pulse than a<Iults.{| 

It does not appear that the number of inaplnltiant 
per minute has been examined with as much cw' 
the pnlaatioua. Authors, in general, have not 
cannot agree on thia point. Haller said he madi 
inspirations per minute ; Menziea sayi 14 ; Davy ob- 
served on hiniself 26 ; Thomson, also on himselC IS ; 
Magendie, IS. . But we generally say that there nre SO, 
and that every fifth inspiration is deepei than ' 
Qthera.l" 

* PhyaiolDsfe. Ea. 1915. 

t KijBloliigie, voL llu p. 417. 
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_ .. w^ecoittlieTesiiltaof experimeuis maile 

_ t Bru£*eli, both on inspiratioiia aJid the lieating of 
the heart simoltaneonEl;. 

And first, according to the ohseryatioDS made on 
I S male and as many female children, immediately 
after birth, the fiiliowing results were obtained : — 
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Therefore, it appears that difTereiice of sex does not 
influence these ptienomena. at any rate at birth. 
The foEowing is a classification of tlie preceding 
• nniubetB. — 

InBpiriLtriiiifl. Boys. Girls. 



1 think ttiese resnlte susceptible of greater accuracy. 
Considering the number of inspirations nnd pulsations 
in men, at different ages, I liave found, per minute, 
for the average and extreme vnlues, in nearly 300 indi- 
viiliuiiB, as follows ; — 






It does not appear that there is a determinate ratio 
between the palsationa and inspirations ; however, in 
many indlviduala, and I am of the number, it is as 

The observations made on women have been less 
nnmerous than those made on men. Moreover, it 
does not appear that the difference of sexes is at any 
period more marked than about tlie time of birth; 
perhaps there is a slight acceleration in females, at 
least this appears firom the following numbers : — 

Ages. PulanlloDB. IUBph^liotu. 



The temperament, the state of the health, and i 
crowd of other circumstances, must cause the numbe 
of inspirations and pulsations to vary conmderahly i 
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observationB made earefiiUy on a nnle child between 
* and 5 years of age, 1 have fbuu^ that, when aw^ft 
the number of pulsations was 93'4, and the ntimbcr of 
inspirations 29-3-, whilst for the same chiid, during 
sleep, I counted 773 pulsations, and SI'S inspiration^, 
on an average.* The ratio of these numbers is I to 
I'21 for the pulsations, and 1 to 1'36 for the inspira- 
tions. Similar observations have been made on a young 
girl between 3 and * years old, and on a woman of 36 

Ciars. All these observations have presented tlie fbl- 
wiug average values ; — 






It results from tbme observations, that sleep cailKB 
a more sensible modification of the number of insp^a- 
tions than of the beats of the heart. In |i;eneral, it 
diminishes both numbers, the first in a ratio which 
may lie considered as 7 to 6, and the second in the 
ratio of 4 to 3 nearly. It is very important to con- 
sider the state of the individual in these researches, 
and not to make the observations when the perion is 
eicit«d by walking quickly, ur by passions and emo- 
tions of the mind, and still more if the person ig.not , 
well in health. To observe accurately the number of 
inspirations is im difficult, and ^arljcularly if the 
individual knows that lie is the object of observation. 
I have seen many persons imablc to make such obser- 
vations on themselves. We must also consider the 
time of the day : for instance, in tiie evening we arc 
generally more excited than in the morning, and the 
beats of the heart, as well as the inspiratjons, are more 
rapid. f N^either is it indifierent whether we observe 
the person before or after a meal. Observing jnyself 
at quiet momenta, but at different times uf the d.iy, I 
have found the average number of tlie beats of the heart 
lobe SB'S, and the average number of inspirations IIi'8. 
The first number has varied tietween the extremes of 
li and 56 : this latter value has been observed imme- 
diately before dinner, and the former sAer a public 
lecture, about one hour after reaching home. The 
number of inapiiations haa varied between 1 T and 14'6. 

MM. Leuret and Mitivil, who have recently pub- 
lished an interesting work on Qie /requeiwi/ of Ihe pvlse 
in llie insane,X have souglit to determine the influence 
of temperature and changes of the moon on this fre- 
quency ; but their observations were not sufficiently 
numerous to deduce a numerical appreciation of so , 
feeble an elemefit. On the other hand, comparing 
young people and old persons, they have found that, 
contran" to the generally received opinion, the pulse 
of the first is slower, than the second : thus they liaru 
counted in one minute, 



The observations were made in the morning, whilst 
the persona were still in bed, and the pulse conse- 
quently beating slower than during the day. MM. 
Leuret and MiUvif have alio thoi^ht that the average 
number of pulsations was fiivrer in winter Ihon in 
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There ara aeTerul other phjaicul qutdlties of 
iMildea thoee I bare just considered, which ore 
wise (naceptlble of measiiremeitt, and which have been 
little attended to Mtherto. Whnt is generallj the 
best Icnoim is the swiftnesB Eind the length of the itiide 
of man ; but at present, the data toi diffeTent agei a 
wBJiting. and especially when coneideratioD ia hod 
the weight and size of individuals. 

A foot traTeller can pass over sis kilometres [71i 
yards] an hour, aad continue a long distance, which 
isat the ratoof 100 metres [119 jftrda]a-minute. Wa 
calculate the length of the step at eight decimetres 
[31-196 inohes] ; thns tlie tra»eller makes 1S5 steps 
per minute, and 75O0 atepa in an hoar. Ho can wajk 
at this rate 8^ hours a-daj-, and continue as long as 
he likes, without injuring tiis bealtb or strength. 
Then, as a fact, we suppose SI kilometres [56,743 
yards] the average dUtence which a trayeUer can walk 
each da/, wilhout orerstretcbiDg his powers. The 
average we^ht of a man in his oi^inary clothes is 70 
kilogranimeB [187 lbs. troj]. ■ Thoa, the pedestrian 
carries each day 70 kilogrammes a distance of 51 
Icilonietres T or, which amounts to the same thhig, 
9570 kilogrammes the distance of one kilometre. 

According to M. Ch. Dupin, from whom I borrow 
the preceding detmls,! the military step is computed 
to be as follows ; — 
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1 regret that my own obaeirations do not allow me 
tc trea.t this ant^ecC at present in nlole detJul, or to 
present a summary of the results ohtained by otaerrers 
■who have endeavoured to ascertain the practical effect 
of speedcomtnnod with strength. We find, in general, 
that wherever the energy of man can be excited, em- 
ployed OS a machine, the physical qualities he can 
Cin fbrce have tieen measured with more precision. 
olher qualities have been leas studied : thus, we 
know little of the average speed of maji in running; 
we alsoknowverylittle of the height and length of his 
leap, with the exception of the cases of those men who 
possessed those qu^ities in an extraordinary degree. 

I have been endeavouring to sum up what relates 
to the height and extent of the leap, in some results 
which it may l>e usefiil to know. However, I ought to 
premise, that since these results for young ages hare 
I been obtained from individuals, several of whom were 
■ studying gymnastic exercises, the, values laax be 
greater than they otherwise would be. The leaps 
were made without taking a run, and on a plane and 
horiiontiil surface. The length was eatunated by 
measuring the disbince Drom the ties. 

Lcnfflh Heiffbl 

of ths Leap. of the Leap. 





Tlio height of the le^ iru eiUmatea Inr 

of an obstacle over which the person could leap, with 
his feet close together, and without taking any 

Estimating the length of the leap at two metres 
[e S-IOths feet] «a see that it is aboat triple that vf 
the ordinary or quick stop of soldiers. 

I ought, according to the plan I have laid down, to 
present a great number of other data here, which aid' 
capable of behig measured, and which vary according 
la the ages of the persons. I ought, in some mamioi^ 
to meet those views relative to man which have bee4, 
put forth by Mr Babbage, with whom I have Et» 
quently bad the honour to meet during my erperi* 
ments. :Mr Babbage, in wishing for a table of corsCohI^, 
hod in view a measurement of every thing in th 
different kingdoms of nature which is capable c . 
measurement. This gigantic plan hna not detenel 
his countrymen, who are not accustomed to shrioK 
from difficulties, when, by surmmmting them, thay 
can enrich science : thns, the British AssociatJou, it 
the meeting wttich took place in Camhridge in IS3V 
set aside a certain sum to enconrage the tdlbrts of 
those vho seek to realise, in some measure, %be ideal: 
of Mr Babbage. I have not laboured on so gtmoi & 
scale, as my erudite friend ; I have only b 
dering man : but in another view I have re 

problem more comprehensive, by seeking to 

the modifications which age induces on physicsl quali- 
ties, which cannot be considered as constant nnttl man 
is fully developed, and whea ho has not appreaobed 
the period of decay. 

I recollect that Mr B«l)ha^,inaconverfBtionwhldl 
we had together on the nil^ect of his cooatanta, 
me that he had been investigating how many t^ 
man could do certain things in one minut« ef ti 
for example, how many steps he conld make, how* 
many strokes of the oar the rower makes, how many 
blows the smith gives with his hammer, how mar- 
stitches tbo tailor makes, &g. ; and that he had ol 
served that these numbers do not vary much in U 
different countries which he had visited. Theae COitf 
stants partly depend on our organisation, and ]i 
especially on some of the faculties, as InsinrBb 
pulsations, stature, &e. It would be interealdng tS 
determine the ratios which exist between the di~ — ' 
instants, and see if they obey simple laws. 
&r£try remarks somowheiro in his memidn, tbai 
the step of man is easily regulated by an air he atnn 
the measure being quicker or slower, PytJugent 
long ago perceived a certain harmony in tM muXdW. 
of blows struck by the fbrger ; tbia harmoi^ WM 
□ndouMedly purely Dumeri^, like that wMdt h» 
guessed at cmiceming the motions cf wcajda, Wt 
which. Indeed, has been acknowledged by KeiUBfl 
'lo was impressed with the same ideas of lummwy^ 
the foonder of the Italian school I a^ajn repeia^ 
that to judgB of the mutual dependendw rf sack 
" or faculties, and to determine to what extent Oity 
influenced by each olher, it is neceaaaij ■ ' - - 
studied tliem suceesfdvely with care, befwe ei 
ing relaldons which require subsequent impartially 
and discernment. Not until then shall we be sNa to , 
know man, and the effects of aH the causes by yrbkit' 
he is inSuenced, whether these causes be estrinalii Vt 
him, or whether they depend merely upon his H — 
and Ills organisation. 
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UtiM. of tiie Ktmagi nun doea not preaent any real 
difficulty. whetliEF vre i^ao mtufuia IJiem directly, or 
whether they only become appreciable by their (ffiects. 
It ii not so with the moral aiid iotcllectuat qualitica. 
Indeed, I do not know that any pcraon had thoaifht 
of meaauring them, before tbe e««ay I wrote on the 
development of the inclination to crime Bt different 
age*. At the same time, I endcaTOured to murk out 
the conrse nhich it il proper to follow in guch re- 
BeardieB, end the real difficulties which preient them- 
■elrea, when we attempt to arriTc at each particular 
result Perhaps it will be useful to ^re a suiumaiy 
recapitulation of my ideas on tlie suligect, before pass- 
ing to the application of them. 

Certain moral qnalities are very analogous to phy- 
sical ones ; and "C may value them, by admitting 
that they are proportioned to the effects which they 
^produce. Thus, we cannot hesitate to say that one 
opemtivo has twice or thrice the actirity of another, 
if. all things being equal, he performs doable or triple 
the amount of labour wliich the other one does. Here 
the eSbcts are pnrdy physical, and like the compres- 
sion of llie spring In Uie estimation of mechanical 
forces: we haTe only to admit the hypothesis that 
CHusex are proportioned to the etTecta produced by 
them. But in a great number of cases, this apprecia- 
tion becomes impracticahle. When the activity of man 
is exerted on immaterial labours, for example, what 
standRrd can we adopt, except the works, such as 
books, statues, or paintings, produced? for how can 
we obtajn the value of lie reaenrches and thought 
which these works have reqnired? The number of 
the works can alone give an idea of the productive 
power of the author, as the number of children 
brongtt into the world gives us the fecundity of a 
t^ale, withoat taking into account the value of the 
work produced. 

IE l]ke the fecundity of females, the different qua- 
lities of men were manifested by deeds to which we 
could assign a value, wo conceivB tbat these qualities 
might be appreciated and compared with each other. 
Thus, we should not be astonnded at hearing, that 
one man has twice the cauraee of another, but onty 
one-third the genius ; but, since such an appreciation 
has nothing dejlnite and exact, we conflne ourselves 
to Baying that a certain individnal has courage, or has 
not courage, or is even a coward ; which in mathe- 
matical language would be eipresaed by saying that 
hie courage is ponlive, sero, or negatiiv- We saj 
that one man has more courage than another. This 
opinion Is formed, when, after having seen both the 
jodiridualfl in question in action, we think one infe- 
rior to the other, without being able to form an esact 
estimate of their degree of courage. Here we see how 
arbitrary this ia, and how much such estimates are 
mattent of debate. It might also be considered absurd 
in any one to attempt to express by numbers the 
relative courage, genius, prudence, or evil propensities 
of two individuals. Yet, let us examine such an im- 
pression more narrowly ; let us try to find out why it is 
absurd ; and see If the ratio for which we contend 
may not be laid down in some cases. 

Let us suppose that two individuals arc every day 
pkced in circumstances incildng to acts of bravery, 
and that each one bos the same readiness to seize 
them : moreover, let us suppose that each year we 
enumerate, pretty constantly, .500 acta of the one, and 
300 of the other : moreover, these acts, though more 
or less remarkable, may be considered collectively, as 
having each the same valne, because tliey are gene- 
rally produced under similar circmn stances. This 
being admitted, and considering causes ns propor- 
tioned to tlieir eflects, we ahoold have no difBeulty in 
aaying that the bravery of these two individunla is 
08 SOO to 300, or 5 to 3. Such an appreciation would 
have more truth, according as the observations on 
which it was founded extended over a greater number 
of years, and varied little from one other. Here, 
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then, the absurdity ODly proceeds from the tMpoari- 
bilit^, in the first place, of placing two men in eqnaJly 
favourable eircumatances bi display their bravery and 
courage : in the second place, of enumerating each of 
these acts \ and, lastly, of coUccCing a sufBcieot num- 
ber of them, in order that the conclnsion we form may 
be OS little removed from truth at possible. CoBie- 
qnently, tlie ratio is only considered ns being absurd, 
from the supposed impoiiibSibf of determining it. 
However, let us suppose the two individuals just 
spoken of are Frenchmen, and that one of them repre- 
sents the generality of men between 21 and 96 years 
of age, and the other the generahty between 35 and 
40 ; moreover, instead of courageous acts, let us mb- 
stitnte thefts, of such a nature ns come under the 
power of the criminal tribunals, and all the rest will 
be realised, in such a manner that we may consider 
it as very protiable that in Prance the inclination to 
theft is almost as flre to three, in men between^ SI 
and BS, and 35 and 40. Indeed, we may admit that 
men between B! and 23, who, nccor4Jag to the BVench 
tables of population, are as numerous as those between 
35 and 40, have the some facility to commit theft as 
the latter j and, moreoiver, that the thefts coming 
under tlie judgment of the criminal tribunals, have 
circumstances of equal aggmvation in each. If it be 
objected, that we can, in tiiis consideration, only take 
In the thefts which come befbre the tribunals, 1 shall 
say that, when we calculate the mortality or f^cnn- 
dity of a nation, we are only acquainted with the 
births and deaths noted in the civil records, and that 
a great number may be omitted. Moreover, the pro- 
bability of omissions is as great for individmds between 
21 and 35, as forthose between 35 and 40 years of age. 

Thus we may say, first, that the in^ridnals we 
compare are almost exactly in the same circum- 
stances! second, that if we do not know the abso- 
lute number of tlrefts which they have committed, 
at least we know the probable ratio ; third, that this 
ratio mnat be entitled to more confidence, sinoe it ii 
fonnded on the obaervalions of several years, and 
varies within narrow limits merely. Indeed, the nttio 
of S to a has been calculated from the resolta of fbur 
years : for two years, it was exactly as fi to 3 ; one 
time rather more, the other rather less. These dif- 
ferences are sneh, that if we measure for fbur days 
in succession, the ratio of the power of two indivi- 
duals by Regnier's dynamometer, the differences be- 
tween these four ratios and the general average will 
nodoobtedJy be greater than those which vre have 
observed. Thus we may consider it as rery probable, 
that the degrees of inclination to thefts fbr France in 
her present state, are such as we have estabUahed. 

Now, let us suppose that society, in a more perfect 
state than its present and real one, takes tlie oppor- 
tunity some day to register and appreciate courageous 
and virtuous actions, oi crimes are now done, will 
there nut be some means of, measuring the relative 
degreesof courage or yirtufi at different ages? There- 
fore the absurdity which is now attached to an endea- 
Toor to appreciate this ratio fbr the average man, is 
more apparent than real, and is owing to the impos- 
sibility which still exists, in the aotuol slate of society, 
of procuring the necessary ctements of the calculation. 

It appears to me tlmt it will always be Impossible 
to estimate the absolute degree of coorage, &c, of any 
one particular individual : for what must be adopted 
03 unity?— shad we he able t« observe this individual 
long enough, and with sufficient closeness, to have a 
record of all his actions, whereby to estimate the value 
of the courageous ones ; and will these actions be 
numerous enough to deduce any satisfactory conclu- 
aion from them ? Who will guuantee that the dis- 
positions of this individual may cot be altered during 
the conrse of the observatiozis ? When we cqjerate on 
a great number of individuals, these ^fficul ties olznost 
entirely disappear, especially if we only want to deter- 
mine the ratios, and not " - ■ ■ ■ 
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Thiu yte might eatimoie the tendeiu^ to certain 
.oea or virtues, cith^ for men at dJSerent ages 
for boUi aexei. when ne nre only taking one nati 
a coDsideration : bnt the i]i£GciiIties increase when 
compare diftfarent natloDB, because many 
sbinces which in the two former cases were the same, 
become very diaaimilnr in tlie latter. 

To make a summary of what has been said on 
poeaitnlity uf mensuring qualities of men vrliiuh 
only appreiuiLble by their effects, I think we nay 
employ numbers in the fullowing cases, without any 
imputation of absurdity : — 

1. When the efil!eta may lie estimated by means oi 
a direct meuaure, which girea their degree of energy, 
such as those produced by atreogth, speed, and acti- 
vity, applied to mB.terial works li the same nature.* 

3. When the qualities are such that the etiecta arc 
almost the same, and in a ratio with the frequency of 
these effects, such as the fecundity of females, drunken- 
ness, &C. If two men, plncedin sinularcircnmatances, 
became intoxicated regularly, the one evei? week, 
and the other twice a^week, we ahonld say that their 
propensity to intoxication was as 1 to Z. 

3. IiBstly, we may rdso employ numbers, when the 
causes are such that it is necessary to pay as much 
attention b> the frequency of the effects 
energy, although the difficulties then become very 
preat, and indeed iometiraea inaolnble, owing to tht 
ffew data at present possessed by oa. This ja what wt 
observe especially in regard to the mural and intel- 
lectual qualities, such as courage, prudence, imagi- 
nation, Sic The question generally becomes aimpli- 
fied, when the effects really vary in energy ; but these, 
nevertheless, under their different modiflcationE, are 
in almost similar proportions. We may, then, leave 
energy out of the calculation, and only attend ' ' 
quency. l^us. comparing the state of man at : 
at 45 years of age, in his tendency to commit theft, 
we may, without erring greatly, attend only to the 
fl'cqaency of the thefts at these different ages, because 
the diflerenC degrees of aggravation cf these offences 
may bo supposed the same in both cases. In sucli 
appreciations as these, the values we obtain hare the 
greater likelihood of approaching the true values which 
are wanting, according as, all things being equal, 
they are more numerous — just as when we'put twn 
individuals (o the proof, to form an idea of their 
knowledge, veracity, memory, &c., we mark the 
ber of mistakes they make. Moreover, as I have 
already remarked, these modes of Qpprec' 
' Almost impracticable, when two individuala 
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of. Mid ftpcorrtfnj to B cntaln 
otw«en the lat-Uitj nf selxlnB flnrl re- 
Indcpaiilently of this law. ThianiLlo 
must TU-y very moch sccording to Ehe seo of permu. 1 thiolr 
these vaftalkiM miij be Mtertiiincd tif increnBlnff the mimliei of 
aciwriideDts, to onreet what may hftve Imrn defective In other 
nt the ubiuisee which age pniduceB 
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ccrned, hecauK the facta are not Buffldenlly nume' 

rous to draw any satisfactray conclusion from tbeni). 
and, moreover, the individuals may alter during thA 
course of the observations. It is sot so with the ave- 
rage man : indeed, we can obtain a great number tA 
observations in a short time. It would be imposdtdi^ 
when comparing two men, the one between !1 anf 
25, and the other between 35 and 40, to detemunefi 
all things being equal, their degree of proneoess to, 
theft, or any other crime, for this proneness msy n<tf 
have been disclosed, even in one sioj^le acdou, in tJ 
course of the observations i which ia no longer tl 
case when we take all men, collectively, of the si 
age : the number of acts or effecta is then great ""^n'gtl) 
to allow us, without any serioua error, to neglect tht' 
different degrees of energy of these acts. Again, tf 
we ffud that the number of dimes remains neaiij 
eiactiy the same, irota year to year, it is very pp ^^ 
bable that the result obt^ed will not be far from tl 
truth. 

I think all the qualities of man which are onl^ 
appreciable by Ih^ effects, may be referred to tbi, 
tliree heada I have laid down above ; I also think i( 
will be perceived that the impoaBibililj cj h 
numbers at present, in such appreciations, i 
owing to the iosufficiency of llie data t' 
inacciu'acy of the niethoda. 

If the law established for the average m 
to some exceptions, as all the laws of nature ar 
yet this will be what expresses most nearly what t} 
state of society has been ; and nothing can be moj 
important. At birth, man is possessed of tlie gem 
of all the qualities which are developed succaasivel 
and in difierent degrees; prudence predominates iQ 
one, avarice in another, imagination in a third : vt 
also find some tall in proportion to their age, otabn 
having a precocious imagination, and poascMod of 
activity and vigour in old age. The singje fact Ulia 
we remark tbe existence of these differences, prgrej 
that we have some notion of a general law af^er 
lopment, and reason accordingly. Therefore^ I a 
not aiming at something unheard of, but only to gi 
more precision to these common^ vague ^ja«u^ 
tions, because they rest on incomplete or defbotivt 
observations, and are almost always few in nnmfaei 

After all which has b«en said, I think it not a 
not absurd, but even poatblt, to determine the ftvwi 
man of a nation, or of the human race ; the appan 
absurdity of such a research only proceeds Iran t 
want of a sufficient number of accurate observatioD^ 
so that the conclusions may present the greatest po^ 
sible probability of trutli. In the preceding boc^ Jt 
' e already attempted to determine the laws of Qii! 



extend them to the moral and intellectual qualities. 
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1- Dovelopmeot of (be latallcc 
The field wo ore going to traverse ii 
the actual state of science, we must confine oi 
to simple iodicationa, which will serve as potts b 
denote the first attempts made with a design of t^iiv 
in and observing the whole field. It will firrt b 
necessary to determine the period at which n 
imagination, and judgment^ conuncnce, and the at 
through which they successively pass in th^r 
gr«ss to maturity ; then, having established the a 
mum point, we may extend our inquiries to the law 
of their decline. I have already stated the mode lit 
which memory is to be estimated, and I ihaU hent 
endeavour to show how we ought to proceed with 

imagination. 

only appreciate faculties by their e 



in otticr wordi^' by tbo KtioiH or works wliicli tliey 
produce. Now, in attributing tu a nation, u we shuulil 
to an individua], ail Ihe works wtiicli it but pro- 
duced, we tuny farm «n opinion Iratti of tlie fecundity 
and the powu of intellect of that nation, conipaicd 
with othen, making allownnce for Che influence of 
males impeding their production. Aflsrwarda, by 
beatiDg in mind tiie agca at which the aathor* bave 
prodniKd their worka, we pOMesa the neccasary ele- 
ments Id Ibllow the development of the mind, or ila 
prodnctiTe power. In auch an examination, it will 
be necesncy to acparatc the difibn^nt kinda of works ; 
placiiig togethefworka of art or design, niusj:;, mathe- 
malics, literature, philoaophy. Sic., bo aa to perceive 
imraediately tlie different shades of development of 
the different fucnlties. 
This research should be repeated ia passing tram 
"one nation to another, to see if tlie laws of develop- 
ment vai7 by locality more than by the nature of tlie 
iForkB. It will also be necessary that these examinn- 
tlons be most accurate and impartial ; we should not 
adect, btit lake tlio works promlscuonsly, without 
cloMing them. This might be tedious and irksome i 
but would present curious and very unexi««tfld re- 

I shall now gire an example of such an analyiis of 
ilramatic works only, and X almll take France and 
England as the subject of observation. To exclude 
all idea of system, I shall only consider those works 
truly deserriDg of mention which are given in the 
Bepertory of Picanl for France, and the British Theatre 
for England. I know that, in attributing as much 
merit to the Misanthrope as to the Sicilian, and as 
much to Don Sancho of Arragon as to Clnna, tlicre can 
be no similarity; but here, as well as in the reacorchcs 
into crime, it happens that the greater number of the 
olratades disappear, and the ratio of works of the first 
order to those of llie aeeood may be considered ns 
being essentially the same, in tlie groups we have 
formed. Besides, when examining the degrees of merit 
of the different works in detail, we may still in some 
measDie meet and parry this inconvenience and diffi- 
culty. We may still deceive ourselves in such an 
eatiniatc, hut generally the probability of error will 
be lessened as the observations are more numerous. 
We have, moreover, the valuable advantage of being 
able to prove tlie law of development, by pusaing from 
one nation to another, and seeing how tlie maximum 
is influenced by locality. 

In the review I have mode of dramatic works, I 
have thought proper to take, not the period at which 
the works were written, which ia generally impoaaible, 
but the time when they were represented, which, on 
an average, will generally be two or three years 
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number of outliors who composed them, and who 
survived lotlie ages pointed out; and the third cotuinii 
informs us how many works might have been pro- 
duced, all things bnng equal, if the number of antliors 
had not been reduced by death. Thus, between Uieif 
SStH and TOth years, !3 authors have produced four 
works i and I have supposed that if the 24 others had 
continued to live, they would have been able to pro- 
duce other four, which would give a total of a dranui- 
fic works. Admitting, then, that eacli had the same 
opportunity to produce, at a given age, I have multi- 
plied each number of tlie first column, which gives 
tlie principal dramatic works, by tlie ratio — , in 

which a stands for tlie number of surviving authors. 

Now, if we proceed to examine the results which 
the table presenta, we shall perceive that, both in 
England and France, dramatic talent scarcely begins 
to be developed before the Slat year; between SS and 
30, it manifesU Itself very deddedly ; it continnes to 
increase, and continnes vigorous, until towards the 
50th or S5th year; then it gradoally declines, espe- 
cially if we consider the value of the works pro- 

Sforeover, it would appear that authors were ratlier 
more precocious in England than in France : this may 
be owing to the manner in which the numbers have 
been collected, and to the difficulty which French 
antbora eiqierience before t^cy procure tlie represen- 
tation of their pieces. 

It would be interesting to compare these rcsulta 
with those wliich have been obtained by considering 
the number and relative merit of the different works. 
This I have endeavoured to da in tlio following table. 
which I only bring forward as an essay, not pretend- 
ing that the cloaai&cation of French works is accord- 
- ■• to their real merit, 1 have thought proper only 
mahe three degrees of compariaon of the worlui 
given byPicard as forming the French stage; and 
I have quoted a small number of those which 1 con- 
ceive (o belong to the first rank ;— 



1 



Polycucle.lpfalgailB. 

Znlre, Le Micbut 

Ls MlHDlhnip?. La 
I Tartuffu, L'Av»re. 
I Mbhomfltt Mttape, 



In the approximative estimate I have mode of the 
relative degrees of merit of works of the first, second, 
and third orders, I have taken the numbers 3, 3, and 
1 ; and from them I have deduced the valnes . of the 
last column, which entirely confirm those given hy 
the former table. It is also easy to see, whatever 
numbers we may employ to express the relative de- 
grees af merit of works, that the general reeoits atiU 
remain the same. 

Another very curious result which the tables I have 
farmed show, ^though the details are here suppressed, 
is, that tragic talent is developed more rapidly than 
comic Tlie c/ir/».rf'<rmn'< which eravJ\t«»^'»i " 
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■iTE^rc not begva uutil the SSth or tMi year ; and 
BUHTcd.T find aaj works belonging to devsted comedy 
before tbe 30tb year ; though I am oiily speaking of 
the French anthora inclnded in the Kepertury of Picard. 
Bnt I leaTethiadiacosBion to mora competent judges; 
here I confine myself to just pointing oat the plan to 
be adi^ed. Otbecs are more able to aacertniii if the 
talent of the tragic author really irriFcs at maturity 
earlier tlisn the comic author ; sJid if this maxiumni 
is more precocious because it is naturally connected 
with the time of life when the ptuBions are ii ' ' 
highest Btata of eialtation. The best mode of 
lyBing this question will be, to ascertain the latr of 
development of musical talent and the art of design, 
and thinm generally which excite the pasBions ; and, 
on the other hand, to itudy our faculties, the develop- 
ment of which does not so much require the conjunc- 
tion of tbe paiaioni and an exalt^ imagination, as 
observation and re&ection. I shall soon present a rc- 
tnnrkable examirfe of imslyBia of the development of 
the paasione, which tendi to show that their masi- 
mum of energy takea place about the 25th year; so 
tiat, if an art existed, Uie exercise of which would 
JbUou' a ratio proportional to tJie development of tbe 
pasBioDB, and where previous studies were dispensed 
with, its maximum of development wonld also take 
place about tbe 25th year:. this maximum will at^r- 
words draw near to that which reason att^a, accord- 
ing as the inloTvention of this faculty becomes more 
necessary. It will idao be necessary to take into ac- 
count the time required for the studies which arc 
Indispensable in the production of V^orks. 

Our iotelleetnal facultiea arise, increase, and decay : 
each one attains its energy towards a certain period 
of life. It would be of the higheat interest to ascer- 
tain those which occupy the two extreme limits of 
thn human scale ; that is to say, those which are the 
first iwd those which are the last in arriving at ma- 
turity 1 because they have tile properly of being simple, 
and not resulting from comUnatton : tbua, for example, 
dramatic talent is a combination of several other fa- 
culties, such Bs imagination, reason, &c. ; but^I again 
repeat^ such an analysis requires inlinite care, nume- 
rous researches, and great shrewdness of ol>servation, 

Afler having rapidly sketched the course to be 
pursued in studying the development of the intellec- 
tual faeuldes, I tbtnk it will be proper to speak of 
their diseases, which are dreadful aifecHons, the in- 
tensity and number of which seem to keep pace With 
the development of the mind. 



" Sloth and misconduct give birth to poverty ; 
immorality and intemperate passions lead to crime ; 
inaanity may attack the most honourable, and does 
not always spore the wisest men."* This opinion, 
put forth by a man whose name has groat weight in 
science, will be Bufflcient to (wnvey an idea of the 
importance I nttocll to any tiling bearing on the sta- 
tistics of the deranged. If it be true that diseases of 
the mind increase in proportion to the development 
of this faculty, we shall have a new measure or stan- 
dard, which may regulate what I have previously 
attempted to establish. However, it is vtU to be 
aware that, by taking all insane persons indiactimi- 
nately, we may be led to very inaccurate reaulls. 
Moreover, it is right to distinguish tlie two daases of 
insane persons carefully : fbr, according to M. Esqui- 
rol, it is insanity, properlyso called, with which idiocy 
haa been confounded, that is in a direct ratio with 
civilisation. Idiocy is a state depending on soil and 
material influences, whilst insanity is the product of 
society and of moral and intellectual inQuences. In 
Idioey, these caoses have prevented the development 
of the organ, and, consequently, the manifestation of 
'- ■ "■ In tbe production of insanity, Uie brain 



is oveivexcited, lUid gOei beyond Hi tihyiMoild 

To fbrm an idea of tiie influence of tJiis fatal maladM. 
w« shall commence by a glance at some trf'the priocipu 
where its influence haa been most dec' ' ' ' 
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In Norway, idiots form one-third of the total nni 
ber of deranged persona, and one-half in Beotluid u 
Walea : it ia the great number of idiots whidi inBiD_ 
the proportion ^ deranged persons in Seotland ift 
mnch greater than it is in England, In general, w% 
observe that in mountainous countriua there are man; 
more idiots than in level ones ; and in plaint whel 
agriculture ia solely pursued, we find more idiots thd 
in tvvaa. In rnince and New York, the numbBr tf 
idiots is very amull 

From numerous resenrcbes into the ratio in vhlctt 



laws, M. Esquirol has enumerated 37,SSS Ttmlea 
38,701 females ; from which it appears that 
of sex has not much influence on mental derani 
Bnt thin ia not the case with the seasons ; tiiel 
ence ia very marked ; at least we may infbr this fn 
the fliUowing rctuma of insane persons admStted 
Churenton ; — 
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Thus, the summer mont>- •• ■• — -■ "■ ^ 

est number of cases : tbe 

numerous in stwimer and s 

that, from cases of acute inaanity breaking out 

the hot season, and being more readily cured, alMV 

than chronic ones, the three months of ' 

flimisli the greatest immber of rures. 

If we examine what influence age has on the d 
lopmcnt of mental alienation, we shall again find 
ciuious results. It would appear that inental " 
■ m may be divided, according to ages, ' ' " ' 

infancy, mania in youth, melonchjcly 
and mniiness in advanced age.g 

The following table will show ua the d^ree of: 

quency of this diseoae at different ages. It i« c 

atructed from the clatu given by M. Esquiiol in 

M. li^squlml. The diiln at Ihia chapter nrc eitncMO ft) 

ly rrnm arlldea laHJrtBd b; this pbllau>pli« la tlu MU 

DdmbcTS relating to France an from aaiuil pot sfa 
vutlon. BtcB]iiaXbeMmwrMBiiclifliiiiaflfiit,Kiijl 
amben fnr tbe five vvan from 1890 to 1033, glwm 

o kimUy lUniiilied mi hf 



atutki tP J ^ W M 'to 'Ataa leae. To estbuate the 
decree of frequency of mental alieiiBtioii, I have 
ttacUKlit it neceuary to mimt the number of iudivi- 
rtd&ls behreen 15 and 90, SO and 26, See., yeart of u^. 
In this tnble I hftve ftlBO included thJc number of Cares, 
and their ratio to the mimbfir of patJeats.* LKstly, 
the nmnbera of botil the last colnmuH are those which 
M. Esiiulrol haa kindly permitled me to take from 
his Work about to be published. 






AlCharenlan: 



We bare already secu thnt, all things being equal, 
it is between the 3Clth and Both yeara that the great- 
est number of Etanilard dramatic works have beeu 
produced iu France — that is, the period when iniagi- 
natiou and reason fire moat productive; and, by a 
aingniar contraBt, it ia also aboat the same age that 
mental alienation is most irequent, and the cure of 
it most difficult. Tiie intellectujl lifc of man, and the 
dUea^fl of his mind, especially develop themselves 
about the age of 25 years, when pi lysical development 
has almost ceased ; man, indeed, at this age, la ahnost 
entirely developed in stature, weight, and strength ; 
and it is at thia time that the greatest tendency to 
crime is manifested. Again, it ia remarkable from 
another comparison, namely, that the period of repro- 
duction Dills between the 25th and 30th years. Thus, 
the average man, between 25 and 30 years of age, has 
completed his physical development, and this is also 
about the period when his intellectual life is most 
vigoroua.f 

M. Esquirol, in a work published in 1B30, in the 
Anaales iTHi/giine, has ^vcn the foUowing numbers, 
wldch estaliilsh a diiTerence between sexes and ages ;— 
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We may Brat DlMerre, that at Puis insane men, 
ttp to the age of 23 years, are rather more numerous 
than women ; after this age, the contrary takes plnce. 
In Norway, the number of insane womeo onlv exceed.i 
that of men towards the end of life In the latter 
country, the number of insane under 20 years is 329, 
which is one-sixth of the total number existing In the 
Itfngdom ! whilst at Paris, the number of insane under 
20 years of age, ia only 784, or one-foortcentb. This 
difltrenee arises, no doubt, ftom the great number 
of idiots entered in the returns of Korwegian stnlia- 
ties. If in Norway there are more Imbecile persons 
from the time of infancy or early yonth, the contrary 
takes place for the periods heyond GO years of age. 
In Norway, scarcely one-(aghth of tlie insane are 
more than GO years old; whilst in Paris one-sixth 
exceed tliat age. 

To Cbrm it better opinion of the influenee of age, I 
have reduced the preceding numbers to 1 000, and I 
have eompared them with the corresponding numbers 
of fhc same ages, given in the taMea of population in 
the Xnaaoire da BurMti da Lojigitwiex of iVaace, and 
those of Sweden for IBSO : — 



nw 



The nnmbets for France also concur to show that 
mental alienation is most frequent between the 40th 
and SOtb years. In Norway, ihi frequency becomes 
great between the 30lh and 40th years, and preserves 
the same value almost to the end of life. 

These results agree well with the observation of 
M. Esquirol, that insanity is a, disease which attends 
imd increases with civilisation. The fortress of the 
understanding is attacked, either liy too much mental 
labour, or by paaaiona and disapponitmuata wliich are 
too acutely fat. 

We cannot collect too many documents to verify, 
with still greater accuracy, the results of tbe tables 
which I have just given. It is with this object that 
I now bring forward some new documents taken from 
a ilopporl Slaluligve sur la Maimn d'AUfnis de Soa- 
Saiiveur a Caen, during the years 1S39 and 1830, by 
M. VaateL* The author classes the insane in the fol- 
lowing manner, according to age. In the lust column, 
the totai nnmbera are reduced to 100; — 
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Here, again, we Snd the some analogies, the same 
laws of iivelopment, proceeding, as it ■«-ere, in a 
purtUlel manner, 

M. Talret has written a work on insanity, suicide, 
and sudden death, of which at present we only know 
the general tontents, ftora a report made by M. Serres 
to tbe Institutc.t llio principal cancluslons of lliis 




I ra ON : 

iirork, on the mflneace of Mtuon, sei, and age, are 
the following ;— " Of the total number of the insane, 
a form one-third niorB than men. Women are 
moat subject to the attack of iosanity in July; but 
ftr men Ihia month is in the third rank i with a, re- 
ftrence to ciril itatlsticB, we find that more tbau oac- 
jburth of the men are bachelors : 
mental diseases develop themieh 



the aotli and SBtli 
lOth and 49t!i years; as to the uature 
tlona, inelaocholy predominates in woi 
tendency to homicide in men. The sun 
' ' ' f, dsatha, and relapses. 
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1 HAVE already observed, that it is 
method which we want, when endeavoaring to appre- 
ciate the development of moral qualities, as sofflcient 
and tmstworthj data. For example, if we are consi- 
dering the virtues most essential to the social state, we 
have scarcely any data, and those which exist, having 
been collected with intentions very diSfercnt from our 
own, are either unfit for purposes of comparison, or 
utteriy incomplete. X'or example, let us suppose tliat 
we want to ascertain the degree of foresiKhC at difie- 
Knt periods of lifb, as well as the modifications of th)a 
virtue by the differences of sex, locality, proiession, &c. 
We are obliged to recur to actions by which this fore- 
Bight has been manifested ; and if wc cannot collect 
tl^m all, it is at least necessary to unite as great a 

' number as poaeible, and to take care that the classes 
Df individuals who are the snbject of comparison arc 
in the some circumstances. It is in choosing, class- 
mg, and reflecting upon the materials, that discern- 
ment and unprejudiced reaaoning are so essentially 
necessary, since the examples to be followed have not 
yet tieen laid down. Those who first enter upon this 
Held of research, will no doubt often go astray ; but 
their efibrts will be valuable and useful, if tlicy Itre 
conducted with candour and impartiaUty. Nothing 
is more injurious to the interests of science, than to 
undertake such researches with notioos previously 
formed. 

If we had authentic documents respecting' savings' 
banks, aaaoraQce Bodeties, and the different institu- 
tions which eacourage foresight — if these documents 
gave the age, sex, profession, and every otlier requisite 
information concerning the individuals who take part 
in the operations of these eatablislimentB — it is evident 
that we should ah'eady have very satisfactory ele- 
ments to enable us to ohtaiu an approximation lit tlie 
values we are seeking. We may conceive, moreover, 
how much discerument is necessary, in placing the 
individuals concerned in similar circumstances, and 
distinguishing those smong whom it is impossible to 
establish any comparisoui not to mention other data 
necessary to enable us, from the time at which they 
were taken, to render all chanoca equal on both 
udeo. We should be able, with due precaiitiona, to 
moke other documents, furnished by establishments 
of anotherniture, available for the same purpose, and 
which would serve in this manner to verify the former 
conclnaions. Thus, the number and value of flic objects 
placed in pawnbrokers' hands, will better eitempliiy 
the want of foresight of a community than any miaeiy 
in its condition. For, if it be true that accidents and 
reverses of fortune sometimes compel men, even the 
most prudent, to have recourse to such eatabMiments, 
it much more i^equently happens that the deposits 
ate placed there from want of doe care and economy. 
The passion for gambling, the number of failures, the 
fregnentingof ccilee-housesandlow haunts, drunken- 

--i and majiy other cirounwtauces, would furaish 




useful el 

want of order ^d foresight On most of the subjectl 

of inquiry which I have just mentioned, there e 

evidences which are more or less complete, but whick 

ate Uttle understood in general, as I have alread;^ 

observed. 

Drunkenness is a vice of which we ought to havB- 
exact records in countries where the police are aei 
tive ; yet it ie to be regretted that they are altogethw 
unknown to those who liave the greatest int 
mskini; use of them. As drunkenness is a c 
source of many other vices, and also of c 
tending to demoralise and to deteriorate the sj . . . . _^ 
governments ought to fkvour the researchea of leanieA 
men, who seek to ascertain the condition of the p . " _^ 
and who try to improve them. Drunkenness ia infill 
enced by a great number of causes which B 
estimated, because the necessary dn(« require le^ 
investigation than those relating to other analogotii^ 
estimates. I am persuaded that a work, well writte]\ 
which would endeavour to make known the iiijaiieii' 
this peatiience inflicts on society, would be M f " 
greatest utility, and would fiu^sh no explanation 
a great number of isoliited facts which depend upcQ 
it, and which we are in the habit of coDSideiiiiB ar 
purely accidentaL 

In England, about half a century ago, strong drinki 
and liquors were used in excess ; and authors « 
not long in finding out to what extent this i _ 
led to thoughtlessness and injury in the nation, hov 
much the tieulth of man suflbied, and how much lb* 
mortality increased with the demoralisation of tbi 
people. Their observationa have not been lost ; 
tt progressive reformation took place, commendng 
with the better classes. This defect, formerly m 
mon, and of which they were almost proud, ia i 
be seen now, except in the lower orders, frobi ai 
whom it will gradually disappear, as much as the nk- 
tore of a m<&t dimate will allow, where cordial^ 
token moderately, are calculated to produce a oseAfl 
effect. When cfimate creates a necessity, it is veT 
difficult to prevent the public from abusing it. I a( 
obliged to MrBabbagc for tlie communicadon of som 
curious documents, conbiining a list of all the dnuko^ 
persons who have been arrested by the Iiondoa policp 
in the year 1B32, and who were iumiediatelyrelease^. 
l>ecause no charge was brought agamst thera. Al-i 
though the results of one year cannot be very usefnV 
1 have thought proper not to omit them. If wepo" 
aessed an extensive series of similar documents, i 
should find in them the most precions memorials uf, 
the manners of the English people, and, in particular, 
bU which relates to changes in the condition uf the 
population. 









Tiie number of drunken pei^Je taken up Iqr IM 



wliich we ought to adtt 
individuals brought before the mnglsCnLtefi, ftnd' 
compelled to pay a fine, a) well as 3430 otliers, wh* 
have likewise been conducted belbre the inagisCnitc%: 
but without midergoing condemnulion ; so that thO' 
total amounts to 33,557. We must remark, that vv 



SDlf kUov tiioae caiea of drankeniKM which were an 
t(i'ent aa to disturl} the public tranquillity. AIeo. in 
cnniparisoiu which we should like io estahlisii betwciMi 
other towns, it would be necesaiiry to be cxtremply 
circumspect, and consider the degree to wliich its sup- 
presBion was miried ; or. rather, in comparing one 
town with iteeif at difitrent times, it would be ncccs- 
gaiy tn take into account the effect of the police, and 
the changes they may hare produced. 

One would require to have long inhabited Ixindon, 
and to know perfectly the pceuliiiritieB which it pre- 
sented in 1832. to drflw all the conclusions inferable 
from the preceding numljcrB ; still there are some rc- 
golts which it mity be Ttry interesting to point out. 
And, flratlj, we have to notice the great number of 
women, compnred willi the iiumlier of men, which is 
at least as 2 to H. This disproportion is great, and 
must make us think unfavourably of the moral re- 
straint of women in the lower class, especially in a 
country where the le* is so well conducted in the 
ranks of society a little higher. This ratio varies 
according to the different months, and in a manner 
which would make us think that the variation is not 
purely accidental. Towards the end of winter, and 
at the commencement of spring, the men are compa- 
ratively the most numeroua ; the contrniy takes place 



If we take tlie numbers in their obaolnte value. 
And, for men, that they sensibly increase from the 
commEncement to the end of the year : for yrom< 
the smallest inunber is in spring, and the largest 

and the commencement of autumn. Classing 
xirding to the seasons, we find- 






It must be remarked, that this is during the latter 
months of the year, when the feasts of Christinas and 
St Andrew take place, wlilch arc not always celebrated 
by tlie people with the greatest degree of temperance. 
If we seek to form an idea of the activity of a 
people, of the state of its industry, and of its produc- 
tive faculties, in the absence of direct ilata, we have, 
fur the means of appreciating its revenue, the value 
of that which it is able to pay to government, the 
nature of its contribution, the quantity of import* or 
exports, the price of ground, of hand work, ic., but 
particnlariy the state of the population, because, as 
we have been able to see, the population is regulated 
by the number of things produced. I shall present 
an example of such a vnluatjon. a very poor one, 
doubt, but one which will explain ray idea:*— 
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r, in the beginning, we compare France tc 
shall find the first kingdom proportionally leas 
peopled than the latter : there are fewer inhabitants 
in town, and also fewer employed in manofacturea ; 
the Enghshman pays into the treasury twice as much 
as the Frenchroan, and his exports are much more 
considerable ; the proportion, as regards the two coun- 
tries, according to M. Ad. Balbi, is nearly as 3 to 1. 

The Prussian monarchy bears almost the same pro- 
portion to France which France does to England. It 
is remarkahte. according t« our table, that the coun- 
tries which have the largest popnlation. are gene- 
rally those which have the roost town inhaliitants, the 
greatest number of hands employed in maonjacture, 
and proportionally the fewest in agriculture ; they have 
fewer men in the army, pay most taxes to the state, 
and have the largest debt.* Land armies appear to 
be nnmerically in inverse ratio to maritime ooes : the 
latter require fewer meo, but more expense. 

In Europe, with the exception of Russia, nearly 
the same number of hands are employed in agricul- 
tnre, and the surplus population turn to manufnc- 
tnres (inrfiufrie). It then becomes necessary to change 
the nature of the prodncfa by exportation ; and the 
country which baa the most manufactures is gene- 
rally dint which has the most exports, Manufiic- 
tores are always ami every where of more importance 
than agriculture, and those who pursue them possess 
the greatest riches and pay the most to the state ; but 
since the revenues from manufnctures are more uncer- 
tain, their wealth is less secure ; we also see that the 
public debt rises immensely in value, and erery thing 
which tends to confine the scope of trade, and to dimi- 
nish the exchange of produce, will cause a consider- 
able mortality. 

It is to be regretted that, at the present time, we 
do not possess, for diflerent countries, exact accounts 
of the prices of manual labour, of gronnd, of lod^gs. 
of the tbod necessary to the lit^ of an individnid, of 
the carriage of letters, and the means of communica- 
tion for travellers and merchandise; these accounts 
would give data for comparing the activity of the 
inhabitants and the price of time — valuable elements, 
but of which some people do not yet appear to under- 
stand the importance. 

I had proposed, at this place, to compare the dona- 
tions made for the use of the poor, of hospitals, and 
benevolent institutions in general ; but I must omit 
this investigation, from want of exact documents; I 
particularly regret that M. Guerry, when considering 
this subject in France, baa only given ratios, and no 
absolute numbers, nor any of the sources whence he 
has extracted them. 

It appears to be still more difficult to speak on the 
influence of religious ideas, and the condition of people 
in this respect. 

A very useful addition to moral statistics, would 
be to point out the dates at which certain practices 
and customs existed, and also the time when they 
commenced, and when they ceased. For example, at 
what period prosecutions for witchcraft were most 
* A(«on]lnjr to AT. le fiMron de HangDU, HtaKs in which Uie 
p«pla arenioil given Co agricuUure. on Uiose which arelh^lauit 
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Boraeroos. when they began to take pli 
■fliey were dJBcontiniied ; in what count 
tortnred and pat to death for religions opinioofi, with- 
out haring <fi<tiirb«d the public peace, at the aami 
time what were the extreine limits of the period, 
and the epocliB of greatest sererity ; what kind ' 
faiHttpJuTu, either political, religioiu, or otherwiBe, li 
preTsiled at any period, in any country ; what gave 
riae to it, nnd vmt caoEed ita decline ; what was its 
nature, intensity, and results, &c. I shuU not atny 
longer to make such enumerations i these are le- 
Bearchea which henceforth must necesBarlly be con- 
sidered as peltajniug to the history of na^ons, aud 
will assiat us in determining their laws of develop- 
ment Haweyer, I do not ^ink we ouglit lo aban- 
don this subject without giving an example of a 
particular kind of mania or fanaticism, so to term 
it, which appears to be tnttkine sensible advances 
eTery day. 

i. 01 Sulcidfs and Ihwlb 
The destruetion of man by his own hands, althougli 

Eerally repugnant to the notions of modern society, 
nevertheless found panegyrists, and those who 
bave proclaimed ita advantages. Suicide, among some 
naHons, eontinuea to be branded with infamy by the 

Sublic Theancients were notoutirelyof this opinion 
I was often practised by the most iUustrious men, ant 
but been mentioned with admiration by their gravest 
kistorians. We are naturally excited by the death 
of Cato, who wished not to survive the liberty of ' ' 
country i by the death of lucretia, who wished 
to aurvivB her dishonour ; or even by the death of the 
criminal, who seeks to spare his family the shame of 
seeing his head fall on the scafibld. 

The destruction of one man by another, cxcitoB 
borror ; yet this dreadhil crime may also, in our 
manners and modem institutions, present the appear- 
ance of a virtuo under certain circumstances. We can 
only comprehend these apparent contradictions, by 
admittbi^ that the crime consiats, not in the action, 
but in the intention of him who commits it ; so that, 
if the intention was noble or generous, the rtction may 
also be considered of the same character. This is the 
only manner in which we can explain the diversity 
of opinions on duelling especially, which was unknown 
to the ancients, and which had its rise in the middle 
ages. 

We possess few data on the number of suicides ; 
and wlut information we have on the number of duels, 
is so incomplete or inaccurate, that we cannot make 
use of it From the taUe of M. Bath!, untitled La 
Mosarchie FraitpiiM Comparfe oiix Principavx Etats 
At Oloht, suiddea appear to take place in the fbllow- 



1 BUKilde to aa.WI Isfaati. 



Acmrding to Casper, who has paid much attention 
ia this snbject,* the number of suicides is particularly 
great in towns; indeed, we annually ' 



The General Records of the criminal courts of 
France, preaeiit, from ISST, annual accounts, not only 
f suicides but also of accidental deaths and diieU 
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Tills table gives *ssi accidental deaths, and ISOS 
suicides, as the annual average; which, to a popnU- 
Hon of 33,000,000 Eouis, gives one accidents] (&s£h to 
7000, and 1 suicide to 1S,000 inbabitante; as t( 
number of duels, it may be supposed that the TStoet 
in the table are too low. 

A very great number of suicides takes plH4!e id tte 
department of the Seine. They have been committed 
in the following manner, during Uie years from IBIT 
lo 1825 incinsive; — 



The average number of suicides, therefote, in tlia 
department of the Seine, annually reaches 3S6 i ^lifpt^. 
fbr a population of 8GO,000 soiUs, gives 1 suicide' tq 
2400 inhabitants ; Geneva gives the ratio of 1 to S90(). 
for the years between 1S20 and 182fl indudva* Tb4 
following are the modes of destruction, accotdilig t^j 
95 obaervationa :^36 individuals perished in wsto t 
34 blew out their braina ; 6 hanged themselves i S wbi% 
poisoned 1 2 died from wounds ; 2 cast thcmselyefl ftna 
an eminence. Thus, with regard to the preftmiCQ 
f hown fur particular modes, these numbers are a^ost 
tlic same as at Paris. 

The mcana of deatmction are not every where the 
saruei thus, at Berlin, according to Casper, 535 sni- 
cidaa have taken place in the foUowing manner:— 
234 by strangolatioo, 103 by fire-arma, 60 by sab- 
meraion, 27 by cutting tbo throat, 20 by cutting to- 
strumenta, &c., 19 by volontary falls, lObypoiso^g, 
and 2 by opening viiins.f 

In all the preceding numbers, one may perceire an 
alarming concordance between the results of the dUle-- 
rent years, as they succeed each other. lliiB regu- 
larity,in an octwhtch appears so intimately connected 
with volition, wilt soon appear before us agun in a . 
striking manner, as connected with ctiioe. Hower^, 
society in a country may undergo modifications, MM 
• riertliB, Aiisnel INO ; 
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Ihti prodnce an alteration in -nhat at first prcsetiteil 
B rernarJciible coiistuiic7 ft)r a abort time. Actantiii); 
to Casper,* at Berlin, between 1788 Hud 1797, only 62 
Bii'iciife took place; and laa between 1797 und 1808, 
and 54G between 1813 uid 1822. It has been re- 
marked, that suicidea have beeome more numerous ; 
this conjeclure would be very probable, if it be trua 
that they are a reaiilt of oiriliaatioo, and if we 
consider that legislation endeavours to repress them 
in some oonntries. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether there are not some errors in the numbers, 
depending on the circumstance that statistical re- 
searches were made with mueh less cure formerly 
than at present. 

M. Casper, in his researches on the subject, has at- 
teatiTely discossed the inSuence of states of the atmo- 
sphere on suicide, anil also the infinence of seasons, 
which, despite the few observations we posses 

mani&stM in a remarkable manner, as may be 

in the ffallowing table, where the suiddes occurring 
during each reason are noted : — 
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Here, ag^n, summer appears to exerc 
influence on the nmul>er of suicides thi 
seasons, as welt as on the number of those afifect^d 
trilh insanity, and, as we shall soon perceive, aJso on 
the number of crimes against person. 

M. Casper also finds that, all things being equal, 
suicides in town and country have been numerically 
as 14 to 4. With respect to dlfltrencc of sex, he has 
observed, fbr Berlin, that, of 727 suicides, SOS were 
committed by men, and ISI by women, which gives 
a ratio of 5 to 1. According to the Becierchen StaKs- 
liiptes gnr Parix, the ratio for this city would be 2 to 1 
nearly. At Geneva, the ratio has been 4 to 1 for the 
seven years from fSSO to lB2e. 

Wi: scarcely possess any researches on the ages at 
which suicide takes place. I only know of tliose 
published by Casper fti Berlin,! and those pnlthshed 
ftir OenevB.'J M. Giierry has pven the number of 
snieidesftpr Paris 1** but only those of men, and which 
have taken place by auspenaion or Bre-arms. The 
Mlowing table presents a summary of the documents 



I Berlin and Geneva :- 
A(M. 
Sdon-tOTaara, 
,. eno7« -■ 
■ - 90 and upwards, 
Totiil, 



To have a better idea of these numbers, it will be 
preterable to class tbem in periods, each of 10 years' 
duration, and to reduce the number to 1000. At the 
same tiroe, we may compare them with those of Paria, 



ler^AfOFiAo of Dr Moyfeldcr, mititl 
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Ttie number of suicides i>etween 10 and 30 years 
of aire, is extremely high at Berlin ; it would further 
agipcar, tliat between 30 and 40 years of age, the mi- 
nimum number occurs, or at least that the number of 
suicidea, which was very great between the lOtb and 
30th years, then diminishes, to regwi fresh intensity 
towards the end of life. Will not the circumstance 
have some inSuence, that a father separates himself 
from his family with more difScnH^ whcu his cliil- 
dreu ore young than when they can already provide 
for their own necessities ? It would be very interest- 
have more documents on the motives which 
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sutHcieutly evident, that eome particulu; cause 
enists at Berlin, which induces such a great number 
of young persons between 1 6 and 20 to destroy them- 
selves. Removing the effects of this agency, the re- 
sults agree satBcicotly witli tliose of Paris and Geneva, 
and tend to show that the number of suicides increases 
with age, though we must take care to bear in mind 
the number of ludividuali of each age who are found 
in a population.* This tendency. In its first develop- 
ment aimost progresses in the same ratio oa the deve- 
lopment of inte1%ence and mental alienation. 

It would also appear that the hours of the day have 
me influence on luicide by suspension. M. Gnerry 
IS given the fullowing numbers in the Ammlet d'Hg- 
hic fi)r Jauuury 1831 :— 
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MM. Benzenberg and Casper have compared the 
number of suicides with the number of homicides and 
mortal blows, to infei thence the prohalulity that an 
imiividual found dead has perished by one or the 
other.t The towns of Frus.9ia give the following 
numbers : — 
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This ratio is about 1 liomiddc to 12 Euicides. IVL 
Hennanii linii fonaU that, in Robuo, tlie Bnmbep of 
Boiddea it slmoat equal to that of homicideB. and 
that tills ratio does not vary muuh in the diSerent 
parts of the empire, nlthoogh tlie ntim1)er of suicides 
and homitides are far from preserving the same com- 
paratire Taluc to the population.* In Fmnce, the 
auiddea are to the population as 1 to S0,000 neorlj, 
and tlie bomicides as I to 48,000; this " 
ddea to homicides is therefore nearly as 

In concluding thia chapter, I shall lay before the 
reader the principal cKincIusions contained in tlie work 
of M. Falrct on auii^idea, t^om the report of M. Serros 
to the Institute of France, which gives the only ro- 
Eulta hitherto published. " Suicides present, in both 
sezBS, a very remarkable contrariety, according to the 
results furnished by tables. Ilius, the month of April, 
attended with the greatest number of suiddes among 
men, is only so in the fifth degree among women j 
with tbc latter, the month of August occupies the 
same rank as April does for men. 

The Bodal poaiHon of the parties presents a no less 
remarkable contrast. Of the men, it is bachelors who 
form the largest number ; and of the women, we find 
the ereatest number among those eng^ed in tiie bonds 
of matrimony. We cannot omit to observe here the 
difference between women and men, as respects the 
influence of concabinagc on the production of volun- 
tary death : this inBuencc, for women, is almost treble 

We observe still more striking difibrenees, if such 
can be, between the two sexes, as respects tlie influ- 
ence of age. In men, it is f^om 35 to 45 that the 
greatest nomher of suiddes take place ; in women it 
is from 35 to S5. The next period for men is 45 to 
95 ; whilst in women tliis only holds the fifth rank : 
but, hy a singular compensation, we observe twice as 
many suicides amonR young girls as among boys who 
have not reached their fifteenth year. 

H we inquire into the mode of self-destruction which 
is procdsed, we shall see that men give a decided 
preference to cutting instrumente aud fire-arms, while 
women destroy themselyes by poison, fells &ora a 
great height, or Hsphyiiate themHclves by means of 
burning charcoal." 

CHAPTER III. 

I- or Crhnea in Goiei^, and of the RepnBioa nf them. 
ScpPoBlsa men to be placed in similar 
I call the greater or less probability of 
crime, the propmtity to crime. My object is 
eapedally to investigate the influence of season 
mate, sex, and age, on this propensity. 

I have said that the circumstances in which 
are placed ought to be similar, that is to say, equally 
favourable, both in the existence of objects likely 
exdte the propensity and in the Ikcility of comm 
ting the crime. It ia not cnoogli that a man m: 
merdy have the intention to do evil, lie must al 
have the opportunity and the means. Thus the pro- 
pensity to crime may be the same in France as in 
England, without, on that account, the moraiifj of the 
nations being the same. I think this distinction of 
importance, f 
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There is still another imporisnt dictinction to U;| 
made: namely, that two individuals may have the. 
same propensity to crime, without being equally (t>** 
mmal, if one, for example, were inclined to Ihef^ and!* 
the other to assassination.* 

Lastly, this is also the place to examine a difficuUy 
which has not escaped M. Alphonse de Candolle in 
the work above mentioned : it is this, that our ob- 
servations can only refer to a certain taiaber of hunm 
and tried offexca, outofthe unfoioiPH jram totalo/cri 
anamitted. Since this sum total of crimes commit 
will probably ever continue unknown, all the T 
soning of which it ia the basis will be more or 1 
defective. I do not hesitate to say, that all the Iuk 
ledge wliich we pOBSess on the statistics of crji: 
and offences will be of no utility whatever, iml.__ 
we admit without question that there ii a ratio, near^lfi 
incarialAi/ lAe inme, bftweeti tnoien and iritd offenctr 
onil the miAitoiMi turn total of crimet commilied. ITiirf 
ratio is necessary, and if it did not really exist, eveiy! 
thing which, nntU the present time, has been 
the statistical documents of crime, would be felse and[ ' 
absuriL We are aware, then, how important it is ta, 
legitimate such a ratio, and we may be Bstonished; 
that this has not been done before now. The mtio oC 
which we speak necessarily varies accor^ng to tb^ 
nature and aeriousness of the crimes : in & w^-wgli* 
iiised society, where the police is active and justictf' 
is rightly administered, this ratio, for nuirdns anal 
assassinations, will be nearly equal to unity ; titat lt| 
to say. no individual will disappear tcata the locle^ 
by murder or assassination, without its b^ng knownn 
this will not be precisely the case with poiaoningljll 
When we look to thefts and offences of amnUer int*^^ 
portance. tbc ratio will become very small, and a. great' 
number of oQt^nces will remain unknown, dtherbe- 
e against whom they ore committed do not 
perceive them, or do not wish to prosecute the perp^ 
trators, or l>ecause justice itself has not sufficient ^- 
dence to act upon. Thus, the greatness of this ratiiv 
which will generally be different for different crimen 
aud ofikncea, will chiefly depend on the activi^ a£ 
justice in reaching the guilty, on (he care with wliich 
the latter conceal themselves, on the repugnance which 
the individuals injured may have to cmnploin, or per- 
haps on their not knowing that any injury hni been 
imitted against them. Now, if all the causes which 
influence the magnitude of the ratio remain the same, 
may al.so assert that the eflects will remain inva- 
riable. This result is confirmed in a carious manner 
by induction, and observing the surprising conitaiH? 
with which the numbers of the statistics of crime are 
reproduced onnudly— a constancy which, no doubt, 
will be also reproduced in the nnmbera at which we 
cannot arrive ; thus, although we do not know the cri- 
minals who escape justice, we very well know tfuit 
every year between 7000 and 7300 persona are broo^t 
before the criminal courts, and that 61 are rcgnlariy 
condemned out of every 100; that 170,000 nearly ve 
brought before courts of correction, and that 85 out 
of 100 are condemned ; and that, if we pass to details^ 
we find a no less alarming regularity ; thus we fiml 
that between 100 and 150 individuals are nmiuflly - 
of the onrnimlalUn. I have necessirlly boa abllgod to tain loM 
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COnileTnncd to death,* ISO condemned to perpetual 
IiiutI labour, 1050 to hM^ labour for a time, 1220 to 
solitary eonflnement (li la rielunion), &c ; so that this 
budget of the seaffald and the priaons is discharged 
bj the Frencb Dation, with much gienter regulflrity, 
no doubt, than the flnancinl budget; and we might 
Buy, that what annuaily eacapcB the miniater of ju»- 
tiM ji ft more regular sum than the deficiency of 
rerenue to the treasury. 

I Bhall commence by considering, in a general 
majiner, the propensity to crime in France. aTaihng 
myadf nf the excellent documenta contained In the 
Comples Gfufranx de rAdtunihlratlon de la Jailice ol 
this country ; I aliall afterwiirds endeavour to catabiiBh 
some compariaona with other countries, hut with all 
the care and reserre which euch compariaons require. 

During the four years preceding 1830, S8,6B6 ac- 
cused persona vere set doffu as appearing before the 
courts of assize, that is to say, 7171 individuals 
annually nearly ; which gires 1 accused person to 
*4G3 inhabitants, taWng Hie population at 32.000,000 
souU. Moreover, of 100 accused, 61 persona hare 
been condemned, to puDlabmenta of greater or leie 
severity. From the remarks made above with reapeet 
to the crimes which remain unknown or unpimished, 
and from miatakes which justice may make, we con- 
ceive that these nmnbcrs, although they fumiah us 
with curioni data for the past, do notgivens anything 
exact on the propensity to crime. However, if we con- 
sider that the two ratios which we bave calculated hare 
not sensibly varied from year to year, we ahall be 
led to believe that they will not vary in a sensible 
manner for the succeeding years ; and tiie probability 
that this variation will not take place ia so much Ibe 
greater, according ns, all things being equal, the mean 
results of each year do not differ much from the gene- 
rat average, and tbeae Fusutbi have been taken from a 
great number of yeara. After these remarks, it becnmes 
very probable that, for u rrcucbnian, there is 1 agiunst 
4462 chances that he will he an accused person daring 
the eoorac of the year ; moreover, there are 6 1 to 3y 
chances, very nearly, that he will be condemned at 
the time that he is accused. These results are justi- 
fied by the numbers of the following table ; — 
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Thus, altlmugh we do not yet know the statistical 
documents for 1S3D, it ia very probable that we shall 
again have 1 sccoaed person in 4463 very nearly, and 
61 condemned in 100 accused persons ; thia probabi- 
lity ia somewhat diminished for the year 1831, and 
sttll more for the aucceeding years. We may, there- 
fore, by the results of the past, estimate wliat will \k 
realised in the future. This possibility of assigning 
beforehand the number of accused and condemned 
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persons which any country will preteni, must give 
rise to serious reflections, since it concerns the fate of 
severs] thousand men, who are driven, as it were, in 
an irresistible manner, towards the tribunals, and the 
condemnations wbich await them. 

These conclusiona are deduced from the principh;, 
already called in so frequently in this work, that 
ellects are proportionate to their causes, and tliat the 
efibcts remain the same, if the causes whiclt have 
produced them do not vary. If France, then, iu the 
year 1330, had not undergone any apparent change, 
and if, contrary to my expectation, I found a sensible 
difference between the two ratios calculated tjefbre- 
hnnd for thia year and the real ratios observed, I 
should conclude that some alteration had taken place 
in the causes, which had escaped lay attention. On 
the other hand, if the state of France has changed, and 
i( consequently, the causes which InSuence the pro- 
pensity to crime have also undenr^e some change, I 
ought to expect to find an alteration in the two ratios 
which until that time remained nearly the same.* 

It ia proper to observe, that the preceding numbers 
only show, strictly speaking, the probability of being 
accused and afterwards condemned, without rendering 
DB able to determine any thing very precise on the 
degree of the propensity to crime ; at least unless vre 
admit, what is very likely, that justice preserves the 
8.ime activity, and the' number of guilty persona who 
escape it preserves the smne proportion from year lo 

In the latter columns of the preceding table, is first 
made the distinction between crimes agiuust persons 
• Afl*r (hB prwedrng 
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ana erma u^obI pvoperfy : it will be rcanarkeil, no 
iiouht, that wo number of the fonner lins diminiBhed, 
wliilit the Iftttff haaimrcased; buwcver, tbeie variii- 
tions aiG to sniftU, that tliej do not senEibly oSect tlie 
n.miiial ratio ; and we see tlioit we aught to reckoo 
that three persona are occnlcd of criiuei against pTO~ 
perty to one for crimes agaiust peraon. 

B«aide the precediuB numbcra I shall place tUose 
which coTTeapoiid to them in the Low Countries, whilst 
the French code was still in force. 
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Thus, the probability of being before a court 
justice was dmost the same fiir Fiance and for the 
inhabitants of the X<ow Countries ; at the same time 
the number of uritoes against persons was fewer among 
the tatter, but the repression of them waa also greater, 
■iitco S5 in^viduals were condemned out ui 100 ac^ 
cosed, which may be owing to the absence of a jiuy, 
their duties being fulfiUed by ths judges. Thia modi' 
ficotiou made in the French code should be taken inhi 
considcratiuD. lodeed, it causes a very notable diSe* 
rence in the degreG of repression ; for when once ac- 
cused, the Belgian had oidj 10 chances against S4, or 
1 to 5, of being acquitted; whilst the Frenchman, in 
the sajne circumstancea, had 39 chances to SI, or 
nearly 3 to 5, that is to say, thrice as many. Tliia 
unfaTourable position in which the accused person 
waa placed with ui, might be owing to the circum- 
atance, that the judgea Mbre whom he appeared were 
indeed more severe than a jury, or perhaps that they 
were more circumspect in acquitting a peraon in the 
Low Countries. I stuill not determine which of these 
was the case, but simply observe, that in courts of 
correction the French judges are even more severe 
than oura, and the some is uie ca^ in courts of police. 

Thna, during the four years before 1830, in France, 
the reports gare 679,413 arraigoed persona, or 1 to 188 
inhabitants. Moreover, of this number, 103,032 indi- 
viduals only were acquitted, or 15iu the 100 of tliose 
arraigned. There was then ] chance against 187 that 
th» Frenehraon would be brought before a court of 
correction in the course of one year, imd 85 chaicea to 
IS that when there he would tie condemned. 

During the years 18H6 and 1887, there were 01,070 
persons arraigned, in the Low Countries, before coorts 
of eorrection, of whom 13,499 were acquitted; and 
there waa one arraigned person to 198 inhabitants. 
Therefore, the probability of a Frenchman being before 
a court is ntthcr greater than for an inhaMtout of the 
Low Countries, oa also is the proltability of lua being 
subsequently condemned. 

SetUng aside the oortlieEn province* of the ancient 
kingdom of the Low Comitries from those whidl at 
the present time form the kingdom of B^ium, and 
which are more intimately connected with France, we 
find, for the latter provinces, during tlie years previous 



Each year, tlien, in Belgium, we have had, a_ _^.^ 
average, 1 person accused io 5031 iniiabitanti ; and ii 
France, 1 to 4400 inhabitants nearly. It ia remiU'k 
able, that ^though these numbers da not difier mnct^, 
yet the particular values for ciu.'h yew; btive not onci^ 
given OS great a nomtier of accused peraona fbr BeKi 
gium OS for France. ^ 

Wo may observe, that in Belgium, as in France^ 
tliere was a slight diminution in the nunaber of ^q? 
cnsed persons in 1 830, which originated in the sams 
cause, namely, the closing of the tribunals for a ccTt 
tain period, in consequence of the revoiutuHi. 

We see alao that the represiion of crime has sei . _ 
diminished. Tliia, no doubt, is tlius accounted fx'i, 
Hitec revoltttioua men arc more circumspect ia tb^ 
roDdemnatione, since they are not always screened 
from personal danger, even La the judgmeub) whieS' 
they pronomjce. 

The jury has been eEtablished in Beldam tine 
1S31 ; wo shall soon be enabled to judge wh^ influ 
ence this has had on the repression of crime, Ul4 wb 
are its most remarkable consequences. 
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It may be interesting to examine the influence rf 
the inteUectnal stato of the accused on the luitnTe dl 
Crimea ; tlie French documents on this street aii 
BUch, that I am enabled to form the foIlmriiiK taUs 
fat the years 1828 and 1829 ;• to this tuUe 1 havf 
annexed the results of the years 1830 and IS3I, wUd' 
were not known when the reflections wbldi BOCweJI 
were written down. 
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Thus, all things Ijeing eqnsd, the number of crime* 
against persons, cun^iaral witk rAe number of crimt 
agaimt pTopertt/, during the years 1S2B and 18SII, mn 
greater according as &e intellectual atate of the ac- 
cused was more highly developed i and t)u> ^'"^ ' 
bora especiaJly nn aiurdara, rapes, 
blows, wounds, and other severe crimes, d^bbi ws 
thence conclude that knowledge is injurious ia eod^t- 
I am for from thinklag so. To establish ludi an iic>, 
lerijon, it would be neceasacy to commence Ijy hmct' 
lalnlng how niany iodividums of the French nntictt' 
lelong to each of the four divisions which — *■ — 
jnado above,! and to lind out if; pr 
aidered, the individuata of that o: 
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as many erimea as those of the othccK 
re reaUy the case, I should not hesitate to 
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„ 3 individuals commit 
■s many criiocs at tiiose vtio bitve liad letx eduoation, 
and since their crimea are more eeriouB, tliey are tib- 
i<Maari]y more criminal ; but from tbe little we know 
of the 'difflwion of knowledge io France, we cannot 
HUte any thing deciriveJy on this point. Indeed, it 
may so happen, that incUvidunis of the tEnlightened 
part of aodety, while committing fewer mnrdcra, 
itisaaginationa, and other severe criimei, tlian itxliri- 
^unls who have received no edocntioii, also commit 
nmcli fewer climes against property, and this would 
explain what we have remarked in the preceding 
numbers. This coryecture even becomes probable, 
when we eonsider that the eoliRhtened classes are 
preiDppoied to possess more affiuence, and conie- 
quentiy are less frequently under the necessity of hav- 
ing recourse to the diflferent mode* of theft, of which 
crimes against property almost entirely consist; whilst 
affluence and knowledge have not an equal power In 
Bubduing the flre of the passions and sentiments of 
hatred and yengeance. It must be remarked, on the 
ottier hand, that the results contained in the preced- 
ing table only beloog to two years, and cousequcnQy 
present a smaller probaliility trf expressing what really 
is the case^ eipecialiy those results connected with 
the most ^lUgbtened class, and which are based or 
very small nombecs. It (eems to me, then, that a 
tbe most we can only say that the ratio of the nnm 
IwT of crimes Hgi^nst persona to theuumt>er of crimei 
against property varies with the degree of knowledge 
and generkUy, for 100 criroej against persons, wo niaj 
reckon fewer crimes against properly, according ai 
the individuids belong to a class of greater or leai 
enlightenment In seeking the relative annual pro- 
portion, we find tlie following numhers for France, 
to which I annex those furnished hy the prisons in 
Belgium in 1 833, according to the report of the in- 
spector-general of prisons : — 
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Thuj^ the result* of the years 1828 and 1829 are 
again reproduced identically in 1830 and 1831, in 
PrsDca Siity-one out of one hundred peraons accused 
could neither read nor write, which is exactly the 
same ratio as the Belgic priaona presented. The other 
numbers would also be probably tbe same, if the 
second elasa in Bcl^um took in, witti the inividuais 
libit to read onh/, those who could write imperfectly. 

The following details, which I extract Srom the 
Happorl an Sot tbr the year 1829, will serve to illus- 
tr^ what I advance: — 

■■ The HI 

co^Aiiiing, 

1*0 Jirst, individuals who work on the land, io 
vineyards, forests, mines, Ac, 2453. 

The Ktcond, workmen engaged with wooil, leather, 
iron, cotton, Ac., 1939. 

The third, bakers, butchers, bre*rerii, millers, Ac, 
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The fourth, Imtters, haiidresieri, tailors, upbol- 
■tcrers, &&, 327. 

T^ii fifth, hankers, agente, wholesale and retail mer- 
ehanta, hawkers, &c., 4GT. 

The saA, contractors, porters, seamen, waggoners, 
Ac 989. 

The aa>enl}i, innkeepers, lemonade-sellers, servants, 
&C., 83a 

The eigldk, artists, students, clerks, bailiffs, nota- 
ries, advocates, priests, phyaiciana, soldiers, annui- 
tants, &C-, 449. 

Tlie ninth, beggara, ami^glers, strumpets, &c-, 373. 

Women who had no profession have been classed 
in those which their husbands pursued. 

Comparing thou who are included in each class 
with the tot«l number of tbe accused, we see that the 
first fUmisbes S.I out of 100; the second, 36; the 
third, 4; thelburth, 5; the fifth, 6) tlie sixth, 4 ; the 
seventh, 11; the eighth, S ; the ninth, S. 

If, after that, we point out the accused in each class, 
according to the nature of their imputed crimes, and 
compare them wiUi each other, we find the following 
proportions : — 

In the first class, 32 of the 100 accused were tried 
for Crimea against pemms, and 68 for crimes against 
property. These numbers ore 21 and 79 ibi the seoond 
class; S2 ajid 78 for the thint; 15 and 8S fbr the 
fourth and fifth; 26 and 74 for the sixth; Iti and 64 
for the seventh ; 37 and 63 ibr the eighth ; 13 and 87 
for the ninth. 

Thus, the aecnaed of the eighth doss, who all ex- 
ercised liberal professions, or enjoyed a fortune which 
presupposes aome education, are those who, relatively, 
have committed tlie greatest number of crimes ag^nat 
persons; whilst 8J-bundredths of the accused a[ the 
ninth class, composed of people with<>ut charflc tei:, have 
scarcely sttocked any thing but property." • 

These results, which confirm the remark made be- 
fbre,. deserve to be taken into consideration. I shtdl 
observe that, when we divide individuols into two 
L'losses, the one of liberal professions, and the other 
i^omposed of journeymen, workmen, and servants, the 
lifierence is rendered still more conspicuous. 

The following table will assist ns in Briiviog at the 
'i^aaice of climate on the propensity to crime ;t it is 
« 8« Ihe Ompla Otntnaa, p. S, 1830. The Compta ammmic 
for Iten a-ai IIQI pruoit (ho foUowing resullB for eocll of Uw 
IIL»™ to the Itit ; he™ Bg ' - - ■ 
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fonned from Ihe dopiiments of tlie Compta (J^bAiim 
<le tAdminlstratian He !a Justice in France, fur tbe fii 
jeare previous to 1830. The second and the third 
rolumnB give the numbers of tboae coodemned for 
trimes against persons and propertj- ; the two follow- 
ing columns show the ratio of these namliers to the 
respective population of eaeh department in 1S27 '. a 
sixth column gives the ratio of crimes Hfpiiiiat pro- 
perty to crimes against persons ; and the lust column 
shows how many in 100 accused were nnsbtc to read 
or writes the numl)er8 which are given there only 
relate to the years 182B and 1S29. 
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To the preceding documents I shall join those «ki- 
ceming tlie ancient kingdom of the Low Countries* 
and the dutchy of the Lmrer Rhine, where the IV^h 
code is still in force, and allows compariaons to be still 
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Ab it vodd lie very diflicnit ta form on Idea of the 
whole of the results cuntained in the preceding tables. 
and SI at the SBlne time it would be impossible to 
embrace the whole at one glance, I have endeavoured 
to render them percepUble by shades of greater or less 
depth, placed on a map of France and the Low Coun- 
tries, according to the greater or l^s number of crimes 
siff^uat persons or property, in proportion lo the po- 
pulation {See plate 6). The first figurative map be- 
longs to crimes ag^nst persons ; it shows us ut first, by 
the darkness of tlic shades, that the grealeaC number 
of crimes ore committed in Corsica, in the Soutli of 
France, and particularly in LanRUedoc and Provence, 
as well OS Alsace mid the Valley <it the Sdne. The 
southern part af the Low Countries, with the excep- 
tion of Uninaiilt and Lujiemhourg, present also rather 
deep tints. However, it is proper to observe, that the 
shades are perhaps more obscure tliitn they ought to 
be, if we consider that tliey represent the number of 
condemned people, and that in general, in the Low 
Countries, the repression has been much stronger than 
in Fnmcc, since in the latter country only 61 indivi- 
duals are condemned in every 100 nccust^, whilst in 
the X«w Countries, 85 is tlie proportion. On the con- 
trary. Central France, Brittuiy, Maine, Plcardy, as 
well mi Zealand aud Fricsland, present much more 
_ Eutisfactofy ibadcs. If we compare this map with 
tliat whii^ iodicatiia the state of instruction, we shall 
be disposed to believe, at first, that crimes are in a 
measure iu inverse ratio to the degree of knmvledge. 
The Bgui'atiTe map of crimes against persona and 
tliuse (rf Crimea against property presents more ana- 
logy. In like manner, tlie deportments whteh show 
themselves advantageously or diaadvant^eously on 
eitfacF side, may be arranged in the following manner, 
making three principal classes :— 

FiBST Class. — Departacala ipkere the mimber of those 
amdemHed /or crimen against pcrsont and properly 
exetedi tlie average of France, 
Corse, Londea, Rhone, Bouches-du-Shone, Doubs, 
Uaut-Ilhin, BM-Bhin, Moselle, Seine -Inlerieure, 
Calvados. Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Seine, Morne, Loiret, 
Vienne, Ille-et- Vilwne— 1 7 departments. 
Second Class. — DepartmettU where the namhrr of Ihtai 
coademned for crimes againii property and personi 
luis been less than iJie average of France. 
Creuse, Indre, Cher, Nievre, Sa6ne-e6 -Loire, 
Jura, Ain, Isere, Loire, Haut-Loire, Contal, Piy-de- 
Borne, ALier, Correze, Ilaut- Vienne, BaJses-Pyiencea, 
Hautes-Fyrenees, Haute- Garonne, Gers, Torn-et- 
Garonne, Lot-et-Garonnc, Gironde, Dordogne, Cha- 
rente, Deui-Sdvres, Vendee, Loire- Inierieure, jlaine- 
et-Loire, Sarthc, Ome, Maycnne, Manche, I^isti're, 
Morbihaii, C6tes-du-Nard, Sommc. Oise, Aisne, Ar- 
dennes, Meuse, Meurthe, Haute-Saone, Haute'Mame, 
Cotc-d'Or, Tonne, Seinc-et-Marne — 17 departmentfi. 
Thibd Class. — Iiepart«KHtt where Ike number oftluae 
condemned for crimes affaiasi pernma only, or against 
property only, has been lens than the average of France. 
Var, Haates- Alpes, Basses- Alpes, Drome, Vaucluse, 
Card, Arileche, Lozire, Avoyron, Lot, Tarn, Herault, 
Aude, Pyrenees-Orienljdes, AriL^ge, Charante-Inferi- 
eure,Loir-et-Cher,Eure*et-Loire,Nord,Paa-de- Calais, 
Aube, VosgcB — 22 departments. 

In maki[ig the same distinction with regard to tli 
provinces of the Low Countries,* we find — 

PiHBT Class — Southern Brabant, Anvers, Lim- 
bourg, Groningen, and Drenthe— 5 provinces. 

Second Class — Ilainault, Luxumbuurg — 2 pro- 




TBtRD Ci^ra— Bannir, Liege, Weatem Flandet^ 

li^tem Flanders, Zealand. Northern Brsbant, South- 
ern Holland, Nortliem Holland, Utrecht. Guelder- 
land, Overyssel, Friesland — 12 provinces, 

Before endeavouring to deduce cooclnsions fhim tho 
preceding calcuhttions, I shall remark that certain ra- 
tios eaimot be rigorously compared, on account of tho 
defective valuation (or eensua) of the pt^olation, or 
from an unequal degree of repression in the difierent 
eourta of justice. It will be difficult enough to find 
oat the errora arising iitim the first cause, as we have 
only, for the elements of verification, the relative num- 
bers of births and deaths ; aa to the unequal degree of 
repression, such is not exactly the case, for, besides 
that we are led to believe that the activity of justice 
finding out the authors of crimes is not every where 
e same, we see that acquittals are not always iu the 
me ratio. Thus, according to the documents from 
._35 to IsaB, fil individuals out of every 100 accused 
have been condemned in France, yet the degree of 
repression has generally been stronger in tho nor- 
tliern than in the southern part at the country. 
The Court of Justice of Kouen has condemned the 
greatest number, and it has condemned 71 indivi- 
duals out of 100 accused at tlie leaat ; the courts of 
Dijon, Anjou, Douai, Nanci, Orleans, Caen, Faris, 
Hennea, have also exceeded the average ; the courts 
of Mctz, Colmar, Amiens, Bordeaux, Bourges, Tte- 
san5on, Grenoble, Lycms, and La Corse, have presented 
nearly the same average as France : whilst the acquit- 
tals have been more numeroua in the aonthem courti, 
such as Toulouse, Foitiera, Nismea, Aix, Biom, Pau, 
Argen, Limoges, and Montpellier — the two lost courts 
having condemned, at an average, only 52 individuals 
of IDO Bccnscd. It yet remains tor examination, whe- 
ther these decisive inequalities in the number of ac- 
quittals in the nortli and south of France are owing to a 
greater facility in bringing furwanl accusations, or to 
indulgence to the accused. It appears to me probable, 
that it may be in part owing to crimes against persons 
being more common, all things being equal, in the 
south, and crimes against property in tho north : we 
Icnow, also, that more acquittals t^c place in the first 
class of crimes than in tlie second. However the case 
may be, 1 think it wilt be proper not U> lose sight of 
this double cause of error which I have jnlt pointed 

K we now cast our eyes over the departments of 
France which have exceeded the average of crimes 
against persons as well us of crimes against property, 
we shall first find Corsica and Lan^ to be, from 
their manners and customs, in peculiar circumstances, 
and which will scarcely permit of their being com- 
pared with tho rest of France. 

The Coreicons, indeed, impelled by cruel prejudices, 
and warmly embracing feelings of revenge, which are 
frequently tronsroitted from generation to generation, 
almost moke a virtue of homicide, and commit the 
crime to excess. Ofiences against property are not 
frequent, and yet their number exceeds the average 
of France. We cannot attribute this state of things 
to want of instruction, since the number of accused 
who could neitiiBr read nor write was comparatively 
less than iu France. This is not the case in Landcs, 
where almost nine-tenths of the occtiscd were in a state 
of complete ignorance. This department, where a 
poor and weak population live dispersed, as it were, 
in the midst of fi^s, is one when; civilisation has made 
the least progress. Although Landes is found in the 
most nu&vourablc class as regards crimes, it is never- 
theless proper to say that it does not difler much from 
the avernge of France : we may make the same obser- 
vations on the departments of Vienne and Qle-et-Vi- 
laine. As to the other departments, we may observe 
that they are generally the most populous in France, in 
which we find four of the most important dtics, Paris, 
Lyons, Maraeitlee, and liouen i and that tliey also are 
the moat indastrioua — those which pieseat the ^[^le^ 
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esC uhatwes ouil iateriuarou witU Btreugers. We may 
lie surpmed ni>t to find witli tbem tbe depiLTtoieDti 
of the Gironde ajid Loire-Inferieorei which eeeni to be 
Bhnost in the aamn ctrcumstaQCes as the d^pRrtraeots 
of BoudieE-du-RhoDO and Beine-Injerieuret especially 
if we coDflidCT that^ with respect to knowledge, they 
eeeai less favomed than these last, and the repreeaion 
t^ crime also has genenlly Ikcd eStcUve. Tliis remiirk 
is particiilnrly applicable to the department of the 
Gironde, for the Loiie-Inferieure does not differ ao 
much from tiic average o! Fmnce. 1 shall not hesitate 
to attribute these difi'ei'ences to a greater morality in 
one part than the other. And this conjecture becomes 
more probable, if we observe tliat the whole of the 
departments of the lonth of France, which ore on the 
shores of the sea ftom the Bassefl-Pyren^a to La 
Manche, except Londes and nie-et^VilaJne which 
have sli^ody been mentioned, fiill bdow the average 
□f France Ibr crimes against persons t and that, od 
tbe contrary, all the departments, without exception, 
wtiich are on the shores of tbe Mediterranean, us well 
na the ones n4jacent to them, exceed this average. 
We may olso remark, that the shores of the Atlantic, 
frotii BasaeH-Fyrfnees to La Manche, generally fall 
below the average for crime against properly. 

The tliird dast presents ns vrith fifteen depart- 
ments, on the border of the Mediternrnenn, and which 
all exceed the average of Prance in crimes agaiust 
persons and ale t>elaw tbe average in crimes against 
property. The districts on the Meditctraaeon appear, 
then, to have a very strong propensity to the first 
Idnd of crimes. Of seven other departOients of the 
same class, one only exceeds the average for crimes 
ugainBC person, and that is Vosgea in Alsace ; the 
others exceed the average of crimes against property. 

The depattmenta of the second class, where the 
fewest condeoj nations for crimes agaiost persons and 
property take place, are generally situnted in the centre 
of rranoc, on the sliorea of the Atlantic, from the 
BasEVS- Pyrenees to La Manche, and in tbe valleys 
wiihu*vd by the Somme) the Oise, and the Meuse. 

The fallowing is a summary of what has been 

1. The greatest number of crimes against persons 
and property take place in Uie departments which 
are crossed hy or near to tlie Ehone, the Rhine, and 
the Seine, at least in their navigable portions. 

a. The fewest crimes agoinat persons and property 
are committed in the departments in the centre of 
I^ance, in tiiose which Ore situated in the west to- 
wards the Atlantic, irom the Busecs-Fyr^neea to La 
Manche, and in those towards the nortli, which are 
traversed by the Sorome, the Oise, and the Meose. 

3. The shores of the Mediterranean and the adja- 
cent departments show, nil things being eqnal, a 
stronger propensity to crimes against i)enans, and 
the northern parts of FruDce to crimes against pro- 
perty. 

After having established these facts, if we seek to 
go bock to the causes which produce them, we are 
immediately stopped by numerous obstacles. And, 
indeed, tbe causes infloencing crimes are so numerous 
and different^ that it becomes almost impossible to 
assign to each its degree of importance. It also fte- 
cjaently happens, that canses which appear very in- 
fluential, disappear before otlvers of which we had 
scarcely thought at first, and this is what I have 
especisjly iiiund in actual researches : and I confosa 
that 1 have heen prohahly tjxi much occupied with 
the influence which we assign to education in abating 
the propensity to crime; it seems to me tliat this 
common error especially proceeds from our expecting 
to find fewer crimes in a country, becanae wc find 
more children in it who attend school, and because 
there Is tn general b greater nuniber of persons able 
to read and write. We ought rather to take notice 
of the degree of moitUinstrticlJoni for very often tho 
edaaithti nveived at suhoid only fhcilitates the < 




niiisiou of crime.* Wo idK) ODonm |nWWI,J"U fe* 

nerally conducing to crime ; yei ftie department of 
Creuse, one of tbe poorest in France, is that whiek 
m every respect presents the greatest morality. Like* 
wise, in the Low Coontries, Uie most moral ptovinrt 
is Luxembourg, where tbere is the greatest decree d( 
poverty. It is proper, however, that we come to % 
right understanding of the meaning of the yiari pd>- 
verty, which is here employed in an occepiation wWct 
may Ik considered improper. A province, indeed, il 
not poor heoiuse it possesses fevmr riches than an- 
other, if its inhabitants, as in Luxembourg, ore Mbcr 
and artivc; if, by their labour, they eon certaitily ols 
tain the means of relieving their wanta, and graft- 
j^ing tastes which are proportionally modernto; u^ 
cording hb the Inequality of fortune is leN feK 
and does not so moeh excite temptatiiHi : w<e dtoiiU 
say, witli more reason, that this provinre ei^oyr " 
moderate affluence. Poverty is felt the most in p 
vinces where great riches hare been amassed, a* 
Flanders, Holland, tho department of the SeBae, fte^ 
and Above all. In the monufaoturing coontries, wfaoift 
by the least political commotion, by the least obstrur 
tiou to the outlets of merchandise, thousands of ind 
vidaaJs pass suddenly fifom a atato of oomfitrt to Oi;_ . 
of misety. These rairid changes from one ■(>(« tt 
another give rise to crime, pottJcularly if thm wW 
suffer are aorrounded by maleriala of templxtiDiL 
and are irritated by tbe continual aspect of limiffy ana 
of the inequality of fortune, which tenders thGm defr 

It seems to me tliat one of tbe first ^stincHoiii t6' 
be made in our present inq^niry, regards the diflhim. 
races of mankind who inhabit the countries -wh 

are considering! as we shall shortly see, this j. 

of the greatest importance, although not the firalwftiA 
presents itself to the mind. "TbepojiulatdoaofFirBnelr 
belongs to three diflerent races — the CeWe rocs, wmdl 
forma nearly thrce'Sftha of its inhabitants i the Ger- . 
Tflon TBce, which comprehends those of the late pi 
vlnces of Flanders, Alaaco, and part of LcaraiiiBi ai 
the PAuHjian rare, flcBttel^d along the shons (tf t . 
Mediterranean and inCoraica. Tlie ehanges of om* 
nera," udda Malte-Brun, " to which this division !«■ 
eipoaed, may alter the character of a people, but 
cannot change it entirely." f If we cost our tsfVi ovw 
the figurative map of crimes against persons, this dis- 
tinction of people is perceived in a remarkable ni 
ner. We shall see that the Pelasgian race, amtiL __ 
oiwr the shores of the Mediterrmiean and Ai Cornea, K: 
particularly adciieWd to crimes against person* ; nmoi * 
the Germanic race, which extends orer Alneci M 
dutchy of the Lower Bliine, a part of X/orct&ae, «' 
the Low Countries, where the greater proportion _ 
jMjrsons and of proper^ gives rise to more oectrio^ 
of committing crime, and where the fl^uetit usei 
strong drinks leads more often to excesses, w« bv 
generally a groat many crimes against proper^ U 
persona. Tbe Bjitavians and Frlesiandcrs, who aL 
belong to the Germanic race, are more especiallf pnji 
to crknea against prupert?. LusUy, the Celbc n 
appears the moat moral of tlie three which we ht' 
considered, especially as regards crimes agaimt pw] 
sons ; they occupy thtt gre^st part of France m 
the Wallone of Belgium {et la jiarlic WtJh»t -*■ ' 
Belsique). It would appear, moreover, fliftt ft 
countries, where tlie racea are most crossed witll «( 
other, and where there is generally the most distn. . 
ance, and where the customhousos are estaUilhedi M 
the most exposed to demoralisalion, 

After ha^g admitted this diatinctloii, bcued OpO 
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I to be examined 
what xre the local iiDomalies which intluence the mo- 
rftli^ of the people Had modi^ their character. 

The most lemarkable anoniBly wbiuli the Celtic 
ntce seems to present, is observed in the department 
uftheTiJley of the SeinitC«ped«lly below Para; many 
cansea contribute to Uiia. We Qnt obserre tliat thcee 
deiiartmcDtt, fivim their extent, contain tbe greatest 
proportiou of peraana and propertj', nod conaeqaently 
jiresent more occBSiona for committing crimes; it is 
there that there are lie greatest cbangea in the people, 
and the greatest influx of people from all countries 
without character, in a maimer which must even have 
altered the primitive race more than any where el«e ; 
iMtly, it is there also where the greatest number of 
industrial eKUbtishmeDta are found i aod, aa we have 
already had occasion to oliBerve, these establistuuonU 
maintain b drnae populaljou, wliose means of sutni£t- 
encD are more prccarioua than in any other prof^iion. 
The same remark is applicable to the valley of the 
Rhone, and witlUhe more reason, aa the Pelagian 
race has been able, in aacfinding t1iia river, to penu- 
trnte (krther into the interior of the country than any 
where dse. 

The coromercial and induBtrious provinces of tlie 
Low CounbriGs arc likewise those in which the greateat 
number of crimes are committed. 

At to the greater number of crimes against pro- 
[icrty to be observed aa wc advance towards the north, 
I tUak we may attribute it, in a great meaiure, to 
the inequality between rithes and wants. The great 
dtie«, end (he capitals especially, present an unfa- 
vowvble sulljoct, because they possess more aJlure- 
roentA to paflsiona of every kind, and because they 
attract people of bad character, who hope to mingle 
with impunity in the crowd. 

It is remarkable that several of the poorest depart 
menta of France, and at the same lime the least 
edncatcd, aneh aa Crcuse^ Indre, Cher. Haute-Vienne, 
AUier, ic, are at the same time the most moral, 
whilst the contrary is the case in most of the departs 
nients which have the greatest wealth and instruction. 
These appareot singularities are, I think, exphiined 
by the obsorvatioua which have been made iibove. 
Morally increases with the desi"ce of education in the 
late kingdom of the Low Countries, which would lead 
us to bdiere that the course of education win better. 

TTie infloeaco of climate is not very sensible liere, 
03 we may sec by comparing Guienne and Gascoigne 
with Provence and Lauguedoc, and the inhabitants ot 
the Hautes and Basses Pyrenees to the inhabitants of 
the Hnutea and Basses Alpes, which, notwithstanding, 
are under the same latitudes. We may also say that 
the infiuimce of knowledge and of climate partly dis- 
appean before more energetic influences; and thnt 
tn^ are moreover fhr from effacing the moral cha- 
taaa of tlie three races of men who inhabit the 
Mwntry which we arc considering. Nevertheless, 
cannot but allow, when bringing tlie ratios of the 
Kxth cdumn of our table together, that the nnmbcr 
of crimes against property, in proportion to the num- 
ber of crimes agiunst persons, ii increased considerably 
in adTancing towards the north. 

It is to be regretted that the docamenta oi 
courts of justice of other countries cannot be 
pared with those of Franco and the Low Countries. 
The difference in laws and the classifications of f"'~' 
rcndi^ direct comparisons impossible. Yet the c 
tries of some extent, and which give the distinction 
of crimes ogainst persons and crimes against pro- 
perly, allow at least of our drawing a compuriaon 
between their diflerent provinces under this head. 
It perhaps will not be without some interest tt 
Inquiry to compare the different parts of Prussia and 
Austrm with one anotber. The data nf criminal jus- 
tice in Auatrin are extracted from the Bvlletai dtx 
Sciaiea of M. de F^ruisac. for November ie!9, and 
relate to Uie five yeftre from 1818 to 1833; those of 



Prussia are extracted from the Jtetme Eticgrhptdi^ut 
tar Anguat 181t0. and relate to the three years tram 
18S4 to isas inclusive. I have followed the same 
form of table aithe atrave: nevertheless, I regret that 
I coidd not give the number of childPBB in the schools 
of the different parts of Austiia. For Prussia, I have 
taken the Dumber of cbUdren in 1000 of those who 
attend the schools, according to the sta,teme&t at the 
Rtvtie Encyctopfdique. 
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It would be very difficult to point out the various 
races of men who have peopled the countries mentioned 
in the preceding tabic, becnuse they are so much mixed 
Id certain parts, that their primitive character is almost 
lost. The German race predominates in the Pnis^sm 
states, and is mixed wiui the nrathem Sdavouians, 
particularly along theslioresof the Baltic aoA aocient 
Prussia, and with the western Sdavooians in theGrand- 
Dutchy of Posen and Silesia. In the Austriim states, . 
and especially in the northern and eastern parts, the 
Sclavonisn race is again mixed with the German ; 
Malte-Brun even thinks that in Moratia tJie Sclavo- 
nians are three times as numerous aa the Germans :-|- 
they are divided into several tribes, of which the moat 
remarkable is the Wallachians ; " they ore brave hi 
war, tolerant in religion, and scrupulously booest in 
their habits." The lyrolese, ftirmed of the ancient 
Rhceti, Would be, according to Pliny (book iii chap. " 
19X originaliy&omEtruria; theBalmetians, of Sla- 
vonic origin, are also mingled with Italians, 

It will appear, then, also, from the table which has 
just been given, that crimes are more numerous in 
Dalmatia. where tbe liluod of the south is mixed with 
the Wood of the people of the north. Among the 
Tyrol(ffie. we find also the traces of more energetic 
passions than among the other people under the Aus- 
trian dominion, excepting, however, the inhabitants 
of Gallicia, descendants of the Itoaniacks, who pro- 
ceeded, together with the Croatiaus and Balmatians, 
from the Eastern SclftTOnJans.]: Classhig the people 
according to the degree of crime, it would appear that 
they are in the following order :— Etruscans or Italians, 
Sdavoniaus, and Gemians.g It would also appear 

*Tbe munlwnfDF Botiontu and Intenul Aiutiia pUyrHato 
toChsfoaFjem 1810, lam. 1D29, md IKS. 

t FtiQli de GtsKniphfe rnlvciKlla. Urn 14S. t Ibid. L tllj. 

Bmn, o( Polls, Bolieinlaiu 01 TritOia. nHhtSlmaipfittitKvB- 
ems. tho Berli™ la LoBatia.— Lftn 11«, ■' 



that the CMteni SdnvoniaoB have a, greater propen- 
Eity to crime thiin the northern and we»tera ones 
who are mure mixed witli the Germans, aod arc in n 
more advanced itele of civiliaation. We see frum the 
preceding table, that the state of instrucdoQ in Pru 
IB in a direct ratio to the niimbcr of crimes ; it app 



Tlie seasons hare n well-marked inflaeace in aug:- 
raenting and diminishing the number of crimes. We 
may fonn some idea firom the following table, which 
contains the number of crimes committed in France 
gainst persona and property, during eacli month, for 
three years, aa well as the ratio of these numbers. We 
can also compare the numbefa of this table with those 
which I have given to show the influence of seaa 
on the development of mental alienstioD, and wc si 
find the most remarkable coincidences, especiaJly 
crimes against persona, which would appear Ut 
molt usually dependent on failures of llie reason; 
powers ;•— 



First, the epoch of maximum (June) in respect t« 
the number of crimes against persons, coincides pretty 
nearly with the epoch of minimum in respect to 
crimes against property, and this takes place in sum- 
iners whi&t, on flie contrary, the minimum of the 
nnmber of crimes against person*, and the masiraum 
of the ntimbec of crimes against property, takes place 
in winter. Comparing these two kinds of crimes, we 
find that in the month of January nearly four crimes 
take place agtdnat property to one ngainst persona, 
and in the month of June only two to tliree. These 
differences are readily eiplained by considering that 
during winter misery anil want are more especially 
felt, and cause an increase of the number of crimes 
. against property, whilst the violence of the passions 




predominatiug in Bnmmer, exdtw ta hmk & 

personal collislong. 

The periods of maximii and minima also coincide 
with those of the maidma and minima of birtlis mi 
deaths, as we have already shown. 

The Comptfs Gfafraax of France also contain datu 
on the hours at which crimes have been commltled, 
but only for thefts in Paris and the neighbourhood. 
These data are hitherto too few to draw any BBtisfat. 
lory conclusions from them. 

4. On [hoIofluFiii-oof SuoDtbePiopen^tytoCiimc. 

We have already been considering the ioQuenra 

which climate, the degree of education, diiTerences rf 

the human race, seitsons, &c., have on the propenilty 

to crime; we shall now investigate the inftuence of 



... may observe that, out of 
28,686 accused, who have appeared before the courts 
in France, during tlie four years before 1830. theta 
were found S416 women, and 33,270 men, that is to 
say, 23 women to loo men. Thus, the prnpeiuil^ to 
crime in general gives the ratio of 23 to 100 fhr tlie 
sexes. TJiis estimate supposes that justice exerdns 
its duties as actively with regard to women as to men ; 
and this is rendei^ probable by tlie taeX, that tbe 
severity of repression is nearly the same i» Ow ch>« 
of both senea ; in other words, that women are treated 
with much the same severity as men. 
We have just seen that, in general, the propensily 



s abont four t 
women, in France ; but it will be important to ex- 
amine further, if men are four times as criminal, whidi 
will be supposing that the crimes committed by the 
sexes are equally serious. We shall comjuenoe by 
making a distinction between crimes against propettj 
and crimes against persons. At tlie same time, wo 
shall take the numbers obtaiued for encli year, that 
we may sec the limits in which they are compriied:— 






Although the number of crimes ag^nst ] 
may have diminished slightly, wliilst crimes i 
property have become ratJier more niunen 
see that tbe variations are not very great : 
but little modified tbe ratios between the nm 
accused of the two sexes. We have S6 women to 1 



propeiw 

beenn^ 
umarsi 



u the 
and for crimes against persons the ratio hai been 
1 6 to 1 00.* In general, crimes ag^nst persons 
a more serious nature than those agtunst 
that our distinction is fitvourablo to the won 

ivc may affirm that men, in France, are four 

criminal as women. It must be observed, tlllt 
ratio 16 to S6 is nearly the same as tliat of tlu . ' 

of the t«'D scjtes. However, it is proper to 

things more narrowly, and especially to take notlae ' 
individual crimes, at least ij those which are ( 
mittcd in so great a number, that the inlerencea dt 
from them may possess some degree of ptoboU 
For this piu7>ose, in the following table I have 



tected the DOinbera relating to the four years before I 
IS30, Emd calculated the different ratios ; the Crimea ' 
tie classed according to the degree of magnitude of 
this.Totio. I have also grouped crimes nearly of the 
Mjne nature together, sucli as issuing false 

ccmnterfeits, falsehoods 

tnuitactjotis, &c 
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Ab we have nlready ohservcd, tc 
crime Hie three following eouditions are essential — 
the will, which depends on the person's morality, the 
mpOTtunity, and the facility of effecting it. Ifoiv, 
the reason why females have less propensity to crime 
than males, is accounted for by' their libing more under 
the influence of sentiments of shajne and modesty, aa 
far as morals are concerned; their dependent state, 
and retired habits, as far as occnsiuu or opportunity 
is concerned ; and their physical weakness, so far oa 
the faciUty of acting is concerned I think we may 
attribute tlie differences observed in the degree of 
crinunidity to these three principal causes. Some- 
times the whole three concur at the same time: we 
ought, ou such occasions, to expect to find their in- 
fluence very marked, as in rapes and seducljons; 
thus, we have only 1 woman to 100 men in crimes of 
this nature. In poisoning, on the contrary, the num- 
ber of accusations for either sex is nearly equal. When 
force becomes necessary for the destruction of a per- 
son, the numl>er of women who are accused becomes 
much fewer i and their numbers diminish in propor- 
tion, according to the necessity of tlie greater publi- 
city lieforc the crime con be perpetrated : the following 
crimes also take place in the order in which they are 
staled— infanticide, miscarriage, parridde, wounding 
of parents, assassinations, wounds and blows, murder. 

With respect to infknticide, woman has not only 
many more opportunities of committing it than man, 
but she is in some measure impelled to it, fit»iuently 
by misery, ami almost always trom the desire of con- 
cealing a fault, and avoiding the shame or scorn of 
society, which, in such cases, thinks less unfavourably 
of man. Such is not the case with other crimes in- 
volving the destruction of an individual ; it is not the 
degree of the crime which keeps ft woman back, since, 
in the series which we liave given, parricides and 
wounding of parents are more numerous than assas- 
sinatJons, which a^ain are more frequent tliao mur- 
der, and wounds and blows generally ; it is not simply 
weakness, for then the ratio for parricide and wound- 
ing of parents should be the same as for murder 
and wounding of straQgera. These differences are 
more especially owing to the habits and sedentary 
life of ftmales ; they can only conceive and e-tecute 
guilty projects on individuals with whom they are in 
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the greatest intimacy : thus, compared with man, her 
assassinations ore more often in her family than out 
of it ; and in society she commits assassination rather 
thau murder, which often takes place alter excess of 
drink, and the quarrels to wliich women ore leas ex- 

If we now consider the different kmds of theft, we 
shall find that the ratios of the propensity to crime 
are arranged in a similar series : thus, we have suc- 
cessively liouse robbery, robliery in churches, rob- 
beries in general, ond, lastly, highway robbery, fbr 
which strength and audadty arc necessary. The less 
conspicuous propensity to cheating in general, and 
to fraudulent bankruptcy, again depend on the more 
secluded life of females, tlieir separation from trade, 
and that, in some cases, they are less capable than 
men — for example, in coining false money and issu- 
ing counterfeits. 

If we attempt to analyse facts, it seems to me that 
the difference of morality in man and woman ia not 
so great as is generally supposed, excepting only as 
regards modesty ; I do not speak of the timidity aris- 
ing limn this last sentiment, in like manner as it does 
flrom the physical weakness and «oclusion of females. 
As to these habits themselves, I think we may form 
a tolerable estimate of their influence by the ratios 
which exist between the HOses in crimes of different 
kinds, where neither strength has to be taken into 
consideration, nor modesty — as in theft, false wit- 
nessing, fraudulent bankruptcy, &c ; these ratios are 
about too to 21 or IT. that ia to say, about 5 or G to 
1. As to other modes of cheating, the difibrence is 
a httle greater, from the reasons ahriady stated If 
wc try to give a numerical expression of tbc inten- 
sity of the causes liy which women are influenced, as, 
fur example, the influence of strength, we may esti- 
mate it as iKinginproportionto the degree of strength 
itself, or as 1 to 2 nearly -, and this is the ratio of the 
number of parricides for each sex. For crimes where 
both physical weakness and the retired liffe of females 
must be taken into account, as in assassinations and 
highway roblwrics, following the same plan in our 
calculaUons, it will be necessary to multiply the ratio 
of power or strength ^ by the degree of deiwndence 
1-5, which gives 1-10, a quantity wliich really fills 
between the values 12-100 and 8-100. the ratios given 
in the table. With respect to murder, and blows and 
wounds.thesc crimes depend not merelyon strength and 
a more or less sedentary hfe, but still more on being in 
the habit of using strong drinks and quarrelling. The 
influence of this latter cause might almost be consi- 
dered as I to 3 for the sexes. It may be thought that 
the estimates which I have here pointed out, cannot 
bo of on exact nature, Itom the impossibility of assign- 
ing the share of influence which the greater modesty 
of woman, her physical weakness, her dependence, or 
rather her more retired life, and her feebler passions, 
whidi are idso less frequently exdted by liquors, may 
have respectively on any crime in particular. Yet, 
if sucli were tlic characters in which the sexes more 
particularly differ from each other, we might, by ana- 
lyses like those now given, assign their respective 
influence with some probability of truth, especially if 
the observations were very numerous. 1 do not speak 
of modes of justice, of legishition in general, of tho 
state of knowledge, of means of providing for physical 
wants, S:c., which may powerfully contribute to in- 
crease or diminish the number of crimes, but whose 
influence is generally not very evident as regards the 
ratio of the accused of each sex. 

Perhaps it may be said, that if it be true that the 
morality of woman is not greater than that of man, 
house robbery should be as frequent for the one as for 
the other. This observation would be just, if it were 
proved that the clasa of individuals by whom house 
robljeries are committed, were equally composed of 
raen and women ; but there are no data on this sub- 
ject. All that can tie laid down is, that men and 
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-n-omen irho Utc in & domatie itate, r&ther commit 
crimei agunst propertj than a^ati penoni, which 
Tery maUriallj confimii the obtervations made abgre, 
on the influenca of retired life and aedeatary habits. 
The CompU Gtntnd de F Admaiilratioii ie la Juitice 
in 1829, for the first time, girea the profpssions of the 
Hccuael ; and in the artide Dtmetd^ua, we find 31S 
men and 147 vtymeo employed as farm->erT]uit* ; and 
149 men and 175 women aa personiil domestics: the 
total number of men is greater than that of wodksi. 
Now, of tteee nnmlierB, there were 99 aceuaed of criniei 
a{[ainit persona, and 590 of crimee against propertj 
the ratio of Ibeae noaibers is 1 to 6 aeai\y, end it haa 
preaerved exactly the same -saJue in tiie years 1830 
wid 1831. But we hai-e had occsiion to aec that thia 
ratio for the mass of society is I to 3, when particulaj' 
circrnnitances are not taken into consideration; and 
it would be only as J63 to 1001, or 1 to 4 neaj-ly, if 
society were composed of women alone: thus, in ftU 
the coaea, I think it has t>een sufficiently shown thtit 
men and women, when in tiie state of servonta, con~ 
mit crimes i^iainst property in preference to others. 
As to capita] crimes, we may arnuige them in ti 
foUowing manner ; — 
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Adultery, domestic qnarrels, and jealousy, cau» 
■bnost on equal number of paisoninga in both wiea '. 
but the number of ssiaasinationa, and especiaUy of 
mnrders, of women by their liuabands, ii greater than 
that of husbands by their wiveg. The circumstanoea 
bearing on this Eubject have been stated already. 

OfS03 murders which have taken place from hatred, 
revenge, and other motives, 4*6 have been committed 
tn consequence of quarrels and contentions at tarems \ 
thtis, more than one-third of the total number of mur- 
ders have taken place under eirciunstances in which 
women axe not usually inrolyed. 

The ibor last yoluroos of the Complet Gtn&aux, 
eontnin some intereating detnils on the intellectual 
state of the occDBCd of both sexes : they may tie stated 
as follows :- 
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eation, (lie habits of tlie w 

mcp ; and the more we ascend in t3ie classes of *od^ 
HUd nmseqiienlly in the degrees of edncatioo, the ltf~ 
of woman becomes more and more private, and d 
has less opportunity of committing crime, all Mb 
things bdng ei^uaL These ratios dtOer ao much fin 
each other, ttiat we cannot hut feel how ranch in& 
enee our habits and social position have on crime. 

It is to be regretted that the documents of jusSoS 
for the Low Countries do not contain any thing or 
the distinction of the sexes ; we only see (Hccordin 
to the returns of the prisons and the liousei of aa 
rectiou and detention, in the RaaifU Off!ciiU\ thU <i 
the 1st of January 1827, the numb^ of n 
that of women 1193, wliich gives 100 w 

aking use of " ' 
disclosed to me by M. 
that in 1625 this ratio was 100 to 314. 

According to the report of M, Ducpetiaiix, mi 
state of prisons in Belgium, we enuiaeritcd 9i8l 
and 550 women, ta prisoners on the lit of Januuf 

1833, which gives a ratio of 405 to 100; "—^ 

prisoners were fttund 1364 men and 32E 
could not read or write ; so that the intellecstiial stili 
of the prisoners of both sexei was neariy the sai 
ratio of the whole population to those who could 
read nor write, was as 1(X) to <il among tha bml 
and 100 to 60 among the women. To tb* nuabcr « 
prisoners just mentioned, may be added 419 infTlr 
duals confined in the central military prison, cf irhCMt 
SS2 could neither read nor write ; this gives a ' 
of C7 * ■"-" 



If w 
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lOr) tribunsls of France, we find Oie 
between the accused of both sexei (o he eafl34S la 
I49.5G5, or !8 females to 100 niiOes. Tlius, with !«• 
Bpect to leas serious offences, which are judged by Of 
correctional tribunals, the women have thene ' 
ratlier more numerous compared with the men 
in the caae of weightier crimes. 



r>f nil tiie causes which influetice the developmen. 
of the propensity to crime, or which diminish lla* 
propeniity, age is nnquestiotiaUy the most energetic. 
Indeed, it is through age that the physical powen 
and passions of nun are developed, and (heir enetgr 
afterwards decreases with age. Iteaion i* develoiiM 
with age, and oonlinues to acquire power even when 
strength and passion have pMaed their greatest Tigoi 
Conaidcring only these three elements, streogtli. pi 
-ion, and judgmentf (or reason), we may atrooat h 
priori, what will be the degree of the p 
rime at diflhrent agea. Indeed, the prop 
be almost nothing nt the two extremes of life; I 

hand, strength and passion, two po* _._._,^ 

s of crime, have scarcely begun to tiUlt 

the other hand, their enei^y. neariy ^ttSo" 

guiihed, is still further deadened by the inflncnec tl 

reason. On the contrary, the propensity ti " ' 

should be at its maximum at the age wbeu • _ . 

id passion have attained their maximum, and what 

ason has not acquired enfflcient power to gwnMt 

eir combined infJoeoce. Therefore, conmdetiM -'-^^" 

pbysicul causes, the propenai^ to crime al diflCMn 

agea will be a property and sequence of tlie tlmli 



These numbers give us no information on the popu- 
lation, since we do not know what is the degree of 
knowledge diifUsed in France [ bnt we see, at least, 
that there ia a great difference in the aexes. I timk 
we might explain these reaults by saying, that in 
thff lower ordcra, where there is scnrcely any edu- . 
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Quantities we bavcjust named, and might be deter- 
mined by tbeiu, if tliey were BufBciently known.* 
Bat since tbese elements are Dot yet determined, we 
most confine oureelyes to seeking for the degrees of 
the propeoaity to crime in on experimentiil manner; 
we shall find the meaoa of so doing in the Complea 
C6itra»x de la Justice. The following table will 
show the nDml)er of crimea against persons and 
agunst property, vhich have been committed in 
^IKDOB by each sei during the years 1826, 27, 28, and 
29, as well as the ratio of these numbers ; (he fourth 
coMma points out iiow a population of 10,000 souls 
is divided in France, according to age ; and the last 
■^■""n gives the ratio t£ the total number of crimes 
to tlie corresponding number of the preceding column ; 
tiras there is no longer an inequality of number of the 
indiTidnols of difTerent age». 
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alwut the 25th year, and about the 30th for women t 
the numbers on which our conclusions are founded are 
still very few ; yet we see that the two lines which 
represent the relative value for each sex are almort 
parallel. The latter column contains results calcu- 
lated by tlie following very simple formula: — 



-(1- 



')r 



supposing a ^ T — __ ■ 

In this manner the degree of the propensity to 

crime is eipresaed according to age (_ea Jimction de 

tSge) I. We must take, as we see, for the aids of the 

hich abscissae, one-fourth of the corrected circumference 

iifl&X and divided into decimal ports. 



This table gives us results conformable to 

I have given m my i?eeAtn;fcs S/afistijKS for the years (cifconftri _, ,. . ^ 

1826 and 1827. Since the value obtiuned for 80 years The results of this formula generally agree better with 

of age and upwards is based on very small numbers, the results obtained for women. I have endeavoured 

it is not entitled to much confidence. Moreover, we to renderthem sensible by theconstruction of acurve, 

iee that man begins to exercise his propensity to crimes the greater or less divergences of which from the am 

against property at a period antecedent to his pursuit AB (see plate 4) indicates the degree of the propenwty 

of otlier crimes. Between bis 25th and 30tn year, to crime. The equation becomes a sinusoide — 
when his powers are developed, he inclines more to 9^1 — sin. z, 

crimes Bgaiiiet persons. It isnear the ageof 25years forages above 30 years, because m evidently is equal 

that the propensity to crime reaches its maximum ; to unity. It is not to t>e expected that we should find 

but before passing to other considerations, let us exa- mathematical precision, for several reasons, of which 

mine what difference there is t>etween the sexes. The the principal are — 
latter colnmns of the following table show the degrees 1. The numt>ers obtained for four 
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great that we may adopt their results with perfect 
confidence. 

2. To calculate the propensity to crime, we must 
combine these numbers with those which the tallies of 
population have furnished ; s.nd it is pretty generally 
agreed that the table of the Annuaire does not give the 
state of the population of France with suffident accn- 

ttwr racy. 

3. The propensity to crime can only be calculated 
from the whole of the individuals who compose the 
population ; and as those who occupy the prisons are 
generally persons of more than 25 years ot age, and 
who, from their state of captivity, cannot enter into 
the ratio for persons above 25 years of age, there 
must necessarily be a void (lacane). If, instead irf 
taking crimes collectively, we examine each in par- 
ticular in proportion to a^, we shall have a new proof 
that the maximum of crimes of different kinds takes 

between the 20th and 30th years, and that it is 






really alMut that period that the m 
sition is manifested. Only the period o 
will be hastened or retarded some years for some 
crimes, according to the quicker or slower develop- 
ment of certain qualities al man which ore propor- 
tioned to those crimes. These results are too cqrioue 
to be omitted here ; I have presented them in the fd- 
lowing table, according to the documents of France, 
from 1826 to 1829 inclusively, classing them according 



population of different ages. Iliaye omitted the ci 
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Thus tha propensity to theft, cpne of the first to 
show itself, prevails in some measure throughout our 
vhole exlBtence ) ve might he led to believe it to he 
inherent to the weakness of man, who falls into it us if 
by instinct. It ia first exercised by the indulgence of 
oonSdence which exists in the interior of families, then 
it mimifeatB itself out of them, andfinsllyon the public 
highway, where it tenuinates by ha-viiig recourse to 
viijence, when the man has then made the sad essay 
of the ftilhiess of his strength by committing all the 
different kinds of homicide. Tliis fa.tal propensity, 
however, is not bo precocious aa tlmt whicli, near ado- 
lescence, ariaea wiUi the fire of tlie passions and tlie 
disorders which accompany it, and which drives man 
to violation and seduction, seeking its first victims 
among beings whose weakness opposes the least re- 
sistance. To these first excesses of the passions, of 
cupidity, and of strength, is soon joined reflection, 
plotting crime ; said man, become more eelf-posacsscd 
and tiordened, chooses to destroy his victim byassna- 
sination or poisoning. Finally, his last stages in the 
career of crime arc marked by oddreas in deception, 
whicli in some measure supplies the place of strength. 
It is in his decline that the vicious man presents llie 
most hideona spectacle; hia cupidity, which ootliinjr 
can extinguish, ia rekindled with fresh ardour, nnd 
nssumes the mask of swindling; if he still uses the 
little strength which nature bos Icfb to him, it is 
rather to strike hia enemy in the shade ; finally, if 
bis deprived passioos have not been deadened by age, 
he prefihTs to gratify them on feeble children. Thus, 
his first and his last Btagoa in the career of crime 
have the same character in this last respect : bat wbnt 
a difference! That which was somewhat excusable 
in the yomig man, because of Ms inexperience, of the 
violence of hjs passions, and the similarity of ages, in 
the old man ia the result of the deepest immorality 
and the most accumulated load of depravity. 

Prom the data of the preceding tables, it is scarcely 
posBiUlc not to perceive the great influence which age 
txercisea over the propensity to crime, since each of 
the individual results lend to prove it I ehall not 
hesitate to consider the scale of the different degrees 
of the propensity to crime, at diffitrent agea, deserving 
of 03 mach confidence Bs ijioso wliich X have given for 
the Btatnce, weisht, and strength of man, or, finally, 
those for mortality. 

Account has also been taken of the sges oT accused 
persoD»i wlm have appeared hcfore the minor or cor- 
reclioDal courts of Erance. but only preserving the 
three following heads, wliich refer but to the four 
years preceding 1830 :— 
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Thus, the correctional cases are, in early hl . . . 
things being equal, more freqaent than mminal raise* 
tiiey are the first steps of crime, and consequent^ 
those most easily ascended. In Belgium, only finif 
heads of ages have been made, and the results of «w^ 
rectional and criminal courts have heen united, ir" ' " 
renders onr compamons more difficnlt, since, m 
have just seen, the numbers in each are Dot tiwumef 
it is also to be regretted that care has not baen t^cea 
to distinguish the sexes. Be this as it may, liy takiDg 
the total nnmber of the accused and suspected (prfc 
renus) as Unity, we obtain the following results :— 
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These results are very similar to those of tlie cori 
rectional courts of ii'rance, and tlie latter elemental 
ought certainly to predominate, when we make uo 
distinction between the accused and those merelf 
coniniittcd, since the latter are always more numerou" 
than tho accused. Yet it would seem that with n 
there are fewer offences betiveen tlic agee of 16 um 
21 than in France. 

We do not find that the number of children l)roii^_^^ 
annually before the courts of Belgium hiu dlminidiMj 
either in an absolute sense, or compared with Uia 
numbers of other nceused and committed i 
The same is nearly the case with France, i 
bjr the following tahle, in which I have j 
giving the alisolute numbers ; — 



^reiil Idndg of offenc 
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. _ .. rf BO efltct in diminish- 

ing tlic number of crimes coiumittvil by young per- 
Hins ; Geveral years more am nccesBaty before ita 
influence cnn become apparent, and bdbre it can 
carry its effects into the bosom of fsmiliei. 

It IB a matter of regret, that as yet we possess so 
fevr accounts of the agGS of criminals, oUcuIntcd to 
render appreciable the influence of plocei imd the cus- 
toms of ditferent nations. In general, we remark, that 
the number of children in prisons in England is much 
greater tlinii witli ub ; this would appear to be owing, 
espi^didly in the metropolis, to children being trained 
in 3 manner to tbeft, while the reidly guilty act throngb 
their intermediation. Inthe pcnitentiiiryof Millhnnk, 
in tlie year 1827, 1250 individoola were registered as 
under 21 years of ago out of a total number of 3020, 
■which girea a ratio of 41 to 100, being more than 
double that of France and tbe Low Countries* 

The condemned neraons in the jail of Philadelphia 
in leaa, isaa. and iea4, were proportioned as fol- 
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The total for tlie three years was 948. Taking the 
ratio of this sum to 1000, we find the following v^ues, 
opposite to which I haTC placed those of France;— 



^^H«.-b^ei! 



Thus the prisons of Philadelphia present esoctly 
the same number of criminals as those of Fraai* for 
individuals under 19 and for those between 30 and 40 
yeara of age; they have fewer old men, but more 
meii'between 21 and 30, which may be owing to tbe 
natiu% of the populu.tion of the two conntries, 

France, Belgium, and Philadelphia, agree then 
pretty nearly as to the number of criminals in pro- 
portion to the agesi but England diOers very sensibly 
from the average values presented by these countries, 
and that is owing, no doubt, as I observed before, not 
■0 much to the character of the Engliah people as to 
the modes of eluding the rigour of the laws which the 
malefactors make use of, acting through the inter- 
medium of children whom they hnre trained up as 
instruments of crime. 

Conduiions. 

In making a summary of the principal observations 
contained in this diapter, we are led to the following 
conclusion g ;^ 

1st, Age (or the term of life) is undoubtedly the 
cause which operates with most energy in developing 
or Eubiluing the propensity to crime. 

2d, This fatal propensity appears to be developed in 
proportion lo the intensity of the physical power and 
plisaiona of man : it attains its maximum about the 
age of 25 years, the period at wliich the physical de- 
vSopment has almost ceased. The intellectual and 
moral development, which operates more slowly, sub- 
sequently weakens the propensity to crime, which, still 
later, diminishes from the feeble state of the pbysicul 
powers and passions. 

3d, Althoogh it is near the age of 25 that the 
tna.tiinum in nnniber of crimes of diflerent kinds 
takes place, yet this maiimum advances or recedes 
tome years for certain crimes, according to tlie quicker 



or sluwer development of certain qualities which have 
a hearing on those crimes. Thus, man, driven by Uie 
violence of bis passions, at flrst commits TiolHUon and 
seduction ; almost at the same time he enters on the 
r of theft, which he seems to foDow as if by 
let till the end of lifei the deveiopinent of his 
strength subsequently leads him to commit e*-ery act 
of violence— homicide, rebellion, highway robbery 
still later, reflection converts murder into assassination 
and poisoning. Lastly, man, advancing in the career 
of crime, substitutes a greater degree of cunning far 
violence, and becomes more of a forger tlian at any 
other period of life. 

4 th, The difference o/'ieie* has also a great influence 

I the propensity to crime ; in general, there is only 

woman before Uio courts to 4 men. 

Sth, The propensity to crime increases and decreases 
nearly in tlie same degrees in each sex ; yet the period 
" raaiimum takes place rather later in women, end 

near the SOtb year. 

Gtb, Woman, undoubtedly from her feeling of weak- 
ness, rather commits crimes against property than 
persons; and when she seeks to destroy her kind, she 
prefers poison. Jloreover, when she commits homi- 
cide, she does not apjiear to be proportionally arrested 
by the enormity of crimes which, iu point of Greqaency, 
take place in the following order: — infanticide, mia- 
cniruige, parricide, wounding of parents, assassination, 
wounda and blows, murder : so that we may afftrm that 
the number of tlie guilty diminishes in proportion as 
they have to seek their victim more openly. These 
differences are no doubt owing to the habits and seden- 
tary life of woman; she can only conceive and execute 
guilty projects on individxuda with whom she is in 

instant relation. 

7th, The teoMtis, in their course, exercise a very 
marked influence on crime : thus, during summer, the 
greatest number of crimes against persons are com- 
mitted, and the fewest against properly [ the contrary 
takes place during winter. 

Sth, It must be observed that age and the seasons 
have almost the same influence in increasing or dimi- 
nishing the number of mental disorders and crimes 
igahist persons. 

9tli, Climale appears to have some influence, espe- 
cially on the propensity to crimes against persons : 
this observation is confirmed at least among the races 
ot Bouttiem climates, such as the Pelasgian race, scat- 
tered over the shores of the Mediterranean and Corsica, 
on tbe one hand) and the Italians, mined withDolma' 
tians and Tyroleae, on the other. "We observe, also, 
tliat severe climates, which give rise to the greatest 
number of wants, alio give rise to the greatest num- 
ber of crimes against property. 

10th, Tbe conntries where frequent mixture of the 
people takes place ; those in which industry and trade 
collect many persons and things together, and possess 
the greatest activity ; finally, ttiose where the inequa- 
lity of fortune is roost felt, all things being equal, are 
those which give rise to the greatest number of 

lltb, Professions have great infiue ace on the nature 
of crimes. Individuals lif more independent profes- 
sions are ratiicr given to crimes against persons ; and 
the labouring and dameslic chisses to crimes against 
property. Habits of dependence, sedentary life, and 
also physical weakness in women, produce the same 
results. 

12tb, Edumtion is far from having so much influ- 
ence on the propensity to crime as is generally sup- 
posed. Moreover, moral instruction is very often 
confounded with instruction in reading and writing 
alone, and which is most frequently aa accessory in- 
strument to crime. 

J3th, It is the same with poverty ; several of the 
departments of France, considered to be the poorest, 
arc at the tame time the moat moral. Jlan is not 
driven to crime because he is poor, but more genenUly 
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tMftuw he paMM lapWIj from a sUte of ccpmfort 
one of mlserv, «nd an inadeqtmej' to supply the ar 
flofsl wnnfs wMch he has CTWiled, 

Hth, The higlier we go in the ranks of ; 






ineo 1 dasGending to the lowest orders, the habits of 
both sews resemble each other more and more. 

lath. Of n29nin«ierseommitte(Hn France, dming 
the space of four years, 446 have been in consequence 
of qnarrels and contentions in (ayems ; which would 
tend to Shaw the fata! influence of the nse of slrnnji 
drinAs. 

16th, lo France, oa in tlie Low Coantries, we 
nerate anniuiUy I accused person to 4300 inhabitants 
nearly 1 but in the fhrmel country, 39 in 100 are ftc- 
qi;dtted, and in the second only IS ; jcl the same code 
WU nted in both countries, but in the Iaiw Countries 
€he judgci performed the doty of the jury. Before 
correctional courts aod simple pdice courts, where 
the committed were tried by jodjieg only, the results 
were nearly the same for hotb countries. 

l7th, In Frsnce, crimes agninst persons w^re about 
one-third of the number of crimes against property, 
but in the low Countries they were abont one-fourth 
only. It must be remarked, that the first Idod of 
crimes lead to ffewer oondemnatkuiB than the second, 
perhaps because there is a grenter repugnance to apply 
pnuiinmcnl as the paniehment increaaea in setcri'" 

I cannot condade this chapter without again 
pressing my BBlonishmenl at the constancy observed 
III the results which the docuracnta connected ^"H> 
the Bdmiiiistration of justice present each year. 

"Tlina, OS I haic already had occasion to repeat 
several timea, we pssa li-om one }'ear to another, with 
the sad perapectiTe of aeelng the aame climes repro- 
duced in tiie same order, and bringing with them the 
ssme paoiBhoienls in the same proportions." All ob- 
serratious tend likewise to confirm the truth of this 
proposiliun, whicii I long ago announced, that may 
thing lahich pETlaini lo Cfit human gpecia caiuidtred as a 
w/uHe, telanga ta Ilia order ofph/nkalfacbi : the greater 
the n amber of individuals, the more dues the influence 
of individual will disappear, leaving preduminance to 
a series ofgeneralfkcts, dependent on causes by which 
lodety exists and ia preserved. These causes we now 
wmC t« Ascertain, and as soon as we ore aoqualnied 
with them, we ahali determine tbdr influence on ao- 
dety. jast in the snme way as we determine effects by 
thdr causes in phyaicol sciences.* It must be eoakssed, 
that, distressing as the truth at first appears, if we 
submit to a well followed out aeries of otiservations the 
physiciil world and die social system, it would be difB- 
cu]t to decide in respect lo which of the two the acting 
cBDsea produce their eOects with most regularity. ' 
am, however, far from concluding that man con 
nothing for man's amelioration. I think, as I said at 
the commencement of this work, that he possesses a 
moral power capableof modifying the taws which aSktt 
him ; but this power only acts in the slowest manner, 
^0 that the causes influencing the social system cannot 
undergo any sudden alteration ; as they have acted 
tor a aeries of years, so will they continue to act in 
time to come, uutil they can 'be modified. Also, I 
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cannot repeat too often, to all mea wIm AWetely desire 

the wdl-being and honour of their kind, and who would 
Mush to consider a few francs more or less paid to the 
treasury ss eijuivatent to a few heads mote e* lew 
suhmitled to the axe of the eirecutionef, thftt tliere 
ia a budget which we pay with a frightful regnloritr 
— it is that of prisons, chains, and the seaffoW : it it 
Ihat which, above all, we ought to endeavour to abate. 
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i oe nlB ATERAOH MAN, op I 
TIIR SOCIAL 8V8TKM, AfID OV TITB FIXAL AD- I 
VANCB.MBNT OP TUIS STUDY. I 



In the three preceding books I hai 
results of my inquiriea on the development of the 
physical and moral system of the average duu), and 
OR the modifications wliich he undergoes I^oni diffe- 
rent influences. TlKse reaults con only be considered 
Ha the first essay towards an immense work, whieli, 
(o t>e completed, would require long and pninfUi re- 
searches, and which Would only be really naeful by 
being eitremely exact 

Thia determination of the average man is not merdy 
a matter of apeculative curiosity ; it may be of the most 
Importaot service to the science of man and the siKiBl 
ayatem. It ought necesssjily to precede every other 
inquiry into social phyaics, ainco it is, as it were, the 
basis. The average man, indeed, is in a nation what 
tlie centre of gravity is in a twdy i it is by havii^ 
that ceoCral point in vieiv that we arrive at the ap- 
prehension of all the phenomena of eqnilibrinm "~* 
motion ; moreover, when considered abstractly, K ; 
scnia some remarkable properties, which I ain i 
going to state inccinctly. 



tliey ohanfved, the characteristic tmits of the perfoj 
in which they lived ; or, in ollie* words, to come f 
ncnr the average as possitde. I do, not wish to b. 
understood m implying that it is necenary to gtvl 

the some traits, the same tastes, and the some ' — 

to every individual, whatever may lie his b„ 
country, or tlie period at which he lives; but that tfa4 
most chamcteriatic marks must he studied, still ke^ 
ing in view these differences. Thus we should in-"- 
tigate what arc the predominating etemeiits in 
people or in any age; for example, whether fanaUcism, , 
piety, or irrellgion — a spirit of servility, independence, , 
or anarchy. No one will hesitate to allow to xb~^ 
that man is more courageous at 20 than at 60, an 
more prudent at eo than at SO; or that pemmsof tli 
south have more liveliness of tbonghtand feature du 
the iohabi touts of the north ; these are comnumolMa- 
vations, which every one admits, and whidiwe ahoidi 
be ahocked to find unattended to iu works of inu ' 
nation, But cnn it be thought wrong to give m 
precision to these vague ideas 1—1* it altogetha oi 
formable to the Rctuid state of our knowledge, to i»- 
rchtlions which haTeonlybeenslightlyobaerv ' 
they may be determined with certiUn prodtit 
If it had been demanded some years ago at what aM^ 
man has the greatest propensity to crime, we ahoSi 
doubt have been much cmlwrmssed to find the true 
swer 1 aud perhaps the most erroneous c 
would have been put forth, especially on the ii 
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<rf flexes and the intellectual state. Yet who wonld 
assert that these researches are useless to philoso- 
phers and men of letters, or even to the artist, who 
only tmly deserves this name according as he has 
studied the human heart deeply ? The time is passing 
away when men were contented with indistinct ideas, 
and relations determined at a glance ; when numeri- 
cal determinations hecome applicable, they are espe- 
cially consulted by the observer and lover of truth. 

I am far from pretending, however, that even a pro- 
found knowledge of the different faculties of man will 
be sufficient to obtain success in the fine arts and lite- 
rature; but I think that, to produce a work truly 
capable of moving and agitating the passions, we must 
be acquainted with man, and esx)ecially man as it is de- 
sired to represent him. Thus, to take but one example, 
the artist who has only studied the type of the Grecian 
physiognomies, however admirable this type may ap- 
pear to us, if he reproduces it in modem subjects, will 
produce but a chilling effect on the spectator, who, 
though he admires the art and composition, will never 
be deeply excited. Grecian figures, however varied 
they may be according to age, passion, and sex, have 
notwithstanding a general likeness, which carries us, 
in spite of ourselves, back to antiquity, and distracts 
our attention from the subject sought to be represented 
before us. If such figures are represented in action, 
the anachronism only becomes more sensible. Artists, 
at the revival of the fine arts, fully comprehended the 
necessity of painting what they had before their eyes, 
and on that account they produced such astonishing 
effects. The noble and severe figure of Christ has 
nothing in common with those of the Apollo or the 
Jupiter of ancient mythology ; a Madonna of Raphael 
has an enchanting grace, which is not surpassed by 
the finest forms of the antique ; and these beauties 
have a greater influence on the imagination, because 
they are more similar to the natures around us, and 
act more directly upon us. Even we ourselves, in 
more remote situations and circumstances, feci the 
necessity, when retracing our national facts, of not 
bringing forward Grecian or Italian figures: in the 
midst of a battle, where men are found, all nearly of 
the same age, and all alike dressed in the same kind 
of armour, our eye seeks to recognise, by the phy- 
siognomic traits and expressions, the Frenchman or 
the Englishman, the German or the Russian. In the 
French army itself, the soldier of the old guard had 
an expression which has become classical, and is iden- 
tified in some measure with the remembrances of the 
empire. 

It the arts have already admitted such imperceptible 
shades, and have the power of awakening the remem- 
brance of an era by recalling the physiognomic traits 
which seem to belong to it, what value ought we not 
to affix to an accurate determination of these traits, 
if they are capable of being appreciated ? Some men 
of genius have penetrated very far in these researches, 
and their ideas, which at first were rejected, have since 
been more favourably judged of, when experience came 
to their support. Lavater has not hesitated to analyse 
the human passions by the inspection of the features, 
and Gall has endeavoured to prove that we may arrive 
at similar results by inspecting the cranial protuber- 
ances. There is an intimate relation between the 
physical and the moral of man, and the passions leave 
sensible traces on the instruments they put in con- 
tinual action ; but what are these traces ? It is agreed 
that they do exist; the artist studies and seeks to 
seize them ; yet, by a singular prepossession, we re- 
ject the possibility of this being determined with any 
degree of accuracy, or the utility of the determination. 
But how comes it that such artist or such poet labours 
to no purpose, and presents constantly to us the Greek 
or Italian type, according as he had more especially 
studied the antique or the Italian school? — how is it 
that Rubens, despite his genius, when painting the 
diyinities of ancient mythology, gives forms which 



antiquity would have disavowed? It is because 
Rubens had also a typCy and this type had been chosen 
from among the modems. 

It is undoubtedly owing to the want of care taken 
in studying the shades of the moral and physical 
qualities of man among different X)eople and in diffe- 
rent ages, that the greater number of works of imagi- 
nation have been so monotonous and lifeless. The 
necessity of studying nature and truth has indeed 
been felt ; but the fact has not been sufficiency at- 
tended to, I think, that nature is not invariable. The 
ancients have represented the physical and moral man 
with infinite art, such as he then was ; and the greater 
number of the moderns, struck with the perfection of 
their works, have thought they had nothing to do but 
servilely to imitate them ; they have not understood 
that the type has been changed ; and that, when imi- 
tating them for the perfection of art, they had another 
nature to study. Hence the universal cry, " Who 
shall deliver us from the Greeks and Romans?" 
Hence the violent dispute between the classics and 
romanticists ; hence, lastly, the necessity of having a 
literature which was truly the expression of society. 
This great revolution was accomplished, and furnishes 
the most irrefragable proof of the variability of the 
human type, or of the average man, in different men 
and in different ages. 

As for ancient subjects, the artist or the i)oet who 
wished to reproduce them might constrain us to ad- 
mire his art ; but we should always feel that he placed 
a nature before our eyes, which, so to speak, was dead 
— a type which is extinct. We must undoubtedly make 
concessions to the fine arts, and give ourselves to their 
illusions ; but we must not let the sacrifices demanded 
exceed certain limits. We cannot, for a moment, go 
back several centuries, forget our religion, social insti- 
tutions, and habits, and feel sympathy for men not 
having our tastes, manners, or the same traits which 
we are accustomed to see around us. The ancients 
themselves never required such sacrifices on the part 
of the public ; and such men as Euripides and Sopho- 
cles took good care not to introduce on the stage an 
Osiris, and the mysterious feasts of the Egyptians, 
who, nevertheless, had been their patterns. 

A few ages are of little moment in the annals of the 
human race; and we cannot assure ourselves that 
man will not undergo any modifications — in form, for 
example — and that a type which once existed may 
not be completely lost some day. This supposition 
may appear extraordinary; yet we see that all the 
elements relating generally to man undergo changes ; 
who, therefore, can assure himself that the type of 
the Grecian figure shall not be lost, either in the flight 
of time, or in some great catastrophe involving the 
destruction of the Caucasian race ? Such overthrows 
are in the nature of possible things. The consequences 
of such an event might be, that another race — the 
Mongolian, for instance — which, after much difficulty, 
might people the earth, and find the remains of the 
fine arts, would only see in all these fine Grecian 
figures, which we are accustomed to admire, things 
entirely artificial and conventional, such as the Egyp- 
tian forms appear at present to us. They might ad- 
mire these antiques as specimens of art ; but I doubt 
if they would prefer the ancient form to their own, 
if they had to represent their divinity in a human 
shape. What has just been said, will no doubt be 
rejected by those who have pre-established ideas re- 
garding a fixed standard of beauty. I shall not dis- 
cuss that question here ; I only publish my views with 
diffidence, not seeking to impose them on any one. 

I think I have sufficiently shown, in what has pre- 
ceded, that the determination of the average man is 
not useless, even to the fine arts and literature ; and 
that he who shall arrive at this determination, will 
have no difficulty in obtaining the attention of artists 
and men of HteVature. It would inform them more 
precisely of things which they uq^ Icaa^ \ssi^^^'^ii^^ s 



■ it wauM discover dtherB to them uf wMuli the; are 
£■ Igmomnt, or at least clear their luinds of a mass of 
f prcjadice9. They would receive these notions as a 
f piinter leartiE perspective, iriuch, in geometrical out- 
I linG, is not verr pitloresqtie eittier. Moreover, artists 
[' have received Uie reBeurches of Gall and Lavater pro- 
I bahly with greater engeraoEs tliun lavants : indeed, 
•■ ■"- ta their care that painters are indebted in a groat 

im^ for the kaowlcdee of the proporttona of dif- 

[■ ferent parts of Hie human iKidy, in each aei, at diffljr- 
L ent ages. This koowledBfl was to important to them, 
f that it was an object of study of the Kreatoat pointers 
I fit the revival of the arts : wc m.iy see, especially, 
what care the celebrated Alliert Durot took in regard 
to it hi hia wOTks. 

At the same time, I admit that the artist and the 
literary man can, and even ought, to search out the 
promhient traits, exaggerate rather than diminish 
Uiem, and contrast the most different physiognomies 
ftad characters ; hat the truth must nlvaya lie be- 
ft tween Qie extremes which they present to oiu* view, 
I tmd tJiese extremes themselves lie within /I'nitb defined 
r by nature. Gomg beyond, we only create fantastic 
beings and monstrosities; these reveries of a disor- 
dered imagination may astonish, and even amuse, hut 
they can never produce those deep sensations and 
lively emotions wliich wo only feel for hehigs of our 

iTo conclndo the exposition of my views of the 
■rerage man, I remark, that it will ilrst he necessary 
to study, in the most complete manner, the develop- 
ment of hia difi'erent fhcnllieB, and every thing which 
may influence their development, every other consi- 
deration being laid aside. The artist, the man of 
literature, and the savant, will aiterwords choose from 
among these materials t^oso which arc best suited to 
the subject of their studies, as the painter borrows 
fiora optics the few principles l>caring on Ins art. 



It will not be necessary to insist forcibly, to i 
rnl philosophers, on tlie importance of the investigi 
of the di^rcnt laws of the development of man 
deed, without the knowledge of these laws, the sc! 
of man cannot be complete or philosophic. I think 
the utility of the metliotls of determining them, which 
I I propose, needs not to he explained to tJicm again i 
I several of these have been familiar to them Ibr a long 
time, and others form a part of their usual modes of 
proceeding in futhoming the seirets of nature. 

In the eyes of the naturalist, the average m 
only the typo of a people ; numerous observations 
hare thown that this type is not nni^ue, and cc 
quently that there are different races of men. 
the eharnctors on which these distinctions are i 
Wished have not lieen safflraently defined i inc 
how can we study the modiflcationa which the elem 
relative to man, as well as their laws of devctopir 
undergo in the diflerent races, when we have 
settled tlie point of commencement ? 

Hence, also, proceeds the difficulty of surmounting 
the greater number of tlie most iotercaling and pliilo- 
Bophicol questions of natural historj'. It is frequently 
asked if the human species has deteriorated, or if it if 
capable of deteriorating at any time; but tills problem, 
for want of the elements for its solution, renuuns with- 
out a satisfactory answer. 

It is also asked if there is a type or standard of the 
beau tifui for the human species, which is proportionate 
to the development of intelligence. Comparative ana- 
tomy hns been thought to And an alflrmntive solu- 
tion of this question, in the magnitude of the brain 
and the size of the facial angle, which, according to t1 
delicate researches which have been made, diminiahi 
in proportion to tlie lowering of intelligionee in mt 
-id animals; and it has been inferred frum this, tin 
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BpecicB which have the facial angle most nearly ap- 
proaching to a right angle; which would give ths 
pre-emiuence to the Caucasian. I do not know if sny 
observations have been made ou a somewhat larger 
scale, having in view the meiuiurement of the degre 
of size 1^ the &cial ang:le at difl^nt ages, in order 
determine if these are at all pFoporticuuite to Oie de- 
grees of the development of inteUigeiie«. 

Naturalists are also occupied in detcnnininftjKiny 
fully what are the Hmiu of the eitent of the 
elements belonging to man ; these lim/ val 
always been objects of attention, and ought to be un- 
fully registered in the natural history of man, r> thitt 
wc might know, not only what is, tiut also what ti 
possible. 

The anatoiuical researches of Gall on the brdn 
tend to show that the development of ite difffeieiit 
parts is proportionate to the development of certaiq 
corresponding faculties, which appear to luiTe flute 
seat there. Without entering into au cxominalian tf 
the doctrine of this learned physiolagist, one n 
regret that his principlea have not yet been i 
mitted to more direct observatiooa, and that it 
not lieen examined whether the law of dereloplOHit 
of our faculties at difierent ages corresponda ' " " 
law of development of the presumed corresp 
parts of the brain ;* indeed, so far from kuoving the 
relative proportions oii these different poinlB, it ap- 
pears that, up to tlie present time, we have Imt Tcry 
few data on the law of development of Uic brKin ' ' " 
or uiKin its si»e and we^ht at different ages, citi 
regards average value or extreme limits.^ 

• since the nbDve wna writlDo. M. DnniHnbi, Uwhemi 
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We cnRbt dEo to Etata with tnoro uarc than has 
vet been done, the capacity of our organs, and the 
limits the; can attain. 

If the BTfirage man were completely determined, wo 
might, as I have already observed, consider liini as 
the type of perfection ; and every thing differing from 
his ptoportians or conditiDn, would constitute defor- 
mity und disease; erery thing fonnd dissiniilar, not 
oinly Bs regarded proportion and form, hut as exceeding 
the observed limits, woald constitute a monstrosity. 

The consideration of the avonige man is so impor- 
tant in medical science, that it is almost impossihlc 
to judge of the stato of an individual without corn- 
poring it to tliat of anotlier imagined person, regarded 
as being in a normal condition, and who it intrinaicnlly 
no other tlian the individual kc are uinsidcring. A 
physician is called to a sick person, and, liaving 
examined him, finds hi» pulse too quitic, and hia res- 
piration immoderately fi^qnent, &c. It is very evi- 
dent, that to Ibrai such a decision, we mnst be aware 
that the characters observed not only differ from tlioso 
of an average man, or one in a normal state, but that 
they even exceed the limits of safety. Every physi- 
ciiui, in forming such calculations, refers to the exist- 
ing docnmcnta on the science, or to his own expe- 
rii^nce; wlilch ia only n similar estimate to that which 
we wisli to maka on a greater scale and witli more 
accuracy. 

Moreover, the data which the average man presents, 
con theroBelves only serve to furnish others more im- 
portant, and whicli relate to the individual observed. 
To explain my idea, I shall suppose that every man 
has tlie knowledge and prudence necessary to exa- 
mine himself carefully, and to determine all t!ie ele- 
ments which compose him, and the limits witliin 
which they may vary, in a state of henltli : he will 
form a table diflering more or less irom tliat of the 
average man, and whicli will assist him in recognising 
irlintcver is mure or less anomnluus in his own cose, 
Dtid M'liLitever imperiously demands attention. It 
would be this table wliich tho physieiuii shoiUd oon- 
snlt in tli<- c'^se of illness, in iiriler to estimate tlic 
e:(tent of tho divcrgtiices from the nonnal state, and 
what are the organs nrori^ especially affected. But as, 
in the greafer number of coses, the sick person can 
make no satisfactory observations on his own person, 
nor Buy dements which are peculiar to him, the phy- 
sician is obliged to have recom'se to the common stand- 
ard, and compare his patient with the average man ; 
a, course which, in fact, seems to present less difficulty 
and inconvenience, but may also cause serious mis- 
tolces in some circuinst.iLices. Fur here, again, we 
must observe Oiat gencrjil laws icftirrini; to masses 
are essentially imperfect when applied tu indiTiduals ; 
but we do not mean to say tlint they csin uever be 
consulted with advantage, or that the divergences are 
always eonsideraUle. 

A prudent mnn, wlio studies and observes hia ccn- 
fltio mBBKOTO the itirebruiii and wrcbeDiun of those who di& I 
faave (boB tMa led lo Qdilerlnlre the Hii/oire du DsivloirpfinfHi de 
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stitution. may prevent ninny disposes, and icnrcely 
needs to have rccflurse to piufesaional men, except in 
severe and extraordinary cases. His habit of observ- 
ing himself, and the knowledge which lie has thus 
obtained, form, in some measure, a kind of table giv- 
ing him the elements of his constitution. In general, 
we only call in the physicinn when indisposed : I 
think it would be useml were he also to see us when 
in a state of health, so that he might obtain a better 
knowledge of our normal state, and procure elements 
of comparison necessary for cases of anomaly and in- 
disposition. It is very evident that a physician, called 
to a patient wlioni he sees for tlie first lime, and of 
whose constitution he is absolutely igiionint, will, in 
certain circumstances, commit errors by submitting 
him to the common rule. 

I shall not pursue these remarks, the truth of 
whicli, I venture to think, will be appreciated. The 
constitution of the average man serve.'; as a type to 
our kind. Every race has its peculiar constitution, 
which differs from tliis more or less, and which is de- 
termined by the influence of climate, and the habits 
which characterise the average man of that peculiar 
country. Every individual, again, has hia particular 
constitution, which depends also on his organisation 
and Iiis mode of cidstcnce. It ia consequently inter- 
esting to know eadi of the elements which concern 
us individually, and we have a general interest in 
knowing each of tlve elements which bear on the 
avemge man, who is the type to which ne should 
incessantly have recourse. 

S. Of lliB Average IHsa cwddcred wilh respect la Philniopby 

imi Mania (lit Monlt]. 
Human nature (humanili) is modified by necessities 
of time and place. The development of the different 
faculllcs of tin' avL-ragc man ought to be closely pro- 
porli, r. ' : .!'■ - -ilics: thisisaconditioneBBeii- 

li;d t. ' ititinuance. If the avprauu 

m^iii. had been determined care- 

full;, il.iy perceive what laws of 

dcvL.I..: ■ ■■ .1. .. ],;,me the greatest change: 
wo shdiild ]>i)«b-L>;= thf niriBt valuable means of analj-sisi 
and we sliould also learn what have been the quabtits 
which have successively predominated and exerdsed 
the greatest iiifluciicc on our social system. 

The laws of development of the average man, at 
such or such a period, must not be confounded with 
the laws of the development of human nature* (4k- 
iHiiniW). Tliere is but little general coufotmity betwist 
them: tlii»,lBhould be much disposed to believe that 
the laws of development of the average man continue 
almost the same through successive centuries, and 
tliat tlley only vary iu the magnitude of maxima. 
Now, it is really these inajdnia, relating to the deve- 
loped man, which give the measure of the development 
of human nature in each century. We do not possess 
any exact documents to guide us in such a research, 
but it would appear that, physically considered, col- 
lective man is scarcely progressing ; yet It has been 
observed that a civilkcd man is generally stronger 
than a savage. As to intelligence, bis progress can- 
not be questioned, and his existing state of devdop- 

• To rcndsr my Idea Hiuible liy s Seuts IBM filale 41, I eup- 
poBQ thitt wB cDnBtmet the Uoe iodlcjittii^ th[> devQUipment of the 
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ment nndonttedly exceed* wliat it has been at any 
other tima Also following, with liirtory in onr tinnds, 
the areragc type of human nature throngli difftrent 
ceataries, ve sec man, at first, in poaneasloR nf all 
his Btrength, blindly taking adTantnge of it, and at- 
taching to the world of matter n power and A range 
altogether limitless: tbekingof nntore, hs has plants, 
animals, and even the stars, as tribntarics. Sat. ns 
bis reason t)ecomes developed, a new world is tiarolled 
befcre his eyes, cCTitracting the limits of the former 
one ; the intellectual man gradianlly enpplonts the phy- 
tienl one ; and it ii thii contimiatly increasing triamph 
of the Intcllectoitl man, which the history of the arts 
and (ciences presents to as at every page. 

I hnve said that, although the laws o! the develop- 
ment of humiin nature were not generalljr the same as 
those of the avemge man of any one penod, yet these 
laws might, in certain eircnmitancea, be identically 
the same ; and that Imtnan nature, under certain 
lations, might be developed in a mnnner similar t 
sini^s indivldnaL I should be much disposed 
believe that this is the case with the coUccUve human 
mind-, indeed, following It in its uncertain and irre- 
gular course, we see it endeavour to atrengthen itself 
from the very beginning, reach in due time the highest 
conceptions, and present almost the same phases ae 
tiie intellect of the individual man from infancy to 
maturity. The human mind is at first astonished at 
the sight of any thing beyond the ordinary course ol 
things, and attributes the most simple occurrences to 
the caprice of supernatural beings, instead of de- 
ducing them fi^m immutable laws, which are alone 
worthy of u divine intervention. We see it after- 
wards pursuing a course which is more certain and 
conformable to reason, observing facts, isolated at first, 
then clriBslng them, and inferring the (ionseq.nences. 
Still later, the mind leams to interrogate nature by 
experiment, and to reproduce transitory 
at will, under the most favourable 
observing them. And when its reasoning jtowers 
have reached full maturity, then it studies the nature 
f)f causes, seeks to value their reciprocal intensities, 
and thus raise itself to a knowledge of the attendant 

Shenomena which they must produce. Snch is the 
evelopnient which we see the human mind under- 
going when we study its progress in the liistory of the 
sciences ; such, also, is the course which the intellect 
of man pursues from infancy to maturity. 

I have said before, that the avcri^te man i 
I)eriod represents tiie type of development of human 
nature for that period -, I have aiao said that the 
rage man was always such as was conformable to 
necessitated by time and place -, that his qualities 
developed in due proportion, in perfect harmony, alike 
removed from excess or def^t of every kind, so that, 
In the circumstances In which he is found, he should 
he considered as the type of nil which is beautiful— 
of all which is good. 

If human nature were stationary and not suscep- 
tible of amelioration, it is evident that the average 
man would also continue invariable ; and his different 
qualities, instead of presenting the type of the beau- 
tifxll and excellent of the period at whidi he lives, 
would present the type of the absolutely beautiftil and 
excellent in the most general sense. Thus, when we 
■ay that the type of the beautiful, as to the form of 
roan, is absolute, we mean that the average man ought 
not to differ from Uiis proportion, and that humau 
nature cannot advance further. It is not so with rea- 
son : the vast conquests of science, by giving more 
accurate notions of an infinite multitude of things, 
and by destroying errors BJid prejudices, have neces- 
sarily furnished our reason with the means of rising 
to a Btill greater height, and arriving at a relative 
degree of perfection, the idea of which could not so 
tnnch u be conceived some ages ago. 
Sach Mboald also be our criterion as to moral*. 
'liialities becoiBQ virtue-'', wlieTilliey are eiiunUy 




removed from ail tlieeXcewMh^wIiIdithertliayU 
disponed to Ml, and confined witliin due limit*, be< 
yond which every thing is vice.* If these limiti 3» 
not vary in the course of time and among different 
people, we have strong probabiHtiea for believing that 
this virtue has an alisolnte value. Now, this is vhitf 
we remark generally concerning most moral quaEtlel! 
they admit a type which we may with great prcb* 
bility consider a* absolute, so that human nntur^ 
considered in reference to these qualities, will not 111 
progressive. Tet there are qualities the fmportBiMK 
of which has varied in the course of time, and wMdl 
has increased or diminished with the development 
reason, on which they depend, at the same time U ' 
the physical has yielded preponderance t 
lectuul man. Tfjus courage, which, in the esrlie 
ages, raised a man to the first rank, and, in sou 
mnnner, assigned to him a place near to divinity, hi 
diminished in importance beside other qualities mu 
in harmony with our manners and present actual ni 
ccssities. The qualities of a contingent value, if I m^ 
so express myscH; are in a measure suboiijinate it 
the law of development of human nature, and to tM 
diflhrent principles of conservation; the "' 

produce more renown than the others, becsnaenK 
have a more direct inflaence in encouraging thcra. 

The natural consequence of the ideas which 1 Inn 
just staled, is, that an individual who should comprii ~ 
iii himself (in his own person), at a given pnml, a._ 
the qualities of the average man, would attiK tninSj 
time represent all which is grand, benutifiil, and eK* 
cellent. But such an identity can scarcely be realiae^ 
and it is rarely granted to individual men to resemt 
this typo of perfection, eicept In a greater or less nm 
her or points. M. Cousin, setting out from very fflT 
ent considerations to those which are the object of ■ 
work, has nevertheless been in some meadure lee 
conclusions similar to those I have just deduced ft 
the theoty of the average man. Speaking of the C 
meter pecidiar to great men, he finds that thja c 
racterconiistsln comprising people, periods, allhtif 
nature, nature, and universal order.f " Thus," s 

thlslearnedacademiclan, "alltheindividnalsof wli_ 

a people is composed, represent the whole mind ol 
this people. But bow do they re|ireseat Hi Onft 
people is one in mind ; hut this is a mnltitale ii 
external composition, that is to say, a great 
city. Now, what is the law of all multiplicity f 
is, tohavedifferences(ir^freJiiw«), aiid,oc 
to be capable of more and less. Aptut 
' ' ity, everything comes within the sphere 



difl'ereuce (and has degrees} of grealer and of le_ . 
It is impossible but that, in a given multitude, su 
as a people, which, as lias been shown, hna a comni 
type, there should be individuals who represent tl 
type more or less. A i there are those who represent 
leas clearly, more confusedly and imperfectly, so t)u 
are also tbose who represent it more clearly and p 
fectly, and less confusedly. Uence a line of dami 
cation between all the individuals of one and t^ (m 
people. But those who ace on the first plane, ■ 
represent the entire mind of their people more ooi 
pletely, are nevertheless a multitude, a great muob 
aud are Btill subject to shades of diffUrence : w-Jw 
again, a' new selection of individuals who e 
represent the mind of their people. It is ii 
for the case to be ottierwise. Flom this we miBr m 
things: first, the necessity of greatmcn; Eecaud,Qid 
peculiar character Icaritctete proprc). The great mid 
is not an arbitrary creature, who may be or maynot be 
He is not simply one individual, but he baa lefeieao 
to a general idea, which communicates a i 
power to liim, at the same time that it gives hiio On 
determinate and real form of individuaUty- Too ar»M 
— ' 'oo little individuali^ equally destrery the g 
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ffiftH. tn tlie ohe ease, the indiridtidlity in itself is 
ftti eltment of miseiy and littleness ; for the partieu- 
Hffity, the contingent, the finite, incessantly tend to 
ditisidn, to dissolution, to nothingness. On the other 
hsoidj erery generality heing connected to univer- 
sality and to infinity, tends to unity, and ahsolute 
unity: it possesses greatness, but runs a chance of 
"ktsiug itself in chimerical abstraction. The great 
toan is the harmonious imion of particularity and 
gCRderality : it is the possession of this character alone 
irlrich makes him great — this added representation of 
the general mind of his people ; and it is his relation 
to tUs generality which makes him great ; and, at the 
sfltme tfine, to represent this generaHty which confers 
hii greatness on him, in person and in a real form, 
fbsA is to say, in a finite, positive, visible, and deter- 
mlMite form ; so that the generality does not encum- 
ter llie particularity, and the particularity does not 
destroy generality; so that particularity and gene- 
rality, imnite and finite, are united in this measure 
Cft standard, which is true himian greatness. 

This measure, which constitutes true greatness, 
also constitutes true beauty," &c 

The passage which has just been quoted, expresses 
tny ideas better than I could have succeeded in doing 
inyself. A man can have no real influence on masses 
— ^he cannot comprehend them and put them in action 
— except in proportion as he is infused with the spirit 
which animates them, and shares their passions, sen- 
timents, and necessities, and finally sympathises com- 
pletely with them. It is in this manner that he is a 
&;reat man, a great poet, a great artist. It is because 
Be is the best representative of his age, that he is pro- 
claimed to be the greatest genius. 

It is never sufRcient for a man merely to resemble 
the average man in many things as much as possible, 
to enable him to produce great things Iiimself; it is 
moreover necessary that he has occasion and possibi- 
lities for action. Newton, for example, deprived of all 
the resotirces of science, would always have had the 
same strength of intellect ; he would always have been 
a type of several eminent qualities, and, in particular, 
of correctness of judgment and imagination ; but if 
only a greater or smaller amount of science had been 
laid wifliin his reach, he would have been Pythagoras, 
Archimedes, or Kepler ; with all the resources which 
his period possessed, he has, and must have been a 
Newton. This appears to me incontestible : in the 
fkvourable position in which he found Iiimself, it was 
a matter of necessity for him to put his eminent facul- 
ties in action, and to advance as far as circumstances 
potnittcd him. Now, the sciences had arrived at such 
a point, as to render it necessary that the theory of 
the motion of the celestial bodies should be reduced 
to correct principles ; and Newton was then the only 
man who combined the necessary conditions to accom- 
plish this work. 

It appears to me that science only is truly progres- 
sive, and I use this word in its widest sense. All the 
faculties of man which are not based on science are 
essentially stationaiy, and their laws of development 
are constant. As to the other faculties, their laws of 
development, as has already been observed, probably 
remafai the same also, or at least each only undergoes 
changes in the degree of its maximum, which depend 
on tile development which science has attained. The 
development of science would therefore give the mea- 
sure of the development of human nature. 

Consequently, I participate in the following opinion 
of AL Cousin, that " entire history, not that of one 
people or one epoch only, but that of all epochs and 
all numan nature, is represented by the great men. 
Thus, give me the series of all the known great men, 
and I wiU give you the known history of the human 
race."* 

And, indeed, from what we have seen, the great 

* Court d* Philatophie— Introduction k I'llistoire de la Philo- 
Sophie, le^on 10. 



man, in his individuality, is the best representative 
of the degree of development to which human nature 
has attakied in his times, and his works show the 
extent in which he himself has aided that develop- 
ment. 

We are more convinced of the necessity of great 
men, and the error we commit in supposing that they 
spring up accidentally, when we consider the immense 
time required for a great truth, after it has been 
shadowed forth, to diffuse itself, and descend to the 
mass of people, and produce its effects ; in general, 
it is not until centuries after, that we see the man 
come forward who developes or personifies it and 
secures its triumph. Thus, the germ of the great 
revolution, which has marked the close of the last 
century, was brought forward long ago, and was slowly 
developed, descending from high intellects to the lower 
ranks of society ; but its course had not escaped the 
sagacious observer. Great events are, like great men, 
necessitated; and how can we be surprised at this, 
when we have seen that even the actions of ordinary 
individuals are necessitated, and when we have seen 
that a given social organisation induces a certain num- 
ber of virtues and crimes as a necessary consequence, 
and that these crimes are of such or such a kind, and 
are performed by such and such means ? This neces- 
sity is found both in good and evil — in the production 
of good things as well as of evil — in the production of 
chefs-d*auvre and noble actions which are an honour 
to a country, as well as in the appearances of scourges 
which desolate it. 

4. Of the Average Man considered with reference to Politics. 

"Whatever may be the difference of opinion observed 
in the same i)eople, there must exist, even in the most 
opposite minds, some common ideas, which in moments 
of excitement of the passions are imobserved, but 
which would soon show themselves spontaneously if 
any one attempted to do violence to them. There are 
also common necessities ; and even between opinions 
which seem utterly opposed to each other, we some- 
times find more relations than at first sight we should 
suppose. 

It is evident that, of all the political systems which 
any people would incline to adopt, there must be one 
which would suit best with the ideas and ordinary 
requirements, and which would most advantageously 
reconcile the interests of different parties ; it is also 
evident that such a system could not be established 
by unanimous consent, since, even supposing that it 
is meditated upon most rationally and calmly, it must 
necessarily jar against certain passions, and meet 
opinions which are unfavourable to it. This system 
must not be confounded with that which would con- 
sist in taking a sort of average between two dominant 
ideas, and which must always be essentially defective 
in principle, since it is always impossible to conciliate 
minds, by placing between their opposed opinions 
another opinion which they equally repel. On the 
contrary, that which we have in view is based on 
elements common to all, and on ideas, which, though 
differed from by some, are still those of the majority. 

It will perhaps be objected that, if the generality 
of men desired unjust or absurd things, it would be 
unreasonable to apply a political system to them 
equally unjust or absurd. I begin by declaring, that 
I do not think such a desire can exist in the gene- 
rality of men ; and, that, in the second place, if this 
wish could exist, it would even be necessary to gratify 
it, from the fear of being compelled to do so by some 
violent crisis.* This naturally leads me to considera- 
tions more or less connected with my subject, and 
which appertain to my mode of viewing the social 
system. 

* See, on the same subject, the work of Sir T. C. Morgan, 
Sketches of the Philosophy of Morals y p. 244. 1 vol. 8vo. London : 
1812. Wo find some very judicious ohseryationa iaa. vi> «!oA.^\&s2sv 
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Bevohitjons, even those whieh have Die most tiappy 
effbuts on the future, axe never accomplUhed vrithout 
certain actnul sao'ifices ; aa eudiien chmigos, in h 
corpoTGal system, never take phice without a eertain 
loss of vital power. Independently of ttie real losses 
whiclt (King no advantage b> any body, changes of 
fortane, more or less manifest, tnke place; and it is 
in this caae slmoat the same as in gaming, where the 
ntonil chnncos ore not the same, that is to sny, whnt 
is lost on the one side is not compensated by what 
is gained on the other. The great art of those itlio 
conduct revolutions siiould especially consist in mak- 
ing the tranutitm with the least possible degree of 
violent change ; ond in this reapeet governments tliem- 
Belrea are in the position Ix^t (^culated to cffeet 
reforms. As far myself, I think that the mmsure of 
the staU of civilisation at whinh a nation haa arriv^ 
is found tn llie mode in tnliich itt reBohliona are pffcded. 
TMa principle preaupposes another, which i> always 
true where states of ecLuilibriiun and motion ore pos- 
sible, in physical phenomena as well as in political 
facte ; it is this — the action tx cijval to Iht reaction. 

This wants some explanation : it will perhaps be 
asked, how I liiulir-^iuil tlii; application of this prin- 
ciple to mnr:il!= .mil p.liii.--. An example taken from 
the matcviiil I'nrli! mIU niiik-r this more manifest 
When a furiv \if\' ii;.;ai:i^t :i Ik ■(Lble body wMch yields 
(ind bend?, <.:i'h piirtick' of tliis body snecesaivcly 
leaves its primitive p<iaition andtafcea a new one; with 
respect to the compresaing force, it is extinguished by 
iueceaaive and partial reactions, ao that the action 
may be very Buergetic, without producing any appa- 
rent rwction j the only eBbet produced ia a change in 
the flexible body, which is more or tesa senaible. If, on 
the eontnvry, the power acts against an elastic body, 
each particle (^ this body momentarily leaves its pri- 
mitive state, but with a tendency to returti to it hu- 
mcdiately ; the nsction is then general and instanta- 
neona. It is also very evidently equal to the action. 
These examples are applicable to a social body. If 
each ohe is fully imbued with a knowledge of his 
Tights and duties — if he invariably desires to do that 
wliieh ia just^if he energetically strives to re-enter 
tlie course he has traced out as soon as any one at- 
tempts to make him swerve from it — and if the reac- 
tion be allowed to manifest itself immediately after 
tlia action, both will be very enideHlh/ equal. But this 
state of irritability, so t« any, presents itself with very 
di^rent degrees of enei^ in different people, and wo 
mBy Bay that the reaction, in its visible results, is 
generally less than the action.* 

Revolntiona arc only rtaclioiui exercised by the 
people, or a part of the people, to correct ahutea, real 
or supposed. They cannot be of » serious character if 
the apparent provocation has not been ao alan. Sow, 
among an enlightened people, where the gavcmment 
is necessarily supposed to be wiee and far'Sighted, 
abuses cannot accumulate to such a degree ns to take 
an alarming aspect [ the more they are seen to in- 
crease, the more would the government be accused of 
want of foreaight or evU, and the people who tolerate 
them of baseness and apathy ; possessed of a feeling 
of their own dignitj', they would have reacted agiunst 
eadi of the abuses in proportion as they were mani- 
fested. Wlien the degree of irritability is leas, they 
yield to abuses, or only react when the numbec of them 








has become too great to be endatsd any iOBgar. 
explosion ia then the more terrible, because the powec 
has been accumulating. Now, it is this extent at 
degree of occumuhition which gives us, as I aud piB< 
viously, the measure of the state of civilisation of a 

I^quently the reaction is manifested with symp- 
toms apparently more serious tlion the action; t " 
this is owing to the real reaction being caqjoii 
with irrelevant causes. Thusin revolutions, amon^.. 
IhiHe who react under the influence of real abusBr 
which ore deeply felt, we almoat alwitya find torbv 
lent men mixed with them, who ilclight tbemselvfli 

ith the disorder, or are actuated hy interested viewi, 
\te of tilings renders the position of a g^ 
vcmment very critical, and requires ao much tlie mo 
circumapectiuQ, in proportion aa there is leas got 
faitli in the parties who oppose it lilnlightened k.. 
eonacientiouB men, wlio have thoronghly acquaintcl 
themaelres with causes — and theb number ia alwDX 
very amall— will certainly support the government n| 
their anthorilj ; hnt,inU]emidstof a gepenJconfllei; 
such auxiliaries are in general of litUe n-" »— ~.™ 
they rarely act in person, and only oi 
sions ; they confine themaelves to t 
the moral causes, which have always a veryreino 
hearing on action, so tluit the eflects which th^ pn 
dnce do not manifest themselves nntil towardiueEn_ 
of revolutions, and only lead to an ultimate qftredft? 
tion of morality, and to an insensible return to k Itata 
of equilibrium. This was manifested in the firatfrendi 
revolution, when ahusea of every kind had accumttlalet 
to a deplorable extent, and the reacrion via perfaapl 
stilt more deplorahlc. Tlie succeeding revolutions bavs 
been leas serious, because more enlightened and pro- 
vident governments took greater pains to prevent tha 
causes of reaction, and make thetn disappear as sooi 
as they assumed nn alarming character. In this n 
spMit, England is placed in a very happy position 
her reforms are accompUshed suecessiv^y aadw 
out sudden changes, and yet we cannot look w"' 
fear on reactions which may arise in conse^ 
of the inequality of fortunes, and the state <rf tl 
finances of this kingdom. 

Despoti am requires tn he very powerful, and very iN( 
to depend upon ila reaources, to maintain itself "'■""^^ 
the people are irritable and prompt to reactj 
not long endure, whatever may be its power, ir 
tries such as onrs, where action, when at ^ t 
is spread with the greatest rapidity. In this n 
the liberty of the press has been of eaaeutialse 
a service which perhaps has not been duly appi 
— namely, in having singularly eontritiuted to bi^tftU^^ 
reaction, and conaeqneotly to render great rendoUoi^ 
olmoat impoasiblc ; it possesses this immense advn^^ 
togc. that it doca not allow force to accumalale ti 
an alarming degree, causing reaction to manifeal ifa 
olmoat immediately after action, and sometimes If 
before action haa bad time to propagate itseIC ~ 
haa been obscrred during the late revolntioa in Ft!. 
which was purely local, and the eB^ts of wbidi w 
confined within the walla of Faris. Among n pr 
easily acted upon, and where action is rea&ly ti 
mittcd, the greatest revolutiona take place hi i 
and reaction is extinguished by succcasive e" * 
at least overturns the cause which gave r 
without a violent shock. 

Government, like tliinga, have also their ststei 
equilibrium ; and tliia equHihrinm may be Btahfe i 
unsrabh!. This is an important distinction, and m 
casQy understood. Tho stable equilibrium c ' ' 
when, In conaequence of action and reaction of 
kind, a government constantly regaona its l_. 
state ( if, on the contrary, under the action of •] 
causes, a government tends to diverge mo 
from its normal state, and if, each year, i ... __ .. 
form and inatitntiona without adequate moUTeik it» 
doTrafall is n( hand, nnd It will Inthllibly vak, tt ' " 
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it finds assistance in the adjacent governments ; but 
even then its fall cannot be long retarded. Examples 
are not wanting to support the distinction I have just 
made. 

I haye said above that civilisation tends to render 
the shocks which political revolutions cause in the 
social system both less violent and less frequent; I 
ought to add, that it also tends to make wars be- 
tween nations less frequent. We no longer have the 
idea that these scourges are necessary things, from 
which we can never extricate ourselves, but regard 
thesn as an evil inevitable, in the absence of those laws 
which ought to regulate the rights of nations, and of 
sufficient power to secure the execution of them. In 
the beginning of communities, the strongest threw 
himself on the weakest, to wrest from him privileges 
and wreak vengeance ; we find them renewing inces- 
santly the most unjust and bloody contentions, until 
the time when equitable laws finally regulated the 
rights of every one, and put a period to such violences. 
Alas I this deplorable state of early times is still our 
own, if we look to nations instead of individuals. In- 
deed, without going far back, have we not seen nations 
cast themselves on nations, and tear each other for the 
most fiivolous reasons ? — the feeble or the least active 
fell in these cruel struggles, and the injury is still so 
. recent, that we are yet scarcely aware of the extent 
of it. Far am I from wishing to cast odium on the 
warrior who exposes himself in defence of his country. 
His noble zeal deserves all our admiration, and has 
supplied the place of those protecting laws which 
ought to have defended him and his. But whilst 
groaning under a necessary evil, human nature should 
show the path of justice, in which it ought henceforth 
' to go. Let us allow the same rights to nations which 
we grant to individuals — let there be laws for one as 
for the other — and let there be some power great 
enough and sufficiently enlightened to execute them. 
We have latdy seen a judgment given by neutral 
nations in the case of a recent difierence between two 
others which had arms in their hands. This judgment 
has been carried into execution ; notification, citation, 
bodily restraint, none of the ordinary forms of justice, 
have been neglected. This event, which has not been 
sufficiently observed, and which has probably saved 
Europe from another struggle, indeed presents itself 
under appearances which are not very poetic to our 
imaginations, still warmed by the recitation of great 
deeds of arms, but it is not the less a real progress in 
the career of civilisation. 

CHAPTER II. 

ON THE ULTIMATE PROGRESS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
LAWS OF HUMAN DEVELOPBIENT. 

In this work I have only been able to present an 
incomplete sketch of the vast labour which still re- 
mains to be done ; but the difficulties were too nume- 
rous, and the materials which I had to work up too 
defective, for me to venture any farther into a terri- 
tory almost entirely new. This study, however, has 
too many attractions — ^it is connected on too many 
sides witii every branch of science, and all the most 
interesting questions in philosophy — to be long without 
zealous observers, who will endeavour to carry it far- 
ther and farther, and bring it more and more to the 
appearance of a science. At the same time, it will 
be very difficult to proceed on a safe course, before 
more information and more exact observations than 
we now possess, have been collected. The soUdity of 
the edifice must depend on the soundness of the ma- 
teriaL 

In researches of this nature, it will be necessary 
always to produce original documents with caution, 
point out their somrces, and give all the data which 
may lead us to appreciate their value. These docu- 



ments ought to be of stich a nature, that we can rigor- 
ously deduce the averages and limits between which the 
particular values lie. I have myself been more than 
once obliged to deviate from the course which I wish 
to see pursued by others, because, in order to render 
my ideas plain, I have been obliged to take the assist- 
ance of examples. 

It will be equally desirable, whenever numbers are 
used, and results deduced from them, that we cal- 
culate the probable degree of error carefully. It is 
not enough to possess materials ; it is also necessary 
to know the full value of them. One of the greatest 
defects of actual statistics is, that in the same line 
they present all the numbers indistinctly which can 
be collected, and make them concur to one result, 
without taking their importance or probable value 
into account. This confusion must necessarily pro- 
duce great obstacles to the progress of science, and 
cause dangerous errors to prevail for a long time. 

There is another research which deserves no less 
attention. It is not sufficient to perceive that an 
effect dei)ends on several causes ; it is extremely im- 
portant that we be able to assign the proper degree of 
influence of each of these causes: in bringing this 
work to a conclusion, I shall now employ myself ih 
demonstrating the possibility of finding a suitable 
measure for such an appreciation. 

In the first place, it is necessary to admit, as a 
principle, that where variable causes do not exist, 
the effects produced will constantly be the same ; and 
that the more variable the causes are, the effects will 
also generally vary within wide limits. Thus, sup- 
posing that human volition acts independently of all 
fixed laws, and in the most varied and irregular 
manner, we must necessarily find the effects produced 
presenting the greatest anomalies also, and differences 
varying within the widest limits. Now, it is these 
differences which it is desirable to examine and wea- 
sure. 

To define our ideas, let it be supposed that we want 
to examine if any general causes exist which modify 
the repression of crime ; in other words, which modify 
the severity with which the guilty are pmiished. We 
must necessarily have recourse to observations which 
have been very carefully collected ; and, if the annual 
results are not constantly the same, we shall be obliged 
to admit that the variations proceed either from errors 
of observation, from the influence of local causes, or 
from the influence of moral causes inherent in man. 
Going deeply into these researches, we really find that 
these elements vary according to time and place. Now, 
since the number of probable infiuential causes may 
be extremely great, it is proper to investigate them 
individually: it is in this manner that we are (at) 
first enabled to separate from our results the influ- 
ential causes depending on locality, aU our observa- 
tions being taken in the same country ; and that we 
may also eliminate the influential causes depending 
on periodicity of season, by carrying our researches 
over the whole year, whence we return to the appre- 
ciation of all the influential causes, taken sepa- 
rately. 

Uniting the statistical documents of the courts of 
assize in France for the six years before 1831, we 
find: — 



Years. 


Accused. 


Condemned. 


Repression. 


1825, 
1826, - 
1827, 
1828, - 
1820, 
1&30, - 


7.234 
6,088 
6,g-2» 
7,3!»6 
7.373 
6,962 


4504 
4348 
4236 
4551 
4475 
4130 


0-635 
0-622 
0-610 
0-615 
0-607 
0-593 


Average, - 


7.147 


4389 


0-6137 



This table shows us that the repression qC c.i:\s&s& 



I 
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in general, lioa licen annually decreasing, certainly 
not very much, but yet manifestly. Now. of the 
CKiwes influencine repreasioo, «omfl act in a const-"' 
and others in a variable manner. By virtne of 
former, the nnnil>eT 0*6137, which expresses the 
presiion of crimes in general. EhouM hare a constant 
viilue from one year to another ; by virtue of the oj:- 
tion of the Tariabh^ causes, the sonu! number would 
andergo greater or less modiflcations. I shall first be 
occupied with themeaauremeutof tbemfineDceof the 
constant causes. 

To give a better conception of my idea, I suppose 
an individual labouring under an aocusation ; as wo 
have just eeen. tlie chance of being condemned will be 
as G14 to 1000 ; tliis prob^ility should be understood 
in the most general sense, admitting that as yet 
know nothing of the nature of the crime, the age, 
the sei, of the accused, or of the slate of education, 
or any of the constaot ciuisos modifying the repres- 
sion of crime. But if we learn the &ct, that the accusa- 
tion is for a crime against perzuns, the probability ol 
being condenmed is allere'] ; indeed, experience proves 
that the repression of crimes against persons is less 
than that of crimes against property. In Frunoe, t^ 
average values have been from 0'477 to 0*665, for the 
six years previous to 1B3I. Thus tlie chances are 
only4TTin 1000 that the individual will be condemned 
when accused of crime against persons : 655, when 
the crime is one against property. The principal 
cause of this inei[uality appears to be, aa ^as been 
frequently remorlud, that we are averse to apply 
punishment vrhen it has a certain degree of severity, 
or appesis severe in proportion to Ihe crime ; this is 
especially (he case with i:rimes against persons.* 

The sex of the accused has, moreover, a marked 
influence over tbe represBion of crime: the severity is 
not so great towards femRles, .&11 these shades will 
be more erident on inspecting the following table, 
which points out the diflerent degrees of probahilily 
which exist of an accused person being condemned, 
according as the causes are iiivonrable or the con- 
trary:— 

PrebnhUity 
Btato of UiB AnDuseit PdrsfHi. nr boUiif 

pduddagBSDpsriDreilucatiaq. - - O'lW 



lit nnd write (mpcrftcll)-. 



Experience, therefore, prorea that the most influ- 
ential caose diminishing the repression of crime con- 
gIsU in the appeLirance of tbe cnminol hefbre the judge 
with tbe advantage of a siqierior education, which 
sopposaa a certain degree of affluence, and the ready 
means of making a dcft^oce. The most advantageous 
position an accused person can posaiblj' be in, is to be 
more than 30 years of age, a female, to have received 
a superior education, to appear under an accusation 
of a crime gainst person, and to come when cited, 
prevtoualy to being taken into custody j on the con- 
trary, tbe most disadvantageous state is to be under 
SO years of age, nnable to read or write, to l>e a man, 
and accused of crime against property, and not to be 
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to tlje piiDoiplp upon which the Bmsndt 
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which modify tile probability of being 
condemned, according to the state of the aecuaed per' 
son. iqipcar to me so evident^ as lo render it snper- 
lluous to insist on them. Such is not the case with Ui( 
degree of influence of these causes ; this esUmatiutt f| 
attended with difficulties. Beflecting upon it, it bt) 
appeared to me that, of all the nmnerical e'~— -*- 
subject fo variation, we might very easily etii 
iaiporlance nf the deiiialioua from Uie aeerage, a 
ptaiaiu'ii of llie caiuei mhich produce thtiB, iy ee 

t/iac lieviiitioas miih ihe aaonilude ^fihe a\ 

ahnost in this moonec that the first g _ 

irlio studied the theory of probabilitjes aa Bellied \ 
facts bearing upon man (and Buffoli, in parUcob^ 
have estimated the importance of a whole, fbc or"^ 
individual, by comparing it with what tbi* in4ivii~ 
possessed. 

AccDrdmg to this estimalian, it will be n 

to take the deviationsfromeachaf the ratios ci.. . 

above, and compare tliese with the numh» 0'6l4t 111 
measure of the repression in France, when wa do dl 
pay attention to any modifying cause i tha re^eett^ 
magnitude of the deviations will give thia nmtii 
their importance, and consequently that of tlie a 
which produce them, e&b^Ca being considered m {wat 
portional to their causes. Let us suppose, tot CKsmpll^ 
that we seek to ascertain the value of the Nbpectirv 
influences which are exercised on ' ' ' 



of the repceasi 

differences between these numbers and ..._ „ 

average, 0*614, are 0*214 and 0-03S. From what 
been said, the importance of these diflerenoeft 
the causes which produce them, will be ^ ant 
or otherwise, 0*348 and 0-062. From this we peiceif ; 
that a superior educatiou has five times the in " 
wliich bemg b woman has, in dimuushing tdie — r.^- 
simi of crimebefore tiie tribimals. The fbUowiog tilbli 
presents the degrees of infiueoce of the difi^^it cause! 
modifying the repression of crime, and has |j««n uib' 
culated upon tlie same bases 



Sr.» 




Thus, (IS I have trendy obserTLil theM i« not I 
suse which has more influenoe in varying tlw np 
ion of crime, than the reluctance or aoo-appeftni 
of the accused to answer charges. The preceding ti 
does not merely possess the adrantnge Is afaowing \ 
dearly, but also shows tlie degree of infiueode of 
A.use producing it. 

And here there is a question of anotbei 
ow far those eitusea may l)e regarded i 
hich have now been pointed out. For, 
in say tliat they are ahsoiutely cooslBBt; it tnn 
shown that tha results which tiiey prodttce otM 
■'- -une from year to year. Kow, thia it wfaat 
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not take place: the deviations £rom the average, 
which we have taken as constant quantities, annually 
undergo slight modifications, which we have attri- 
hated to vanabh causes: these modifications are in 
general very small, when we only take a small num- 
her of years into account ; hut still it is necessary to 
notice them. The repression of crime in general, for 
•example, has not heen constantly of the value 0*614 
during the six years which have fumislied the ele- 
ments of our calculations ; small annual differences 
hav« been observed, and the repression, in its great- 
est deviations from the average, more and less, has 
been 0*635 and 0*593 ; the deviations are consequently 
0*021 and 0*021 ; and consequently their ordinary 

SI 

value is •— -, or 0*034. Thus the variable causes 
64 

whidi have produced alterations of the degree of re- 
pression, have had, in their maximum and minimum 
of energy, influences which have equalled or even sur- 
passed uie influences of some causes which we have 
been considering as constant To have a juster idea 
of the variable causes, it will be proper to examine 
the effects which they have annually produced on 
each of the elements considered above. The follow- 
ing tables win supply us with data on this subject : — 



Cauaee which Modify R^reseion. 



Yean. 


Repression of Crimes 


Repression. 


f 

against 
Persons. 


against 
Property. 


Men. 


Women. 


1825, 

1826, - - 

1827, 

1028, - - 

1829, 

1830, - 


0-46 
0-51 
0-50 
0-47 
0-46 
0-46 


0-66 
0-67 
0-65 
0-66 
0-65 
0-64 


• * 

0-C3 
0^2 
0-G3 
0-62 
0-61 


• ■ 

0-60 
0-60 
0-57 
057 
0-54 


ATcrage, 


0-477 


0(555 


0722 


0-576 



Tears. 


Repressicm in 
Individuals 

A 


Repression. 


f 

under 
30 Years. 


... ^ 

above 
30 Years. 


Not 
Appearing. 


Appeared 

to stand 

Trial. 


1826, 

1827, - - 

1096, 

1829, - - 

1830, 


0-64 
0-64 
0-64 
0-62 
061 


0-60 
0-58 
0-58 
0-59 
0-58 


0-03 
0-97 
0-97 
0-97 
0-96 


0-49 
0-45 
0-40 
0-50 
0-48 


Average, - 


0«3 


0-586 


0-96 


0-479 





Repression in Individuals 

A 


Tears. 


unablo 

to Read 

or Write. 


able to 
Read and 
Write im- 
perfectly. 


able to 
Read and 
Write well. 


who had a 

Superior 

Education. 


1828, 


/)-63 
0-63 
0-62 


0-62 
0-60 
0-58 


0-56 
0.55 
0-52 


0-35 
0-48 
0-37 


Awrage, • 


©'627 


0-60 


0-543 


0-40 



These difiTerent tables teach us that the greatest 
variatiiHis which any of the constant causes modify- 
ing the repression of crime have undergone, have 
scarcely exceeded the value of the intensity even of 
these causes: or, in other terms, that in the very 
circumstances most unfavourable to observation, the 
effects of constant causes have been but little effaced 
by the effects of variable and accidental causes. We 
shall be enabled to judge better on this point by the 
fi^owing table, which discriminates fox us the im- 
portance of the greatest deviations which the causes 
n)(9dMjwg j«ffwmf3iD. have presented in each of the 
cases above eiraiiiuerated : — 



The aocnsed has a superior education, - 

appears to answer diaige, - 
is prosecuted for crime against) 

person, - - - - / 
is able to read and write well, 
is a female, .... 
is upwards of 30 years of age, 
is able to read and write imper-t 

fectly. - - - - J 
is without any designation, 
is a male, .... 
is unable to read or write, 
is under 90 years of age, 
is prosecuted for crime against 

property, . . - 
does not appear when cited, • 



} 



Diflferenoe from 
the Average. 


Less. 


Greater. 


0-200 
0-060 


0-125 
0H»6 


0-069 


0-035 


0-031 
0K)42 
0-024 


0-042. 

0-062 

0Ktt7 


0033 


0-A33 


0-034 
0i)I3 
0-005 
0016 


0-034 
0-019 
0011 
0-082 


0-039 


0-018 


0010 


0-031 



I have always reasoned on the hypothesis that our 
results were founded on so great a number of obser- 
vations, that nothing fortuitous could affect the value 
of the averages : but tliis is not the case here. Some 
results are deduced from observations which are yet 
small in number, and we know thftt, all things being 
equal, the precision of results increases as the square root of 
tlie number of observations. This is espiecially applicable 
to any thing concerning the repression (punishment) 
of the accused persons who have received a superior 
education. The values obtained are deduced from a 
small number of observations, and the deviations from 
the average of them have consequently been greater ; 
now, by employing the method of the smallest squares, 
I have found that the accuracy of the numbers 0*400 
and 0*6 137, previously obtained for repression in ge- 
neral, and for repression exercised in particular against 
the accused who have received a superior education, 
is in the ratio of 00870 to 0*0075, or as 11 to 1. 

In separating, pursuant to the preceding observa- 
tions, what is purely fortuitous in the deviations 
from the averages, so that we may only ccmsider 
the causes which have had a greater or lesser regu- 
larity of influence on the repression of crime, I think 
that we may pretty nearly represent their influence 
by 0'034. These deviations are such that it is easy 
to perceive that the repression of crime has gradually 
diminished. Now, this progressive diminution must 
have its causes ; and one of them, undoubtedly the 
most influential, is pointed out in the Compte Giniral 
de V Administration de la Justice CrimineUe en France 
pendant V Annie 1830 ; — " Six years have passed away 
since the Comptes Geniraux of the administration of 
criminal justice have been published. During the 
former half of this period (1825, 1826, and 1827), 
the lists of the jury were formed according to the 
rules laid down in the code of criminal instruction 
(instruction crtminelh); during the second half (1826, 
1829, and 1830), these lists have been made according 
to the law of the 2d of May 1827, which has changed 
the basis of juries, and called a greater number of 
citizens to ful^l its duties. By taking the totality of 
the results of the accusations during the entire period 
of six years, as well as during each part of it, and by 
comparing these different results, we find that the 
only difference betwixt juries formed according to the 
code of criminal advice, and those which the legis- 
lature has subsequently made, is this, that the latter 
class appear to have a slight tendency to look upon 
accusations less severely. The proof of this assertion 
is found in the following table : — 





Totality of Accusations. 


Years. 


Acquitted. 


Ck>ndemned to Punishments. 




Ignominious. 


Correctional. 


1825.1826,1827,1828,1 
1829, and 1830, ^ 
1820, 1886, and 1887, 
1828. 1829, and 1830, 


0-39 

0-98 
0-39 


0-38 

0-41 
* 0-36 


0-23 

0-21 
0-26 
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In a few years we shsU be entlbled to compare these 
condiuioni with those resulUng tmm the declBiatioDs 
of tie present juries, whose constituent elements hare 
been ftulher enlarged hy the reduction of the electoral 
fiwichiiG, and who at present only pianouoce con- 
(temnation with a m^ority of floren voices." 

Thus the preceding table shows us that not only 
the numlier of acquittals ha diminiBlied, but even the 

Eunishments awarded have been less severe: there 
are been fewer ignoraiilioUH and more correctional 

riiis observation on the tendency to voluo aecusn- 
tions more leniently, presents itself with a still greater 
d^ree of probability when we examine the nature of 
tlie crimes in detail: it la there, especially, that we 
can see If they have recoiled more readily from the 
applicBtion of punishmeiita, on account of tlitir seve- 
rity. We find, in effect, that condemuntlonB to death 
have diminished very nrnnifeatly. The Bame obser- 
vations recur when we make the distinction between 
crimes agftinst persons end property; aptoof of which, 
also, ia found in the following; table ;— 







Prapwtr, 


Y... 


1 
1 




1 


Crmdcmned Id 
Pnntaliment- 




'S^! 


u'o™." 


Isilom!. 


tConaL 


insa.M.n., 

98.19,31), 

iims'.m'.x, 


2 


1M(B 


thSO 


3 


z 


s 
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On both hands we see fewer condcmuations, and 
the condeninatjons are less severe.* It appears, ^erc- 
fbre, to be probable, that some causes exist, whatevei 
may be their nature, which have had an influence 
in France in slightly diminishinj; the repression i 
crime : time wiU show us better if we are to aeelt fi 
one of the causes of this in the intrndiirtion of ths 
law which has chaiiprd tliL- cou^dtutiun of the juri 
aod also if this cjihsc in riiiLilf. IT. wivir the cat 
may be, it is veiy evMiiit tliat I In' r.in-i.-: which froni 
year to your have niodLtii.il ihi.' i-i;ini.'H!.iuii of crime in 
general, have had a ;vi.-ii:lLt;r iiiHuciiui: than the coo" 
Btant caiiBcs vhieh modify it necording to the nnture 
of the crimes : for, still preserving the two established 
periods, we find that the flrat-mentiuned causes have 
had the effect of producing, on an average, only two 
or three additional acquittals out of 100 accusations, 
taken promiacuously [ while the second causes have 
almost inTariably produced eighteen acquittals more 
for accusations ot crimes against persona than for 
those against property. This indeed has been already 
seen, when comparing the two tables given above. 

I have hinted that the change introduced in the for- 
mation of juries was perhaps not the sole cause which 
had modiQed the repression of eriine: and, indeed, I 
think that the events of 1830 have not been without 
some influence on this matter. The repression, foi 
orime in general, ia at that period much less than dur- 
ing the other years, and this conjecture gnins atill more 
weight when we enter into the consideration of de- 
tails. Thus, out of the twelve modi^ng causes which 
have been pointed out, the repression for this year 
has presented nine minima, and the three other values 
approach tiieir minima very nearly. Indeed, it i 
tural to suppose, that, to those causes which might 
then predispose to indulgence, there woidd also be 
oddea apprehensions of ii^vidunl saftity, foara of re- 
action, and other causes which ore developed in tlic 
heart of man in the midstof political agitation. Gene- 
rally speaking, a revolution ought to produce a greater 

» Soj (lie eoinpfci GeHcrouXrforOieii^ptcii'lon uf laiLh erlmc \n 



or less modification of _...._ _ . 
tem. and especially in what relates 

1 shidl here observe, that ennlogous efli^cts have also 
been observed in Belgium, where a revolution took 
place at the same period. The results of tlie repres- 
sion of crime for this country are eufficienUy interest- 
ing to find a place here. 



ts also less local &an tbab 



Tills table shows ua that the degreo 

1830 was weaker than during the other yeais) 

difference is horc even more sensible, for the meai 

of its importance is 0-075, wliilst in Fraiice itvtt 

0'03* j but our revolution V 

of France, and the provisioui „ 

Another observation which must strike ■» 
mining this table is, that the repression has in 
been much higher in Bclgimn than in Fnoi 
respective values have been on an average (M 
0614, nearly as 4 to 3. This great dispn^iirliim te 
owing to thk circumstance, lliat, up to that time, tbo 
jury had not been instituted in Belgium, altitongh thff 
people were governed by similar criminal laws i inT 
these numbers may, 1« a certain degree, pve ui fll 
meitsurc of the inmience exercised on the fitte ef h 
accused person, in cose of his apjiearing before jt „. 
or before a jury. Now that the institution of jury il 
established in Oelgium, we shall be still better esablr' 
to appreciate its inflncuce, from the moditicationawUi 
it may produce in the repreeaion of crime 

I have presented the circumstances bearing oi .^^ 
pression with some detail, that I may give a beth* 
idea of the Tight in which I view the poaubilil^cl 
measuring the influence of causes. I shall now " " 
the results of the calculutions which I have obt 
for other elemouta of the aocial system, and thmr 
proiimatioo will lead us to very remarkaWe 
sions. I have been careful to jioint out the yean i 
which the maxima and minima of the deviatiouH hai 
occurred, by the side of the degree of " 
these deviations. 
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lorliiUaiu, and cspedaUy oT tlWMl; 
', la soaalblr gnnter fgr DdgliBB It 
m th« crlnuautimco tba, duifocl 

Ian of Uie trlbunalB bnrtDc bcoi ■ 
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Differed. 


Epochs. 




m™ 


u^ 


Of Mm. 


Of mn. 


pmperty. 


'"•"^■•'.""1 

for crimes sgainm 


n'<uifl 


IHHJ 

u-wa 

0-125 


insi 


1830 


Dcalhs, .... 
IWaniiw™, - - - - 


m? 



The two preceding tables deraoiiBtrflte clonrly diffU- 
rent facte, whith I ehall aucceasively examine. 

In the first place, by only regarding the fncta them- 
atJves, ami without having regard to the infiuence nf 
cnitses taken individually, we see that, among the 
elementa observed, the least variitble ore the atftture 
oT man and tlie repression of oiime (or the severity 
whichQiG tribunals display in puuiahmente); we after- 
wards see. in the adjoining lines, the fnciEity which 
man ehows lo eommit crime, and the facility with 
which he reproduces bis kind, or dies. Thus, whatever 
be the determining motives of bis actions, in point of 
fact, they modify no more the numtwr of deaths than 
the number of births, or even the number of crimes 
which annually scotirge snciety-l Marriages also take 
place with regularity, but their number v^es at the 
same Viiae within wider limits thaa the preceding 
elements; the same has been the cose with the receipts 
and expenses of the Belgic treasury ; but no element 
has undergone greater voriattons than the price of 
lye and wheat 

la passing, we shall observe, that the prices of grain 
have a very close (_iiroite) relation to every thing bear- 
ing on the other elements. Thus, in the years 181G 
and 1817, the prices of grain were very high, and mar- 
riages numerous ; nn the other hand, it was the snme 
with births. It wonid appear as if the masimDra of 
deaths should also have taken place in this year, in 
place of the minimum.which we observe in the towns, 
in 1816. Examining the numhera for 1817 attentively, 
we really find that they will form maxima for town 
and country, if we consider the increase of tiie popu- 
lation, another influential cause, which it is easy to 
calculate. The minimum would then be carried to 
1 824, which is the period when pmins were at the 
lowest price, and which year was followed by u year 
of very great flTiitfiilneas of women both in tiivm and 
country. 

Taking notice of the annua! increase of the popula- 
tion, which has been considerable in Belgium, we find 
values which closely resemtile those furnished by 
France; we find, moreover, that the year 1817 pre- 
sents the miuimam of mnrria^^s and Inrths, both for 
town and country, and, at the same time, the nioii- 
mnm irf deaths, both for town and country. 

It is (o be observed, that the maximum of the 
number of marriages has tnkcn place in 1815, 
withstanding the increase of the population in subse- 
quent years. This year, whicli brought the wan 
disasters of the empire to a close, allowed a great 
nnmber of young men to return home ; and, being 
attended by pence, gave rise to many new establish- 
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We may further see, from the preceding numbers, 
that a residence in town or country has not manifested 

well-marked infloence in varying (lie elements we 
Eve now been considering. 

Until uow, I have omitted the influence of Benson 
and time of the day ; yet it may be interesting to 
know the respective influences of annual and diurnal 
periods, which I have eliminated to the extent of my 
present materials, carrying my observations to annual 
average results. 

To ascertain the influence of an annual period, I 

shall compare the average results obtained for each 

month, and. as liitlierto. 1 shall value the importance 

" tlie maximum deviation ftom the average, whether 

the aide of starplus or the reverse. This calculation 

■es the following results. Those for birtJis and 
deaths relate to Belgium, the others are calculated for 
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What must strike ns at flrst is, that the influence 
season only has more effect in causing the elements 
relating to man to vary (those at least which I have 
considered), than all the united influences of nature 
and of men have hod in causing variations of the ave- 
ri^^ annual results during the same period. Tlieie 
monthly variations take place, moreover, in the most 
regular manner, as I have elsQwhere eliown. To fhrm 
an idea of the influence of tLe seasons, compared with 
tlie combined influences of nil the causes operating to 
modify the annual results, I shnll take the same ele- 
ments and compare the extremes within which the 
greatest deviations to one side or another have been 
comprised, and I shall assume as unity the stun of 
the diflerences of each annual average. It will lie 
understood that here the conclnsions are deduced IVom 
the same observattona, classed cither according to 
years or months ;— 






miul. Monlhly. 






Thus, the reaiilta taking place in diflferent years 
have varied less than those produced by sensons, and 
the respective influences of the causes which ^ve rlso 
to them, as concerns the movement of population, ore 
more dissimilorin the country than in town. We may 
remark, in genenil, that the country is, physically 
speaking, more easily acted upon than towns, and that 
tlie cleviations from the average tJicre have greater 
values, undoubtedly because more hold is given to 
modifying causes of different kinds. 

The epochs at which the maxuna and minima take 
place have also very singular relations. Thus, deaths 
and crimes against property are more numerous in 

* M. L*Avocst Gucrry liai ^vePi In the Amiala iVHirffiMe for 
April laaDi some dTswJngi ((tecrint) . . - 

Ihe KiHins on phTsiQloilcal pheiuBneM : it 1» to be grmlly 



according to wblcbUw^ \u.-<Q'\i«&-Kal!ic. 
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winter, in consequence of the ngoun of the 
and the prirutioaa to which man is iubjectei]. Crimea 
Bgtunst peraon ore mora frequent at periods when the 
passions are moat Ja farce, and when mental aliena- 
tion manifests itaelf with the greatest intensity. 

As to the diiirnal period, it ig to be regretted that 
calculations sje stDI wanting to enable na to appre- 
ciate its decided influence on the human speciee, 
From, tho numbers which I have obtained for Brus- 
Bcla, births appear to be more numerous during night 
than in the day time. The deviation &omttic average 
both on the side of snrplus and the reverse, amounts 
to 0'114.* M. Buek has since arrived at the same 
results foe the city of Humburg, and ibund the ratio 
ta be 0-136. M, Villerme himself, at the Hospice de 
la Maternite in Paris, has ohtained Bimihur results. 
The deviatiooa are more important when we compare 
the diffbrent hours of the day gepaTBlely. M. Guerry, 
in the AiuialeB d'Hggiint for January igsi, has pce- 
Eentcd some researches on the influence of the difK^r- 
ent parts of the day on suicide by suspension ; and be 
has found, during a period of 14 years, that the greatest 
number of cases have taken place between the hoars 
of B and B o'clock in the morning, and the fewest 
her between 12 at noon and 2 in the aftemooo. 
deviations, more and less, have been in relative impor- 
tance OS the numbers 0'62q and 0'GI4: these devia- 
tions arc considerable, compared with those hitherto 
observed. 

It is sufficiently apparent, that the smallest period, 
that of the day. has still greater Influence than ttie 
monthly period (which depends oi ' 
Masons), and consequently more influence thi 
totality of the causes, which produce variations betwixt 
the average results of one year and another— always 
supposing It to be understood, that these average 
resnlts are not deduced fhjm too lai^e a number of 
years, during which the men observed may have com- 
pletely changed, so as in a manner to present a dif- 
jbreut social condltiou. 

If we now sum up what lias been said, we may de- 
duce the following conclusions : — 

1st, The regular and periodii: causes, which depend 
either on the annual or diurnal period, produce eOects 
on society which are more sensible, and which vary 
within wider limits, than the combined laai-periodic 
efffeots annually produced by the concurrence of all 
the other causes operatiug on todety ; in other terms, 
tho social system, in its present state, appears to he 
more dissimilar to itself in the course of one year, 
or even in the space of one day, than daring two 
consecuUvc years, if we have reference to the increase 
of the population. 

Sd, The dtumof -period leems t^ exercise a semc- 
what stronger influence than the annual period, at 
least so ^ as births ore concerned. 

3d, The annuel period produces more sensible effects 
in tlie country than in town ; and this appears '- "■- 
the case with those causes in general which te 
modify the fhcts relatmg to man. 

4th, The price of grain has a very marked influence 

I on the elements of the social system ; and although 

we still want sufficient data io appreciate the compa- 

I ralive values of tins influence, yet we may very safely 

rwige it among the causes operating most energetically. 

Stli, If we wished to class, according to our ohser- 

vationa, the elements relating to man in on order which 

ahould indicate the degree of variation to which they 

are subject, we ahonld flnd the succession as fullows, 

commencing with the least variable .■—The atatore of 

innnj therepresslonofcrime.orthedegreeDf severity 

•with whicli it is punished ; the births i the propensity 

I to crime, or tho facility with which it is committed ; 

deaths ; marriages ; receipts and expenses of the trea- 

•nryi and, flnally. the prices of grain. 



Thns man commita crime with at lewt ■• mod 
regalarity as is observed in births, deaths, or n 
riogea, and with more regularity than the rece 
and expenses of the treasury take place. But n 
of the elements which concern him. and which h 
been calculated in our table, vary within, wider limiU 
than the prices of groin. 

From what has been said, we may draw tl 
following principal conclusions i — 

Since the price of groin is one of the most iofiueij 
tial causes operating on the mortality and reprodoft 
tion of the human species, and since, at the presen 
day, tliis price may vary within the widest lindte, j 
is the province of the foresight of governments t 
diminish as much as possible all the causes which il" 
duce these great variations in prices, and conaeq 
in the elements of the social system. 

On the other hand, since the crimes wUcli a 
nually Committ<id seem to be a necessary result of ad 
social organisation, and since the number of tl ~ 
cannot diminish without the causes which Ind 
them undcrgomg previous modification, it is the i 
vince of legtslators to ascertain these canses,'aiu 
remove them as fiir as possible : they have the pi 
of determining the budget of crime, as weU as the rt> 
ceiptsaudexpensesofthetreaaury. Indeed, ekperientt 
proves OB cleariy as possible the truth of this ooinioif^ 
which at first may appear paradoxical, vi^ tnat «' 
citfy prepares crime, and Oie 9111% are cn^ Me vulrM- 
menta &p tdaeh il U eim^led. Hence it htLppens that 
the unfbrtunate person who loses his head on tliB 
scaffbid, or who ends his life in prison, u In Midi 
manner an expiatory victim for society. His ciinll 
is tlie result of the circumstances in wluch he fa Ibnid 
placed: the severity of his chastisement ll peihM 
another result of it However, when matten h^ 
come to this point, the punishment is no len a nmva 
sary evil, were it only as a preventive mea 
only be desirable that tho other means of prereotia 
" ight aflerwardfl become sufficiently efflcodous T^^ 

not to be oblijied to have recourse to " " 



ing, viz., Ikal m 

Hiat it more and more 

the different liements relatmg to man OKlOate. The: 
knowledge is difihsed, BO much the more do Uie d. 
tions from the average disappear ; and the mor^ 1 
sequently, do we tend to approach that which fa b. 
tiful, that which is good. The perfectibility of 

human species results as a necessary conieqneiice fi 

all our rescarchea. Defects and monstrodtJea dlfnlF 
pear more and more from the physical world j the tn- 
quency and the severi^ of diseases are combated Wift 
more advantage by tho progress of medical odBOWi 
the moral qualities of man experience not less »enf"" 
improvements ; and the Cirther we advance, the 
are great politic overthrows and wars (tiie 
of humani^) to be fbared, either in thrar " 
eflecta or in their ultimate consequences. 

It would seem at first sight that the floe uti __ 
literature must suSer from this state of thingB, Iteif 
it be true that individual peculiarities tend to dll^ 
pear more and more, and that nations aasnnw a 
greater resemblance to each other, whatever is meet 
picturesque in society and in the aspect of diflfereol 
parta of the globe, ought insensibly to disappear. Even 
daring the last half century, and within the limits of 
Europe alone, we see how great the tendency is fat 
people to lose their national character and he onialgl* 
mated in one common type : yet nature will alwin 
ba 80 prodigiously varied, that the talented man a-iH 
never have to fear lest tho source of tho pictnresqH 
be exhausted; on tho contrary, he every day * '' 
for himself new sources from which his •"■"-5- 
uiay take the noblest and most elevated 
id bring out tieasurcs unkooira ta bis. 
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APPENDIX— CONTAINING THE ADDITIONS MADE BY THE AUTHOR (M. QUETELET) TO THE GEBICAN 
TRANSLATION OF HIS WORK, PUBLISHED AT STUTTGART IN 1838, BY DR V. A. RIECKE. 



No. I. 
ADDITION TO THE INTRODUCTION. 

Extraott from the JButtetin de VAcadimie Royale des 
Sciences et BeUes Lettres de Bruxelles : 1835. No. 8. 

K. QuETELET communicated the other day to the 
academy several statistical notices published by the 
lEVendi government, confirming more and more the 
ideas expressed by him regarding the constant return 
ci Ibe same phenomena in every thing having a re- 
ference to the physical and moral man, provided so- 
ciety undergoes no violent change : — ^First, It may be 
seen from documents which refer to the recruiting of 
the French army, that annually nearly the same num- 
ber of young men liable to serve as conscripts must be 
exempted on account of a deficiency in fingers and in 
teeth ; cm accoimt of deafness, goitres, lameness, dis- 
eases of the bones, weak constitution, insufficient size 
of body ; or on account of being the first-bom, or 
of being orphans, or sons of widows, blind people, &c. 
Just as constant appear the numbers of young people 
who are able to read and write, and those who have 
received no instruction; the number of those self- 
mutilated in order to avoid military service, &c. From 
the following table, it will be more evident in what 
degree conditions which appear to depend on entirely 
accidental causes have a constant recurrence. It is 
an accurate extract from a Beport to the King, lately 
publii^ied in France, regarding the recruitment of the 
army :♦ — 

Nmnber of Young Men in France who have been excused 
MJUtazy Servioe on account of Bodily Infirmities. 



Oauaes of Unfitness. 


1831. 


1832. 


1833. 


Wanting fingers, •> - . 


752 


647 


743 


^ teeth, 


1,304 


1,243 


1,392 


Dea£aes8 and dumbness, • 


830 


736 


725 


Loss of other limbs or organs, - 


1,605 


1,630 


1,580 


Goitres, - - - - 


1,126 


1,231 


1,298 


Iiameneas, ... 


949 


912 


1,049 


Other deformities. 


8,007 


7.630 


8,494 


Diseases of bones, 


782 


617 


667 


Short-sighted, 


948 


891 


920 


Other aflSsotionB of the eyes, - 


1,726 


1,714 


1,839 


Itoh, (?) .... 


11 


10 


10 


Soaldhead, - 


749 


800 


794 


Lmrosy, .... 
Other cutaneous diseases, 


57 
937 


19 
983 


29 
895 


Sorofulous afllBctions, 


1,730 


1,539 


1,272 


AiTeotiona of chest, 


561 


423 


359 


Hernia, . - - - 


4,044 


3,579 


4,222 


Epilepqr (falling sickness), • 


463 


367 


342 


DifTerent other diseases, - 


9,168 


9,058 


10,286 


Weakness of constitution, 


11,783 


9,979 


11,259 


InaufBdent size of body, - 


15,935 


14,962 


15,078 


Amount of whole class of certain age, 


295,978 


277,477 


285,805 



M. Quetelet further mentions, that he knows, from 
sources to be depended on, that not only the number 
of letters delivered at the post-office of Paris remains 

* Ckmpte rendu au Roi, p. 128 and 129. Similar examinations 
take place in the kingdom of Wirtemburg, and, as in the above 
case, the results form a source of valuable materials for medical 
Btatistios; 



nearly the same every year, but that also every year 
nearly the same number of letters are found, which 
have been forgotten to be sealed, or which could not 
be delivered in consequence of illegible handwriting, 
or insufficient addresses, &c. &c For a long time 
he had endeavoured to prove, that society pays a 
fearful budget to crime, which perhaps shows a greater 
regularity than the financial budget : and in a work 
which he lately published — " An Attempt at the 
Natural Philosophy of Society" — he felt himself en- 
titled to say, that if the statistical details published 
by the government were also to make mention of 
those crimes the perpetrators of which have re- 
mained unknown, their occurrence would not be less 
regular. This supposition has actually found a com- 
plete confirmation in our country, in the reports 
made to the minister of justice, and which will be 
published forthwith. There exists too strict a con- 
nexion between the phenomena presented by society, 
and between the causes of which they are the efiectis, 
to be neglected any longer by the philosopher and 
statesman; and, without doubt, the science which 
has this study for its object, will occupy, in course 
of time, a high rank in the scale of human know- 
ledge. 



*»* » t<»*»*»*r***»if* 
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ADDITION TO THE SECOND DIVISION OP THE FIBST BOOK. 
Influence of the Seasons upon Births. 

M. Ramon de la Sagra, in his History of the Island 
of Cuba,* has given a comparative view of the number 
of births of the white and coloured population in 
Havanna, according to the months of the year. From 
the ciphers we reprint here, it will be seen how much 
geographical latitude modifies the results which we 
have observed in our climates, although the place 
mentioned is situated in the northern hemisphere. 
The following ciphers include the observations of five 
years, from 1825 to 1829 :— 





Births. 


Months. 


Among 


Coloured 






the White 
Population. 


Population. 


TotaL 


Janua)7, 


624 


708 


1,327 


February, - 


573 


596 


1,169 


March, - 


600 


627 


1,227 


April, 


636 


638 


1,274 


May, 


634 


651 


1,285 


June, . - - 


669 


620 


1,279 


July, 


661 


698 


1.359 


August, 


694 


741 


1,435 


September, 


736 


760 


1,496 


October, 


772 


736 


1,508 


November, 


713 


706 


1,419 


December, - 


700 


774 


1.474 


Total, 


8002 


8250 


16,252 



* Historia Economico-Politica y Estadistioa dela Isla de Cuba, 
p. 36. llavanna: 1831. 4to. 
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Actording to tliis talilc, the greateitt number of 
births in HuTajmah occurs in October, end the fuweat 
between Febniary and Miiy. This is nearly the 
opposite of that diatribution of births for the BeaaoBB 
obserred in Europe. 



M. Ciuper coraniiuiicateB, iu his excellent vrork on 
the Belationa of Mortality (Die Wahrsckeinlichc Le- 
htntdaaer da J/enwAen, ffc.'), " The probable Duration 
of Human lifei" p. 51, the following rcaulta relative 
to the mortality d women nt child-birth in the Pnia- 
Bian monarchy. There were — 



If fiftra tills number of birtlis the regulnr rttcurring 
nnmber of twi[is luid (ripleta, amounting to about 
94,000, are deducted, it follows tliat of lOB women in 
child-bed, one died. According to Lubbock, there 
died in the ten years, from 1818 to 182", only one 
woman in child-bed ofl 17. 



M. Quetelct communicated, In coDseqaence of a 
paper tranamitted by M. Tillerme on the populntjon 
of Great Britain, the following accouots regarding the 
mortality in Bdgium ;— " Science has of late biiwi 
enriched by aeveral important works * on the atatls- 
tica of Britain, eapecinlly on the relations of mortality 
in tlutt country. The difi^nt ducoments they con- 
tain have con&^ed most distinctly a fact which I 
have for some time believed to exist, and which ought 
to have been pointed out by MM. Villerme and Fran- 
Vols d'lvemois — the fact, namely, that the population 
of Britain has not so great a daim aa commonly sup- 
poKd to a mudi smaller mortality than the other 
statea of Europe. 

I have already observed, in a paper which was read 
to tile Itoyal Academy of Sciences at Paris,! that in 
Britain, for every two chiidren there are only to be 
found three individuals above fifteen yeara of age, 
and in the United Slates even leweriwhilat in France, 
Sweden, and Belgium, at least four are to be found. 
Indeed, thia disproportion principally arises from the 
rapid increase ctf population, aa it subaisted of late in 
Britain and the United Statea. Moat of the children 
who are the fruit of thia grtat dci-olopmcnt of terti- 
lity not yet being far advanced in the career of life, 
the number of adult individuals resulting from them 

* Tlie prlnofiwl works iiro :— 

AMtaoli dT tbg Answ^n ktA ItiliiniB, lea. B; HIckmsn, 



must 1)0 proportionally si .,_..__ 

respondent, as member of the French Institute, h(._ 
considered the queation under another point of view. 
This genHeman has, in a paper on the population of. 
Great Britiin,* compared Hickman's tables of morta- 
lity for England, those of Duvillard for Pruncc, a; ' 
those I have puUisbed for Belgium (the one in ii , 
Amaain de TObtervatoire, the other in a nuunucri^ 
paper rend at a meeting of the Academy for Moiw 
and Folidcal Science at Paris) ; it results fttim thi» 
comparison, that the 'probable duration of ' 

children at their birth, is in Great Britain about twft 
years longer than in Belgium.' With individuals ot 
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that a person may live ir _ 
from 1 to 3 years longer than individuals of the is 
age bom and brought up in Britain. Further, thf, 
probability of the duration of life with individuala fioati 
30 lo 40 years of age is in both conntrios precise^ 
the same ; and only at the age of 45 the probaUB 
duration of life is somewhat more iu fhvonr of tht^ 
English than of the Belgians; but tlie difflreDce. 
amounts at most to only one year. In the face of tlieM' 
facta, fhjra which it is evident that the njortalityla 
Britain is not lower than in Belginm, it appears very 
probable that life, at the moment of birth, in the fir- 
mer is the safer possession than iu the latter, where, 
with the cliiid of one year old, the probable durjttion 
of life is at least for a year and a half longer than in 
England -, and that on the other Bide of ^le channel 
there dies every year 1 in 49, whilst in Belgium, a 
cording to the results of the years from 1825 to 183 .. 
the proportion of deaths in relation to the populatioit 
is about 1 to 43 years, because every where, o ' 
annual dsatli for 40 or 41 inhabitants is a low morl 
lity, at least when tlie country in question is ol 
pretty large size. Herein, also, are to be finind m 
reasons to eonaider the list of mortality for E „ .^ 
more cspcdally regarding those for young childm 
as incomplete. 

To fiuQlitate forming an opinion on this Butyec^i 
M. Villermf has compared the tables of popiUa&n 
for England and Belgium,! concluding from his t 
tliat there is a marked advantage in favour of '. 
gium, which proportionally has fewer children, 
keeps them better, and has proportionally more grows 
up individuals. It will be, moreover, advisnUte, aa 
have already observed, to pay attention to the ' ~ 
increasing population in England, which 
to place that country in a less favourable p 
ours. According to Duvillard, the cipher . . 
are on the whole less favourable than tiiow of 
gium and England. 

MM. Hayer and Lombard have of late also ( 
pared the mortality of Geneva with that of Sel^ 
and France :{ it results from their investigatacniB 
in the two latter countries the nnmber of deatl 
the first year of Ufe are far more numerous Uia 
Geneva. The following are the prinupal remi: 
the comparison which they have made regordiiit 
probable duration of life between the three cmnl ^^ 
proceeding on the base of their tables of mcoialitn 
imd on those of Duvillord and my ow- ' ="~- - ^" 
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From thia comparison, the advantage in the corif, 
period of life ia on the side of Geneva ; but at Iho tge 
-'- tiM 
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tiflc men of Geneya observed, tliat if 90 yean were 
to be laJten aa the eitreniE oM age, the proportion of 
iudividuJs of thi» age to the number of births would 
be the sUndard for longeTity. ThuB, we shaU find— 
in Geneva. 0-0063 for males. 0-0113 for females ; ave- 
Mge, 0-0089 1 ill Belgium, O'OOHS : in England, from 
the afficial tables &om 1813 to 1830. only O'OOOfl. It 
foUowE, fhini the preceding comparisonii, that Belgium, 
with regard to its mortality, does not labour imder 
any digadTantage when compared with England and 

regard to the nmrtalily of children. 
Ko. V. 

183Sioia30. 

On Uie whole, we possesa few noticei on tlie mor- 
tality of Europeans who have lived wilMn degrees 
of latitude differing much from their nntural climate. 

tho kindness of A. M'CuIloch, Esq., of the War-Office, 

tician, to whom we owe very interesting investiga- 
tions, obsert-es, that hitherto it has been possible to 
arrive at results only somewhat correct retarding 
children and females :— 


IAN, 111 1 

The mean mortality (eiepressod iu per cents.), shows, 1 
amongst the European offlcera of the Indian army, 1 
tlie following results :— 1 
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The general mean of all rajiks, including surgeons 

During the last 20 years, there died of the army of 
Bengal 11S4 officers, or 59'3 annually of the average 
number of 1897 individuals: this gires 313 per 

The mean duration of life of the deceased was, in 

iS^'-'r-' '-■■-■;- sT 

S77 Captains, 36 _ 

We add to the comparative view another, pointing 
out tlie raortidity of civiliima in tlie India Company's 
service in Bengal, dm-ing the years from 1792 to 

years of service;-— 
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If we put together these ciphers in periods, tre 
arrive at the following comparative view :— 


This gives an average of about 57 cases of deaths per 
1000 men, or 1 death for 175. 

deaths, they may be arranged us foUowa :— 
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In the Unilcd Srrpine JoHnial, we find several no- 
tices by Mr M'CuUoch on the mortaUty of offlcera of 
the British army. 

* After ten youi of terviM in Imlin. every offlrer m^ return 
fdr three jeEBi to England. Msny .«» lh™«1VM of Ihii per- 
misjlon, whicli eridonlly omlrtliulB! lo the decrease of ino«»- 
11 ty. 

^ After iwentj- joan.' sarviee. nmny m«n> rrtum to BiiUln, 
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M. Quetelet «)mmTini»ted 
BOlte of the late cchbub, accor 
ber of inhabilaiits of Bnuiiels 
garrison Dot included, whicli 
to 3O0O niea. According to the tables of population, 
tilers took place in tlie yenr 1834 — 



the academy the re- 
whicli the num- 
103,702, the 
of from 2000 
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Before the census, the number of iolutbitanla for 
BrusBeliwHS calculattd nt e4,000. M. Quetelet thinks 
that eTCQ the present cipher is still too low ; and, in 
the preceding calculation, he belierea he ia entitled 
to efltiniate it at 110,000, the gnrrison included. He 
supports his suppoaition, trr considering the number 
of Wrlhs, deaths, and marriages, aecorfiog to which, 
BcnsselB would present less fnyonrsble conifitions thnn 
most of thu great cities of Europe, as he has slreadj- 
ahown in hia Elaay on the Natural Philosophy of So- 
citty. However, we must not lose Bight of the circum- 
stance, that the number of deaths in a great city is 
always ai^-mented by the nambcr of diseased strangers 
who swell up the tables of mortality in the hospitals, 
or by those who go there to receive efficient assist- 
ance in their sulTeringB. 



Epidemics modify iJie mortality in a very remark- 
able manner, and the importance of the phenomena 
of disease in individuals bears by no means a proper 
ratio to the general result of the tables of mortality. 
If the study of epidemics had been properly followed, 
we shoiJd have tables as interesting for acienee as 
oseftll to mankind. Several instances might be ad- 
duced to prove ttiis. I shaU here content myself with 
citing one : the cholera morbus and influenza are dis- 
eases which diOer greatly IKini each other ; the one 
is a dreadt\il aconr^e. which manifests itself in Che 
most ifearfiil manner 5 the other, in its ordinaryexter- 
nai appearance, resembles a catarrh or common cold ; 
and yet the tables of mortahtj prove that, although 
the latter diaeaao is not so des^y, it neTerthelesi, in 
consequence of its unir<!rsality, and in consequence of 
the siufbringa it cauaes, produces results nearly as 
extensively fatal as cholera. Facts, serving to confirm 
thta opinion, may be found in the excellent work pub- 
lished by DrGluge on the History of Influenza." They 
show, mor^ovGr, that mortality in epidemics is prin- 
cipally eonSned to childhood and to old ^e — those 
periods winch, in tlie common course of things, have 
the smaller probability of life. 



INTLUENCE OP SEiSONS CI 

In the work of M. Ramond de la Sagra, may be 
found severttl interesting notices regarding the mor- 
tality in Havannah. The following ciplirs are tlio 
results offlvo years, namely, ihim 1825 to 1829:— 

*I>fa InSaeran nfn- Oifjips n. i. tr, Mlndcn : 1(137. Svo, 



The mortality in the hospital, amongst strangers, does 
not exhibit quite flie aame proportion. The followiDi 
table gives a view of the mortality in the Hospitals of 
San Amhrosio and San Juan de Dins, in the year* 
ian5 to 1829, and the mortality of strangers daring 
the years 1820 to 1B24 :— 



As far as the first ciphers are concerned, it will b* 
seen that the winter months, and the months of July) 
August, and October, exhibit the greatest mortali^) 
but the unfortunate individuals received into H(A> 
hogjiitatt, and the strangers, are especially salqeot ta . 
the deleterious influence of the summer heafc H we 
compare, in reapect to strangers, the mortaU^ of the 
month of December with thot nf June and July, *a 
find an increase in the latter nearly fourfold, flow- 
ever, we ought to Jcdow, in order to arrive atacMicoi- 
oplnion, what the average number of strtuigen mxj 
he in Havannah during the seasons thus contnuted. 
We owe to the kindness of Mr M'CfullDcb, iufoTOl* 
tion regarding the mortality in the island of Malta, 
during 14 years, in a population oscillating between 
96,000 and 103,000 inliabitantd ; thus giving an ' 
rage of 100,000 aouls. They are as follows ;— 



Wc observe here again, as in the ciphert of Hkmi- 
nah, a tendency to a maximum of deaths during mm' 
mer, as a consequence of heat 

Here follow a few notices regarding the mortaltljr 
of tropical climates, to befonndin thcworkof Mr A., 
t^. Thomson, on the influence of climate on be^tb.' 
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The flrrt nnml)erB inform ns of tlie relative montlily 
mortality of the English troops in the Windward and 
L«eward Iflkads. The othere refer to 3149 indiridnnle 
of the native troopa iu the Presidency of Madras, and 
-8(H7 of the EngHah troopa, who were received during 
~" ' ' "le Iioapitals. 
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Also here ive obaerve, In the time of the p^at sam- 
raer heat, and in conaequence of it, a greater inortiiiity 
Had more nmneroui CMes of sickness. We mrty thera- 
fijre be well Essured, that eitremes of cold and heat 
^^Me equally deleterious to our species. 

ft" 

^^^R^ee the pnMication of my work, M. YerhnlEt, of 
^^^Bi MnitaTy A::adeniy of Brussels, has sniimittcd " 
^^ftlnl_vsi? my h>|KiHRisis on the law of (he increase 
populiifiiin, 'Diis liypiitJioais rests on the auppoaition 
of an nvijilnpY liitw ti-ii the movement of the popnLi- 
tion, under t]y. iliHniilik's which oppose the increase, 
ami tK^tweoii a moifiiblc body which ihlls through a 
resisting medium. Tlie resiilM of this comparison 
agree very well with the data fNimished by statisticB, 
nnd with those derived from eaiculation, if we sup- 
pose an infinitely increasing density in the different 
larers of the resisting medium. The formola! 
which the calculations nnd the results regarding the 
populaUun of Beigimn, Frnnce, and Prussia, are hosed, 
may he (bund In the second pnrt of the series of 
the O/rmpondancc Math^matigvi! de VObnervatoire de 
BmxeUes. (See p. 1 13, aiid following.) We may soy 
that the EtatiBti<^ data hare not yet been collected 
in w comprehensive a mtumer as sccnmtety to per- 
mit us to i^uce from onr hypothesis, hy calculation, 
all the consequences to be derived from it regnriling 
the intensity of the difficultJes met with by the popu- 
lation Id Its inocBse. 
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the Heauli* of ErperimenU made on the Weight, 
SBiyht, and Strenglh of oliove 800 aiiHvidmh. B<j 
James D. Fobees, Esq., F.R.SS.JL^ E., Pro- 
Jesaor of Natural -Phitoaopky in ihe Ovuimnh/ of 
Edinbitrgh.* 

The interesting and remntkaljle e5q)erim0ntB pub- 
lished by M. Quetelot, of Brussels, on various pointB 
of phyaicsl development in miin, under a variety of 
eircumstadcca, aa to climate. sMtion, age, mid sex, 
induced me to take the opportunity which my pro- 
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fesiional position presented of obtaining t^ measure 
of physical development as to the weight, height, and 
strength of natives of ScotlEuid, between the ages of 
1 4 and 26, students in onr university. 

In the prosecution of tliis plan, separate lists were 
kept of persons not bom in ScoUanil, and of these the 
Edgiish and Irish lists have likewise been subjected 
to calculation. Though of these the numbers are 
compamtiTely small, the results present some pretty 
decisive charaotera. The»e eiperiments were conti- 
nued during two winters (1834-5, 1835-6); every 
eiperiment was made byrayselC and noted down by 
myself. The weights were ascertained by Marriol's 
spring-balance, which was verified from time to lime, 
and found to have undergone no change in its elasticity. 
Tlie weight of clothes is included.* The hBighta are 
in English Inches, shoes included. For the meiisure 
of Btrengtli, Regniei's dynamometer was employed, 
and these experiments were somewhat less satisfac- 
tory than the others. The error of the instrument 
had been ascertained before the commencemeot of the 
experiments, and was found to be pretty constant 
throughout the scale. But alter the experiments were 
finished, this was by no means the case, the error 
having become variable, owing to the interfering ac- 
tion of a small spring employed to bring the index to 
zero. As this, however, only affects the absolute re- 
sults (or, at least, its relative ioBnence is trifling), I 
have contented myself with applying an interpolated 
correction deduced from the mean of the errors tiefore 
and afl«r, which caimot difler much from the troth. 
But the instrumental errors are nut the only ones to 
be contended with. To avoid errors in the urc of the 
dynamometer, requires vigilant superintendence on 
the part of the observer i and as the first pull is gene- 
rally (though not always) greater than the second or 
third, this also must he allowed for. 1 have inva- 
riahly- repeated the enperiment three times, and often 
much more frequently. When extraordinary cases 
have occurred, I have taken the precaution of observ- 
ing at distinct intervals of time. 

In ascertaining the mean results, the foUowing 
method has been adopted: — The natives of each 
country were separated, and each class divided, ac- 
cording to age, into twelve sets, from 14 to 35, the 
greatest number being of the age of IS years. The 
mean weight, height, and strength for each year was 
computed, and the result projected upon ruled paper. 
Curves were drawn through the points thus projected, 
in such a way as to represent most satisfiictorily the 
whole observations. These curves, with the deter- 
mining points, are now exhibited to the society. It 
is proper to oidd. that the ages registered being the 
ages at lout bir^day, the weight, &c., registered, is 
not that due to tho age noted, but at a mt'iui to an 
age half a year later. Thus, idl the persons wiio were 
20 lost birthday, axebebeeat the ages of 20 and SI, 
or 20^ at a mean. This has been attended to in 
making the projections. 

Besides the English, Scotch, and Irish curves, I 
ImvG exhibited those of the Belgian development, thitn 
M. Qnetelet's experiments, reduced to English mei^ 
sures. The thickness of the shoes not being included 
in these experiments, half an inch (perhaps too little) 
has been added to make them comparable with the 
others. It is important to add, that M. Quetelet's 
experiments here quoted, as well as my own, were 
made upon persons in the higher ranks of lilt — in both 
cases, in fact, upon persons having the benefit of aca- 
demical instructian. 
The number of persons examined by me in the two 
inters before stated, was thus divided; — Scotchmen, 
3 1 Englishmen, 1 78 ( Irishmen, 72 ; from the colo- 
es, &c, BS ; total, 829, I was caretiil to obtain a 
fair average of persons of all degrees of height and 
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■tivogtb, ill whidi resputt the Scutch avoruge U 
unexeeptionable than the others. Tlicrc is alwayn a 
tenileocy in such caaea to get too high a development, 
becoiue diminntiYe penons are the ieest likely volun- 
tarily to come forwud. An example of thia ii found 
in the mean height obtmned by M. Quetdet, from 
re^ater of so indiridnals at Cambridge, between tl 
agei of IB and 23. giving a. mean of 69-B inches, ii 
stead of 68'T| as my experiments indicste. 

Tlie niimeiical reauita derived from the gruphicnJ 
process before described, are given at the close of tlie 
paper, and seem to warrant the following conclu- 

1. That in respect of weight, height, and strength, 
there is a (feneral coiotideivce in the form of the 
corves with tliose of M. Quetelet. 

a. The BritUh curves seem to b 
tore for the earlier years (14 to 17), or the progress 
to maturity is then more rapid, and somewhat slower 
^erwarda. If we may depend upon the Englisli 
curves, this is more strikingly the case in natives of 
that country than of Scotland, at least m point of 
weight and strength. 

a. The tables iocontestibly prove the superior deve- 
Imment of natives of this country over the Belgiona. 
The difference is greatest io strength (one-fllth of the 
whole), and least in weight. 

4. In comparing natives of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, more doubt arises, owing to the liiETerence i~ 
the number of experiments i those for Ireland ai 
confessedly most imperfect. Yet I conceive that tli 
coinoidenl results in the three tables, entitle na t 
conclude that the Irish are more developed than the 
Scotch at a given age, and the English lese. Some 
qualifcation is, however, due, in consequence of tlie 
remark (!); for in the earlier years (14-17), it would 
even appear that the Enghsh so far get the stari: of 
the Scotch, as not only relatively, but also nbHilntely, 
to surpass them (in strength and weight) ; but between 
17 and 19 they lose this advantage. I am disposed to 
think that this appearance of n result is not accidental. 

5. The maiinmm height seems scarcely to be at- 
tained even at the age of a.'i. Tliia agrees with M. 
Qnetelet's observations. Both strength and weight 
are rapidly increasing at that age. 

6. In the given p«iad of hfe (14-26) all the dei 
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. and all move slowly 
the end of that period. 
: upwards. [Tliis is not 
for weight and strength. 
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Several years ago we publislied tables to show the 
degree of growth in both sexes at dlflerent ages. 
These tobies, which at first sight might seem merely 
eurions, became afterwards of real utility, especially 
in England. Their imporiance, indeed, was somnclt 
felt, that it was deemed adviaaUe to repeat our expe- 
riments in several places, in order to find a mea ' ' 

the modiScationa likely to be produced in onr 
by circnmatances to which we could pay no att 
Thus, Mr EorlieB of Edinburgh haa measured a great 
number of young Englishmen, Bcotclunen, and fish- 
men, and n comparison of his reauita witJi ours has 
shown a remarkable correspondence in respect to the 
gradual development ; at the same time, however, it 
has, notwithstanding, exhibited a real difference be- 
tween the mean height of individuals belonging to 
different nations.* 

In order to find out the influence produced on the 
development of the growth by working in manofiic- 
tories, Mr J. W. Cowcil lios made different intereaUng 
observations at Manchester and Stockport. The re- 
sult of tliese has bc«n published in tbe first TolanW' 
of tite Factory Rt-porta, and in on essay On the Fhllo- 
Hophy of Society. 

Hithert^i we hare only seen, from No. 339 of tbe 
Penny Magazine, July IB3T. that the same experi- 
ments have also been repeated by Mr Horner, anothei 
English factory inspector. Mr Horner thought that 
he had observed that the people, in order to evade tbe 
law excluding young children from the heaiy work 
in the factories, had hit on the plan of using false eer- 
tiflcatea of age, and Mr Homer, to discover the fnai, 
resorted to a direct test. Uc made uae of a table 
ar to ours, and in order to arrive at a nearer ap- 
proximation of the truth, he resolved to institule 
collateral observations. Mr Homer, therefore, pro- 
cured from twenty-seven surgeons, the measure of 
16,402 individuals, of whom 8489 were hoya, and 793S 
girls, of the age from 8 to 14 inclusive, and from 
the following places— Manchester, Bolton. Stockport. 
Preston, Leeds. Halifax. Kochdnle, Huddcraflcld, imd 
Skipton. and tlie neighbourmg rural districta. Hie 
following table is an extract from one of greater dimcu- 
in which the distinction has been not«d between 
i of first and second rate magnitude and the 
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The averaee, or the mean height of the young 
peopte lietwef^n 14 and 18 years, has been HscertJiiliea 
iiccording to tlie pftrticiUar flecouiitB given by Mr 
IlarriBoii, stirgeoa at FreEton. 
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a order to compare the liei^ht at eimilar ages i 



[an: w* 

Eogland and in Belginni, wu have lucprKned, in the 

follOHing tabl^ the'ciphers given in the Fenny Maga- 
zine in metres ; and In order to get, for inatuice, the 
height of a child of nine years of age, we have taken 
the mean uf the child's height in lie age between Sj 
and 9 years, and the height of the age of 9 and 
9], &c. &c 



Of raeaflarements wMch have been mode in Cam- 
bridge, we have seen that, in general. Englishmen at 
the time of their complete bodily dCTelopment are 
taller than the Belgians ; yet we drew our conclu- 
sions also from the measurement of students. The 
results we communicate here are derived from young 
labonrers. 

From tlii8 it may be seen that the heavy work in 
manufactories forms an obstacle to the bodily deve- 
lopment of men. We have already obtained analogons 
results from the numbers commnnicated by Mr Cowell, 
whicli refer to the youth employed in manu&doiies, 
and from others who were not so employed. In the 
lullowing table we have placed together notices 
which, up to the present moment, we have procured 
un tliia matter ; they may thus be compared with 
the preceding observBtions, and it is to be desired 
that in other countries Bimilar observations should 
be made 

[^Note.'] — We have also inquired into the law of 
growth of plants, and in several animals ; and al- 
though we have not M yet had time to pursue 
them with the requisite care and to tlie necessary 
extent, they have already aflbrded very interest- 
ing results, and some remarkable points of compa- 
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lUmuki gn the QniUtr of ths BEcwd, aeoanlliiE to tlie Age 

We are of opinian that all the relations which laay 
vai? in difierent individualB, cither ac(»r<iing ta,nge or 
lo sex, ought to be subjected to invcstigiitions such as 
the preceding. In this respect the quality of the blood 
(nerita our nttention, for it nndergoea very reumrk- 
able chnnges. The InvcstigBtionl of MM. licfinu and 
Denis have fiircished, in respect to these variations, 
the followiiiB results ;* — 

We observe, in the blood of the fcetus, which is ne- 
cessatily the same as that of the placenta, coinpara- 
tjyely IitUe serum and much craorj this qtiaUty of 
the blood also continues fbr some time after birth, and 
seems to remain the same so long as the new-bom 
child preserves the peculiar rosy colouring, that U, 
for two or three weeks. 

From this perioil to ahout the fifth month, the 
quantity of serum increases and that of the cruor 
devxe»iK». 

From the fifth month to the fortiotli year, tlie qunn* 
tity of cmoriDcreaaeBandthatof the serum decreases. 

Prom the fortieth to the fiftieth year, again, the 
serum increases and the ciuor decreases. 

The followinf! are the mean proportions obtained hy 
n comparison of the blood of individuals of different 



period of Ufe the most distinguished works. W 
the view of opposing our opinion, the critic dtea < 
instanoe of J. J. Bousseon, who began to vrrile 1 
best works when about forty. Sven if this install 
were completely applicable to the qoesUon, it proi 
nothing : aa we see that even the most occontphsh 
scientific men commit Ruch mistakes, it cannot be ofli 
enough repeated, that tlie result of calculations 
probability can only apply to masses, and cannot 
apphed to individual cases. J. J. Rousseau did i 
die at tliat age which is usually reckoned the me 
duration of the life of man I and yet no one would Ihu 
of doubting on that account the 
real vaioc of the biila of mortality. 
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These are the results at different periods of life. 

As to the diflbrent quality of the blood in the male 

and ftmole sex, M. Lecann has found that in the male 

there exists comparatively less serum in the blood 

than in the fumale. Ho found, in the 



The bluod of the mole has consequently 39'8UO less 
serum than that of the female. 

On the other hand, tlie proportion of cruor is greater 
in the mole, as may be seen by the following table : — 
]]h»di>ritae Blood of Iho 

Mmiiniiim, - - 14B-4M Cnior. l»«»Cnmr. 



In my work on Man, and on the development of h!| 
faculties, I have endeavoured to lay before tho pul " 
the few documents which 
the ago 



possessei 
liable to mental disease. T . _ 

of Paris, Caen, and Norway, the only ones I _ . 

procure, all agreed in showing that most Haeue* of 
the mind occur betwren thirty and forty. In order tfi 
be able to compare the rejults, I tndk the total of tb 
insane as unity, and thus I deduced for the diffem 
periods of life the following praportions : — 

Fails. Oiftai I>«mr- 



Sir Charles Morgan, some interesting 

>na regarding the statistics of the lunatic asyh 

Ireland, collected hy Mr Bnddiflfe. Amongst tbes^ 

tices, there is a tabular view of .^021 insane, whi 

e was extracted from the tables of the institutin 

tsides tills, I found in the work of Mr Porter- 

of the Revenue, Population, &c, 1834 — « view of 

Insane in bedlam, which likevisC contains inf 

regfljding the age of the insane who were 

into this inatitutioQ and not considered incnralilth 

AccordlDg to this view, there were, in the yean — 

Insane Mnui Age otlta 



Tliey remained in the institutum an average peiidl 
204 days. The age of 977 of these insane ttOIi* 

found in the following table, in which also the tioUnI 

coacuming Ireland have been entered. 



Hems 



n<KUBet Derdopsient of Ui 



The author of a kind notice of our work, published 
in a periodical, considers the opinion very bold that 
the passions of men attain thrar highest energy at the 
twenty-fifth year, and that, consequently, tliose talents 
which presuppose tlie development of the passions, 
and especially imitgination, ought to produce at this 
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table ;- 



ON MAN. 

. ,. „ a vmcji mott inauie eiiet betrpcn , 

(be yeora of thirty and forty; aa far m IreliuiiJ 19 
eerned, the maximum in this countty appears » 
what earlier. However, wc must Dot conclude from 
the circuinatiniee that " in general the grcafcHt cum- 
ber of inaano are to be found between thirty and 
fbrty yeara of age," that also at tliis age the greateat 
number of outbreaks of this diaeasa occur. In order 
to BBcertmn the critical age, we must take into ac- 
count the population aud the namber of inilividnala 
ftam the diffirent olHSae* giveu in our table. If we 
then take the average number of tho ciphera for those . 
■ !3 of which we now apeat, we find— 

Dlstrllintloii PrapoKloi 



„ In my essay on the Natural Phlloaophy 
of Society, I have Eliown that it !a the same age in 
which most masterpieces of dramatic literatore are 
produced in England nnd France, with this only dif- 
ference, that England has in that respect a alight 
adrantage over France. May we draw from this the 
conchuion, that the homan mind i« afl^cted by die- 
CHsea wliich ore in proportion to ita energy or exer- 
cise? Thi» is still a problem, the aotutioniffwhicli i: 
of grent importanee to society, andwliieh unqneation- 
ably will be elucidated by the theory of probabilities 
which ia ftiundcd on correct observatlos- 

To the preceding i^uestion another may be added, 
which perhaps ii even of more direct importance to 
sode^, the question, namely, Wliat influence dues age 
exerciie over the disposition to crime ? SeveriJ years 
ago I had shown, what the reaults of the following 
yeaw have confinned, that in Francs not only tho 
natober of crimes comniitk.'d by iadividuaU at certain 
petiodB of lilc almost always r>;car in the same pro- 
parttons, bnt alao that tho prnportioaa, notwithstand- 
ing their difference, arc equally regnlar, if we draw a 
dwHncKon between the diiltrent kinds of crimes on 
wvount of the sci of the criminalB, 

Beretofore. the documents which have been afforded 
by the adminiatration of justice in Belgium have 
shown that the same regularity ie also to be found 
with us ; further, that iu like manner the proportian 
of tlie scKes in criminals of different ages is in both 
countries nearly the same. From this correspondence 
of the results, we must therefore conclude that they 
are either reproduced year after year by a kind of 
ntiracle, or that they arise in a verj' great similarity 
of the social organisation in the two cunntrica, in so 
lar at leaat as regards tboeo relations which influence 
crime. I have even observed that this phenomenon of 
moral life shows a greater regularity of occorrence 
thim many phenomena of the material world. 

A short time ago, documents have beeu pablished 
regarding the administration of criminal law in the 
grand-dut«hy of Baden, which likewise fumiah infor- 
mation respecting the age of the accused individuaU ;* 



ing tlw tDV4^gjitl(ma in w^ 
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At what eoncluaion must we then arrive fi-om so 
many documents which show so aurprising a corre- 
spondence, although the ciphers are not very hirge? 
Must we entirely deny the free will of individuals, or 
must we aupposa that it is without influence if we 
considerthe phenomena of society on a large scale — as 
happens with the phenomena of the material world, 
where the internal action and reaction of a system 
do not disturb the equilibrium ? This at leait seems 
to be deducible from observation, if we do not perhaps 
prefer blindly to reject what it teaches us. 

That which in ray opinion modifies the resulta of 
different years, ia not the influence of free wiU, as fiir 
as it can in fact be active, but rather the changes 
which society undcrgoei by degreea, through the gra- 
dual reform of ita institutions — as through the oaciUa- 
of its habits and wants — changes which ibrtu- 
nately take an eitremely slow course. If the soHal 
□rganiantion could experience sudden changes, Ute 
influence of fite will would eontinually det"y our fore- 
sight, which ia of course baaed on a knowledge of past 
ages. Of what uae would it be then to Introduce wise 
institutions, or to think of a reform in ourle^lation? 
Esperiencc convinces ns more and more that, with 
the aame social orgnnisation, we may be prepared year 
after year ibr the retnm of the some moral pheno- 
mena. Violent changes or revolutions may indeed 
take (dace, which, for the moment, diatiirb the common 
course of things, the influence of which may even pro- 
duce lasting modlflcattona ; but there is tbe aame rela- 
tion to be here obaerred rj in ejndemics and famines 
with regard to mortality. Do we reject the tables of 
the mean duration of life, upon which insurance com- 
panies found their apcmlationB, on account ot the dia- 
turbanccH their operationa may experience from the 
zcurrcnco of an epidemic? We may even foresee 
revolution, or any other important shock soduly 
receives, at least to a certain extent; whilst thie is not 
the case as regards an epidemic, and most other cala- 
raitiea which devastate mankind. Every comitry has 
its table of mortality, as every countiy must have ita 
table of disposition to crime ) tberelore, we cannot 
conclude that, if we had fbund regarding the influence 
of age upon crime in France, Belgium, and Hie graud- 
dutchy of Baden, the same results, we necessarily also 
should arrive at the aame results in England. We 
may, perhaps, Qnd others, bnt 1 do not hesitate affirm- 
ing that the ciphers of 1835 will also recur in IB3a, 
" the aame ciphers have occurred year after year 

France, always under the supposition that tho state 
of sodcly undergoes no remarkable change. 

iXlnTott^fStlanq regBTdiaff Ibe DUhirD of crtma Lsdme to 
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Mr Porter, to whom we owe very iatereBtiiig sta- 
Ijatic contributiuiiB, baa, aometime ago, publislicd tbe 
first accurate t&blcs respecting tbe iLge of the accused 
throughout tbe whole of England, for the jear 1834;' 
and his reaijts agree with ^oae of France, Beleiuni, 
and the grand-dut<!hy of Baden, in so far as the miixi- 
mom of the number of l^riminIliB belonge to the eauie 



A remarkable difference between the tables of 
England and those of France is to be found in the 
drcmmtance, tliat in the former country there is com- 
parativelya much grenler number of juTenilc nccusi^ 
than in the latter. Tliis is partly owing to the cir- 
cnmatance, that the Engliili assizes have alao to 
decide on moat of those crimes which in France are 



or criminal 
1 England a 
IS implements 



f the latter there appear, 
juvenile accused tlian before the 
conrtl. On the other hand, tliere is 
clasa of criminals who trun up cliitdreo 
for thett and all kinds of petty Inrceny.f "Snt if 
set aside these two causes, and other deviations which 
render difficult the comparison between two conntriea 
whose institutions and laws ore so different, 1 think 
I require to yield nothing of the views with which I 
concluded several years ago a paper on the dinioaition 
to crime, which the academy directed to be inserted 
in the seventh volume of its Transactions, namely, 
that this afflicting condition acems to be developed ja 
proportion to the intensity of the bodily strength and 
the paasiona of men, attaining their maximum atiout 
the twenty-fifth year, the period when the body has 
nearly reached its full development. 

AJterwarda the intellectual and moral development, 
which follows a slower course, contribute to the de- 
crease of thia disposition to crime, which in after lile 
becomes still more striking in consequence of the de- 
crease of the bodily strength and of the passions. 



InSaencg of Age upra ths Diapailtlan to CHiik. 

Addilion la the Jbregoisg raaart . — " Every country 
has its table of mortality, as every country must have 
its table of the disposihon to crime," liC. &c. 

When I communicated, shout a month ago, the 
preceding remarks to the academy, I did not imagine 
that 10 soon thereafter facts would confirm, in the 
moat decided manner, my opiniona. I was then citing 
the proportional number of crinlinals of diflbrent ajfcs, 
ai the result fhnn the statistical documents regarding 
En^nd for 1834', and observing that they agreed 
with those of Belgium, France, and the grand-dulchy 

• Tulilw shgwlag the Numbiir of Crimjiula OO^don [n Uie 




of Baden only in so fkr as the age of 25 yeoM q 

pears as that when moat crimes are conunitU.'d, I ha 
no hesitation in saying, that the diflbrencea wtildl 
are exhibited in other respects are by no means acci- 
dental, but must be the result of the social organisa- 
tion of England ; so that, as their organisation har 
been the some in 1S34 and IS33, the ciphers obaervad 
during the former year ouglit also to occur, withoi^ 
change, in the latter. The documents of the En^iab 
tribunals for the year 1835, which Mr Porter kindljp 
conimimicated to me a few days ago, h.ive just no* 
decided the question. The following is an extnuit 
from the two reports ; 






These results, which differ conaiderubly fiom Ihoso 
of France, agree, as we see, with each otiiw in a re- 
markable manner ; especially if we take into account 
that we Imve not to refer to Poisaon's Zaw q/" great 
mnsberg. These were, in fact, during the two yeart 
the documents of which we have compared, fbundeif 
nn S2,45I and 20,731 criminals ; tliia makes, accord' 
ing to Mr Porter— 



Tlie same regularity is also observed in other relstionf 
wliich come under our view. Thus we find, for iii«' 
stance, if we distinguish between tlie different crtme^i^ 



liijiuy to pniperty, ..... ly, 

Porgeriea, ic, . - - - , . H 
CrlmiHDDt Included under the preceding 

cat^orta, ..... Si 

TdIbI, . . . - lOf 
Tills regularity is certAtuly as great as t 
has been observed in the annual number of turtbt M 
deatlls, and still greater than that which baa Im 
observed in the recurrence of certain pheiuHiieiiS 01 
sldered aa purely physical England, then, tbrma HI 
eiiception to the following thesis ; " There a ' ' 

of prisons and seafftjds." I repeat once more, bi" 
I attribute a great importance to this otw 
that "Human society, considered on ». large s 
Gxliibits laws similar to those which regul&te f 
material world i" that the greater the number of oti 
served individuals may be, the more will diaappMr il' 
bodily and intellectual peculiarities ; and the aerli — ' 

general phenomena, by means of wliich locietj' tt 

and m^itaina itself, predominates with remarkkUe 
regularity in their recurrence. Thus the poMihilil;' 
may be explained of analysing the different Jacaltk*' 
of men in an indaetive manner; and what in fatut' 
will be wanting to na are, not methods of obswTlti 
but ohmrvntioHa made in sufficient number luid w. 
sufficient care to elidm full confidence for the deduced 
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r TRANSLATOR'S APPENDIX.— PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL 
STATISTICS. 



iriaiiially my inteiiliou to liiiie added eiteo- 
Birelf tu tbc adniirablu work of M. Quetelet, cow eub- 
niitled Tar the Brat time to the criticUm of the British 
pnblici bnt two consideratioQg have induced me to lay 
aside this idea, at least for the present. The first is, 
that accnrate and official details, upon either general 
or nationai statistics, are not yet procurable, to a pro- 
per extent, in Great Bdtaiii. Secondly, the additional 
matter, e^en adniilting it to be jierfectly accurate, 
whicli could scarcely have happened, must to a cer- 
tain extent hare led the attention of the reader from 
the mEun object — the leading idea, if I may bo speak, 
of the work — that bright and original conception of a 
great mind, which those who have ptrused the pre- 
ceding pages must now fiiUy understand. 

Hitherto the attempts to apply to human physio- 
logy and pathology the science of numbers and weight, 
bare neither been vury numerous nor very snccessfiiL 
I ihull merely select a tev instances ns illDstrative of 

t principles advocated by M. Quetelet. 
I.— PULSATIONS OF THE HEAHT. 
he left ventricle or cavity of the heart acts ns a 
powerful piston, and hy its centroctions diachargen 
mto tlie f^cat artery of the body a certain quantity 
of arl£Tial blood at each contraction. These contrac- 
tions constitute, in fact, the pulse of the heart; but 
HI the blood so discharged passes rapidly along the 
arteries to every part of the body, it is usual for the 
pbysiologiat, and more especially the medical man, to 
reckon tiie number of these contraftions at some of 
the more remote arteries, and the radial artery at the 
wrist is fbr many reasons the vessel usually selected. 
Tbe phenomenon called the ptdse, is erroneously sup- 
posed by many to resida in tlie arteries i but it is, ia 
man at least, dependent solely on the heart's action 
and oa the pressure of tbe obaerrer'a finger. It will 
now be undiirstood. then, that by the number of the 
"pulsations" is meant the number of contractions 
which the left ventricle of tbe human heart perfo 
in a given time. 

The atatistii'S of these pulaations, also of the n 
ber of respirations, had not escaped the observation of 
medical men. Tbe reader is by this time awara of the 
extent of the valuable researches of M. Quotelet on 
these points — correct so fkr us tbey go, but requiring 
modification in consequence of an important dement 
or two having been overlooked in tbe inquiry. 

About one bimdred years ago, Sr Bryan Itobineon* 
made many accurate observations respecting the hu- 
man pulse. IfEcpler was the dnt to endeavour to 
arrive at tbe " constants" of the human pulse, yet he 
probably tmied to discover that remarkable law, bo 
cle&rly stated by Di Itubinson, which rests on the in- 
fluence of posture (and muscular action generally) over 
"'lepranber of the human pulsations. "I took," says he, 
le pnlsei in a minute, and measured the lengths of a 



great number of bmlies. I took the pulses when tbe 
bodies were sitting, that they all might be situated 
alike with respect to the horizon ; and in the morning 
before breakfast, that their hearts might be as free as 
possible &om the infiuencea of all disturbing causes ; 
and when I hod gotaveiylarge stock of observations, 
I took the means of the pulses." Unfortunately, he 
has not published the tables of observations on this 
point— a great neglect in an original observer, render- 
ing it impossible for liiture experimenters to verify his 
ol^ervatlons. Instead of this, he says that he found 
those means " to be nearly as the biquadrate roots 
of the cubes of the lengths of the bodies inversely." 
LoJiguage of this kind has happily diaappeared from 
most modem pbysiologicol works. 

In the following table he lays down two other laws 
of the human pnlse, tending to prove that the qnick- 
ness of the pulse is, to a certain eirtent, inversely as 
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the ar/e and lieiglit. Having exemplified these laws 
of the pulse by a variety of observations and remarks, 
he next attempted to measure the effects of diet and 
itimalanlt, and of tbe time of day i but in this he failed, 
OS was shown in 1812-14 by Dr Knox, whose in- 
quiries and experiments led to the following conclu ■ 

" 1. That Dr Bryan Robinson was the discoverer of 
the ' differential pulse in man ;" that ho described it 
perfectly, and ascribed it to its real cause. 

3. That lie appreciated correctly enough the Infln- 
ence of food, and ot her disturbing causes of the heart's 
action, hut that he knew noOiing of the precise natnie 
of the laws regulating these actions, not having sub- 
mitted them to any statistical inquiry, 

3. He first proved indisputably, that from birth tc 
adult age, the rapidi" "" ' ... . .■ 
and he has given a: 
this. 

4. He endeavoured to sho^T, by the same numerical 
method, that tlio rapidity of tlie pulse was inversely 
OS the height of the person ; or, to give an example, 
let A be five fcet^ and let B be six feet, then the pulse 
of A is to that of B as 73 to GS. But this table is 
not careiijUy drawn up, and the actual conclusions 
are not Intimate, though the law may be a correct 



5. He nupected a diurnal movement in the rapi- 
dity of the poise ; namelj, that it decreased during 
Bleep, and increased from momiDg nntil nighL With 
several of liis conclusians I do not agree. 

Lastly, Ug attempU^ to itscertuD, statisticollj', the 
effects of muacijar motion on the pulse in health i the 
ratio of the pnlsstiom to the inspirations; and the 
iounediateresult on' the heart's action, of a temporary 
depriyation of air." 

The true nature of the fourth law, r^ulating the 
human pulse, was discovered bj Dr Knox in 1813-13 : 
he calls it " the diamal reiiolutiiiii of the pulse," and he 
proved that there was not 011I7 a natural, mauriad, 
diuiTiul revclutioH in the Iteart's action, but tliat there 
existed a Slth law, namelf, "a diumal revolutioa in 
the excitabiliti/ of the heart to stimulants of all kinds." 
These remarkable laws b«mg opposed t<i the received 
medical notions and ph/aiologital theories of the day, 
were much disputed i hut they have been completdy 
proved by suhsequent observers. The following re- 
marks, quoted from his Memoirs, will readily eaplain 
these laws to the general reader : — 

■' The qaestion of an average pulse for any parti- 
cnlar age can only be put, at least in this form, by 
those ignorant to a great extent of the physiology of 
the pulse. Systematic writers on physiology, by 
stating such questions and replying to them, display 
a desire to satisfy the general reader at the expense 
of truth. The pulse varies every hour of the day 
and night, and after every meal; it is estensivcly 
influenced by merely rising from the sitting to the 
erect posture ; and how, withont 11 apcciul attention 
to these circumstances, any one can arrive at an 
avorage pulse, it is somewhat difficult fa) imagine. 
Nothing can be more vague and more unsatisfactory 
than the following table ; — 

enge if the Unnun Pulse il Diffiirent Ages, scoordin 
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Hero the oldest writer is not only more rainnte, 
but approaches perhaps nearest to the tnitli. 

Buch tables as the above, are, for the most part, 
slightly varied copies of each oUier, and in respect to 
them I would make tlie fbllowing remarks : — 

No mention is made bow the averages of these 
three last tables were struck. ^Ve are left b) eness, 
Isl, at what time of the day the pulse was noted, and 
i individu^ at the same time of day 1 2dly, 
female; 3dly, BitHng, lying, or standing-, 




4thly, before or after nteab ; 8tb^, mcwnlnK, noon, gg 

night : 6thly, whether sleeping or waking. 

A little r^ection clearly shows that there caa bt ■ 
no such thing as an average pulse, onleis coonted 
under circumstances precisely similar in all the ii " 
viduals experimented on \ and even then we gho .. 
only obtain the average for that particular hoar and 
time <rf day. Thia would be an average pulse in ■ 
cert^n sense. In the absence, however, of such dat% 
the practical utilitj even of which I queBtion, then 
itill are some, imperfect 3» they are, which i " 
attention. 

In order to arrive at even an attempt at a fiut 
iiverage, we are forced to go back to Dr llolrinsaD'll 
Treatise, written nearly a hundred years ago, ani 
flud it to contain the only approacli at an analysis a 
this subject. He gives, in Tabls 11., the average pnln 
of two men at every hour of the day (whilst aittingl, 
from 8 A. M. until 11 f.sl, taken ibr several weefar; 
the mean of these waking hours was — far A, 76 ; SI 
B, 78. But still there is a meagreness of detail, andi 
narrowness of observation, rendering it impossiUe tb 
base, on such observations, any important conctnaioq. 

The mid-day pulse of 25 young gentlemen, taken 
between the hours of 12 and a, in July 1836, » 
follows : — 
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This table, which was drawn up with the ff. 

attention to accuracy, discloses some curious ftoti il 
thebiBtoryofthepuisc. &o&rascoiddbedeterm|^ 
all these yonog gentlemen were in good health, wil 
one exception ; and yet we find two, in whom the pd' 
constantly decreased on rising fiW their nat, f 
became accelerated ou sitting down ; b^ng the w 
reverse of a law which all physiologists had tliailf 
to be nniversal. 

Besides these two, in whom the pulse ahowad I 
singular a character, there were six others who'b 
no differential pulse, that is, in whom the mniciHl 
action required to maintain the body erect did nl 
accelerate the pulse a single beat. 

Is there, or is there not, a "diurnal rpvidution"! 
the pulse in respect merely to numbers, indepondeu^ 
of stimulation by food or exercise ? Now, I fimcf till 
this has been completely proved in my first meiiK' 
published more than twenty years ago. Bat m 
have asserted that this morning occeleratjon fl 
evening retardation depends altegether on the nie ^ 
food and other stimulants, and that, were it not ft^ 
these, the pulse would not rise early in the momiiiC 
and faH towards evening, but would suik constantly. 
This opinion is incorrect, as the following table, pyea 
apecimen of the experiments by which the ex"' 



to show: — 
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The apartments i>ccupied by Mr S. (a gcntlemao 
of tile most regular liabits imd ia excdlent health] 
seemed to me cold, and exposed to the boiiterous 
vesterl; winds of this climate. I have no donbt that 
tlie teQiperatarc of the room had fallen greatly during 
the night, otherwise the difference between the morn- 
ing and erenlng pulse wx>uld have been still more 
marked. 

The morning pulse was of conise noted before 
hreaUast. 

Without doubt, were we to continue Jong without 
food, the pulae would first sink, and then become ex- 
ceedingly quick on the shghtest eadteraent. No one 
doubta this ; but that tlte mnming piilse is quicker 
ttian the eyening one, altogether independent of any 
stimulants, ia proved, I think, beyond a doubt by thii 
and other tublee. 

The neit question, which is a more important one 
in many respecti, is as to the existence of a dlumul 
revolution in the excitability of the heart ; by this I 
mean a varying susceptibility, according to the time 
of day, for a heSthy powerful action of the heart, when 
influenced by food, exercise, &c. 

The numerous observations detajted throughout this 
piqwr, and in my former memoir, published in 1811-15, 
may, it is hoped, settle tliia question with nnprqu- 
diced persons. The excitability of the heart dirai- 
niflhes regularly from an early hour until late in the 
ereiiing. Indeed, 1 have reason to think that, since 
the publication of my first memoir in 1815, few have 
doubted this fact i and I beg leave, therefore, to refer 
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The following observations will eaplain to the reader 
the nature of the " elements" omitted by M. Qaete- 
let:— 

■' I can nowhere find in the valuable works of M, 
Quetelct, that he was aware of tlie effects of position 
on the pulse, ot of its diurnal revolution, or of the 
diomal change in its excitabihty ; and this lessens, I 
regret to say, the otherwise entire confldence I and 
ail others would be disposed to place in the results 
anived at by this protbund and ingenious philosophec. 
In the tables, for example, constructed to determine 
the influence of sleep on the pulse and respiration, 
corapared with the WHkmg state, no mention is made 
of the time of day or night, nor of the position of the 
person whilst awake, wlietlier horizontal, sitting, or 
standing upright. The pulsation of the person sleep- 
ing would, in all probability, ho reckoned in the even- 
ing, at a time when the pifiso fiinka naturally, altoge- 
ther independent of sleep. 

Again, he found that in H male child fi'om four to 
five years old, the pulsations and Inspirations were — 



In the constnictian of thite iMea, two great data 
have been neglected, namely, the position rf the per- 
son and tlie time of the day. 

If tliH puisttdons and inapications were reckoned 
during the night, as an index of the eflbcts of sleep, 
then the effects of the time ot day ore mistaken for 
the effects of sleep i for at midnight the pulse nume- 
rically ia low in a healthy and stOot person, whether 
asleep or not, and the excitabilitry of the heart is neatly 
at its zero. Again, the pidse would be counted at one 
time whilst the person was in a hoHgontal position, 
and at aootlier time whilst sitting, or even standing. 
This would also make a difi^nee of 10 or 12 beats, 
which M. Quetelet has not taken into account. I 
question much if any efifecta arise from sleep, except- 
ing of a very trivial nature ; but restlessness and 
watchfulness, arising from any cause, when the body 
ought to sleep and requires it, would produce a highly 
excited pulse, the result of weakness and tejnparary 
ailment 

In this climate, the temperature of our rooms often 
sinks very much during winter, and especially towards 
the morning ;* with the temperature the pulse sinks, 
and this may be one cause why, as I have just re- 
marked, some have doubted the fiict of the pulse being 
quicker in the morning than towards evening. 

The effects of a cold room in depressing the pulse, 
is such, that even the active exercise of writing fidU 
to counteract it. 

The fbllowing table shows that the pulse remained 
much dejiressed under circumstances in which it ought 
to have risen very ranch ; — 






Here the pulse ought, but for the cold room, to 
have risen very much, for the actioo of writing raises 
the pulse considerably ) that of composition still more. 
Those whose minds are much occupied with business, 
lot/uir Bubjeets for experiments on the pulse, 
le use or abuse of wme and spirituous liquors, 
renders all ohservations on the pulse inaccurate. These 
iquors, in my opinion, are purely medicinal. Their 
daily, or even frequent use m any climate, or in any 
quantity, I apprehend to be a great error in regimen, 
and can never be requited. 1 think them directly 
opposed to the enjoyment of perfect health and 
strength." 

I shall conclude these remarks by adding tiie gene- 
ra! results : — 

" 1. The velocityof the heart's action Is in the direct 
ratio of the age of the individual, being quickest in 
j'ouiig persons, slowest in the aged. There may be 
exceptions to this, bat Qiey do not affect the general 

2. The question of an average poise for all ages has 
hitherto been determined upon insufficient data. 

3. There is a morning acceleratioQ and an evening 
retardation in the number of the pulsations of the 
lieart, independent of any stimulaUon by food, &c. 
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4. Tha eidtability of the heart lunlergoea a daily 
reTolution, that is, food and Bierciae most affect the 
lieLirt'g action in the morning and during the forenoon, 
least in the aflemoon, and Itaat of all in the evening. 
Hence WB should infer that the pcrniciouBase of spiri- 
taous liquors must be greatly aggravated in thoae who 
drink before dinner. 

a. Sleep does not farther affect the heart's action 
than by a cessation of all valnntary motion, and by a 
recunibent positian. 

6. la veak persona, mnscular action eiciteB the ac- 
tion of the heart more povrerfully than in strong and 
healthy individnola ; but this doea not apply to other 
Btimaliiints — to wine, for example, or to spirituous 
liquors. 

7. The eflbcta of the position of the body in increas- 
ing! or diminishing the number of pulaationa, ii solely 
atnihntahio to the muscular exertion required to 
maintain the body in tbe aitting or erect position ; the 
debility may be measured by altering the position of 
the person from a recumbent to the sitting or to the 
eract poution. 

6. The lav of the diBerential pulse is not unircrsa!. 
There are exceptiona to be found even in those in per- 
fect health. It is alao possible that there may be some 
in whom the diurnal revolutions of the pmse takes 
plnce only in consequence of the uae of stimulants. 
But this has not been proved aatiafactorily. 

10. The moat powerful atimuliuit to the heart's ac- 
tion is muscular exertion. The febrile pulse never 
equals this. 

11. The law of relation between tbe inspiration and 
pulsatitm of the heart has been stated by M. QueteleL" 



II.— CLIMATE. 

Since the publication of M. Quetelet's work, tlie 
different effects of various cUmatea on the sickness, 
mortality, and invaliding of British troops, have been 
carefully and admirably investigated hy Miyor Tut- 
loch.' These researches are not confined exdusively 
to British troops, as they include an inquiry into the 
effects of climate on the Negro or black troops in the 
British service, when removed from the tropifol to 
colder hut yet comparatively warm, or ut least mild, 
regions of the earth. Previous to laying before the 
T^der some of the more important reEultis deduced by 
Mqor Tulloch, from the data placed in his hands by 
the unwearied exertions of Sir Jamea Macgrigor (to 
whom the chief merit of these reports ia dnei. I shal! 
take the liberty of rooking the following observa- 

"Tlie vaiioua climates of the globe may practically he 
arranged under two scones or belts— inter-tropicol and 
extra-tropical, north and south of the equator. "" 
extra-tropical regions may again be anhdivided 
two or three regions, which may he designated as 
warm. temperate, nudcold orfrozen. These reapectii 
TGgions diifer much in climate, and, to a great esten 
in their botanical and zoological sections, including 
man himself: for, whilst the tropical regions of the 
Old World have been inhabited from the earlieat his- 
toric period hy tbe Negro and other dark-coloared 
races, the warm climates have equally been held by 
the Pehisgic, Copt, Syrian, Arab, and Jewish (ou the 
supposition that these are distinct races of men) ; the 
temperate hy the Celtic and Snxon ; and probably (fu" 
the fact is not certain) the cold or frozen hy a race, 
the Fin and Laplander, differing from all the others. 
The following observalionE may conveniently form an 
inlroduction to the sutgect (ff emigration, wliich X 
shall discuss in the 




Tlie influence of climate over the health of Euro- 
peans of the S»lon and Celtic races, in tropical regions 
possessing no comiterrailing advantages, such, more 
especially, as ^rfot devaiiBn (this being seemingly the 
only security), hod been ascertained, at least practi- 
cally, and on n great scale, long prior to Major Tul- 
loch's researches. The firat report of that gentleman 
referred to the West Indies. " The main otgect kept 
m view," says the major, " has been merely to deter- 
mine the extent of sickness and mortality at each sta^ 
tion, the diseases by whidi it has been induced, and 
aueh causes of these diaeaAes as appear suffli^ntly obvi- 
ous or tangible to admit of remwly." Tliisr™rtwM 
followed by a second on the aicloiesa, mortauty, and 
invaliding among the troops in the Unit«d King- 
dom, the Mediterranean, and British America; Mod 
thia hy a third on Western Africa, St Hdena, tbe 
Cape irf Good Hope, and the Mauritius, 

It would appear, from these documents, thatndtba 
the Saxon, nor Celtic, nor mixed race, corapodng the 
troopa of Great Britain, can witliit«nd, even undo 
the moat bvourable circumstoncea, the deleterioiu 
influence of a tropical climate. Diipoaud at one time 
to ascribe this sad result to the deplorable haUt* of 
intemperance, the besetting vice of all soldiers, I am 
noM-, though most reluctantly, compelled to admit that 
even temperance, however it nmy diminish the eflecti 
of the dimate, and add to the chances in fitnnir of 
the European, is hy no means a permanent security. 
So for as regards the vast regions of the euth— the 
moat fertile, the richest — the question as to th^T per- 
manent occupancy hy the Saxon and Celt — 1 mean m 
Britain and Franc; are noa occiqiied, or Miy other 
country, by its native inhabitants — will be regarded 
aa settled by almost all who pernse these rep(nt& 
The Anglo-Saxon is now pushing himself tawatd* 
the tropical countries ; Mexico has been invaded and 
partitioned ; another battle of Ssn Jacinto will shortlj', 
decide the fate of California; Central Mexico vaji 
fcJlow, and Peru : hut can the Saxna mnintttln liiiii>^ 
self m these countries— in Brazil, ColamUai'— It !l 
to be feftred not. Experience seems to in^cate tiMl 
neither tbe Saxon nor Celtic races can tnaiittam Arm- 
geliti. In the strict sense of the word, within traifl-. 

To enable them to do so they rsr- '""^ 
ilaliiM of natiiv Inbouiers, or of cok 
t, and, in addition, a constant draught fioia 
the parent country. Tbe instances of Cuba, BmO, 
Mexico, Columbia, &c, where the Spanish and For- 
tngoeae seem to be able to maint^n their ground, do 
not bear so directiy on the question as many mij 
snppose : for, in the first place, we know not precisely 
tbe extent to which these have minted with tbe 
dark and native races i and, secondly, the emigrant! 
&Dm Spaiu and Portugal partook, in all probabilitr, 
more of the Moor, Pelaagic, and even Arab blood, Ihin 
of the Celt or Saxon. 

But can these latter maintain their ground in the 
warm but extra-tropical regions of tlie earth? TIm 
question has not yet been fully auswered. Tllo Dutch 
have held possession of the Cape for nearly two han- 
drcd and fifty years, and have thriven well ; have 
hoen &CC of disease, andmultiplied exceedingly 1 inl- 
and here comes the trying part of the question — Hal 
have never laboured. So with Algeria, which the Celt 
now attempts to colonise. Can he ttatid labour in lit 
fieldf I doubt it exceedingly. Time alone can satis- 
factorily offer a solution of tma question. Yet in nun^ 
parts of Southern Australia, the Saxon and t)ehic 
mcea cau withatand labour in the field ; but the d- 
periment has been made on too limited a scale la 
warrant important dcductiona. But the cold snil 
frozen regions tliey tolerate easily ; it seems, indeui. 
to have been their congenial soiL Yet even herct 
~~ tliat scourge of the human race in ill cUmalo. 
'agea. and consumption of the lungs. 
lumcrous victims, causes many cver-recuritDki 
But the reproductive priuci^e ia equal and 
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eTcn mnch niperior to bU the diseases incident to 
these climOitrai w1igii inlinhited by their indigenous 
nue* ', not so, however, when the natives of tropii'al 
countries attumpt to eetUe in them, Alajor TuUoch 
has proved that to them aucli ehmates aru at least as 
disMtroui u the tropical regions have proved to Eu- 
ropeaoB. 

Before concludiog these general remarks, I tales the 
Ubertj' of adding a single one in respect to acclimata- 
tion. When our troops occupied Walchereo and Flush- 
ing, during tha deplorable scheme of invadiug Europe, 
the mortality asaumed a most alarming character : it 
HKffe than decimated the British troops, as it lecms 
slwnra to have similarly affected the French, the 
Dnt^ or Saxon inhabitaota suffering, ai was said, in 
no ahape from fever, wondering at the niortolitj 
amongst the British, and asserting the climate to be 
as go»l Eis any other. Novr aU this, if tnie, must arise 
tuaa acdimatation. seeing tliat l)otli races, English 
and Dutch, arise irom'one parent stock ; and it seems 
probable, therefore, that in progress of time the de- 
■cendarts of those very men who fell in the prime of 
life at Hushing, cut off by fever, might experience no 
ill eflbots &om a climate to wliich they and tlieir fore- 
fathers, foT several generations, had become inured. 
Tha is merely thrown out as a hint for future iu- 
qoirers. In the mean time, it has been proved that 
the mortali^ of our troops increaitd with length of 
residence in tiie West Indies and in oli tropical coun- 
tries, 90 that acclimatation is the reverse of salulary, 
at least in so far as regards the first emigrants. This 
law holds even in cold climates, ^uch as Britain, at 
least in regard to large towns, a residence in wliich, 
by persona who have eome to reside in them from the 
oonntry, is constantly injurious to health ; the lonncr 
always the worse. So much for the theories of medi- 
cal men in respect to acclioiatatioii ; on careful in- 
quiry they have proved (a not unusual occurrence) 
the reverse of truth. 

Upon the whole, every reliance may be placed in 
the following deductions by Major Tullocb, the result 
of the first series of his inquiries. 

" It has tiecn supposed by many, that the diseases 
which prove so fatal to Europeans in these latiWdes, 
especially fevers, are, if not a necessary, at least a 
very genJcral, consequence of continued exposure to a 
high temperature. The sufficiency of this, however, 
as a uniform cause of sickness and mortality, is con- 
tradicted by the fact, that tlipsu v.'U-y considerably in 
different stations, the iiieiiu temperature of whidi is 
nearly alike. The rango of t!io thermometer, for in- 
stance, in Antigua and Burlwdoes, is rather liigher 
tl>an in Dominica, Tobago, Jamaica, or the Bahamas ; 
yet we find tliat the troops in the latter stations suffer 
nearly ttui^e times as much as those in tlie farmer, 
There are also several instances in wliich epidemic 
fever made its appearance, and raged with the utmost 
virolGDce during the winter months — a circumstance 
not likely to liave taken place it that disease had 
originate in increased temperature. 

K elevated temperature was an essential cause of 
the inorlality to whicii Europeans are liable in this 
climate, we might expect it in every year to produce 
similar effects i whereas, on the contrary, it appears, 
from the tabular statements m the preceding report, 
tliat the mortality in one year is sometimes twenty 
times as high as in another, without any perceptible 
difference in the range of temperature. This fact has 
already attracted the notice of some medical authors, 
who, in treating of yellow fever, adduce instances of 
various epidemics both within and beyond the tropics, 
during which the temperature was not above the 
average, and was Bometimca even a little IkIow 
it, and inversely where the exiatcuco of a high tem- 
perature was not attended with the preva^nee of 
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That neither heat nor moisture can be the primary 
causes wliicli influence the healtli of troops in the 
West Indies, is at onee eatalilished liy referring to the 
comparative view of the ratio of mortality in each 
year at every station, in which Uiere are numerous 
mstajices of two adjacent ialnnds, or even of two con- 
tiguous stations in the same island, being anbjeet in 
an equal degree to the operation of tliese agencies ; 
and yet, while the one has been desolated by Uie 
ravages of fever, the other has been enjoying a de- 
gree of salubrity equal to that of Great Britain. 

Though heat and moisture are not the primary 
causes of fever, however, it is lii^ly probable their 
operation tends in some measure to increase its in- 
tensity, liie tables illustrating the influence of the 
seasons on the liealth of tlie troops in each station, 
show, that the greatest number of admissions into 
hospital, and deaths, has, on the average of a aeries 
of years (though not uniformly or equally in each 
year), taken place in those months when the greatest 
degree of heat was combined with the greatest mois- 
ture i and it may be observed, aaastrikingeiemplili- 
cation of tliis fact, that as tlic sun proceeds northward 
in the ecliptic, carrying heat and moisture in his 
train, the period generally termed the unhealthy season 
is later in the northern colonies than in tlioae to the 

The unhealthy ehtraclet of that period of tlie year 
in which the greatest degree of heat and moisture is 
combined, is not, however, confined I« the West Indies, 
but extends also to the East, as well as over a large 
portion of the northern temperate zone." Hence 
[Major TuUodi continuesj these eauaea cannot spe- 
cially render the West Indies so unhealthy. He idao 
shows, by a comparison of stations, that neither can 
the rank vegetation uf marsh or savannah be held the 
primary cause of West Indian maladies, and concludes 
with the following snggestion, which chiuies in witli 
an idea gradually acquiring more and morcimportanue 
in medical statistics : — 

"We are too sensible of the difficulty of the subject 
to venture on any theory of our own, which might on 
subsequent examination prove as fijtile as those which 
preceded it ; but we merely wish to call the attention 
of such persons as may be disposed for further inquiry, 
to the circumstance tiiat as yet no experiments hare 
been made on the electrical condition of the atmo- 
sphere in the West Indies, during periods of epidemic 1 
aod BS it is possible either on excess or deficiency of 
that powerful though unseen agent, moy exercise an 
important influence on the vital functions, the subject 
seems worthy of attention. Heat and mrastnre are 
well known to be intimately connected with the deve- 
lopment of electrical phenomena, and its influence on 
vegetation has also recently l)een established by ex- 
periment ! consequently, if the prevalence of disease 
could be satisfactorily traced to that source, the rea- 
son ithy heat, moisture, and vegetation should have 
been mistaken as the causes, when acting only as 
auxiliaries, would be readily accounted for i and even 
should tiie results leave the cause of disease as unde- 
termined as before, science will at least be tieneflted 
by the inquiry." The mam practical result accruing 
from the researehesof Major Tulloch, has reference to 
the efitct of an elevated site on the health of a resi- 
dent population witlun the tropica. 

This is a [loint deeply afiecting all such colonlsn- 
tion schemes as that proposed for the Darien isthmus, 
and other tropical localities. The report demon, 
strafes, beyond a doubt, as regards remittent fever, 
" that, at an elevation of ttota SOOO to 2500 f^ set- 
tiers or troops are likely to be either wholly exempt 
from that disease, or to encounter it in so very mo- 
dified a form, that the mortality fium all causes will 
not, on the average of a series of years, materially 
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exceed that to which an equal number of Europeati 
troopa would be lubject in the Cftpital of their native 
coQQtiy. The diseaaeB of the tropica seem, liku the 
if^:etable prodnctioni of the aame regions, to be re- 
stricted to ceFtoia altitudes mid particular degrees of 
temperkture. The researches of Humboldt on this 
subject have tended to establiah that yehow fever is 
never known beyond the height of 2500 feet, so that 
tJie nearer tills boundary can be approached the more 
likel; is the health of the troops to be secured." 

In the second report by the same able statistidan, 
we find the foilawing deduetiona. Tliey refer chiefly 
to the comparative salnbrity of the Mediterranean 
stations, and those occupied by onr soldiery in North 
America. After showing that the Mediterranean 
troops, from many causes indepeadeai of cliinaie, are 
less exposed to the influences produdng pnlmonHry 
disease, Miyor Tullocli proceeds thus : — 

" When we find, notwithstanding all these oin 
stances apparently so favourable to the greater deve- 
lopment of these diseases in Caniidaand Nova Scotia, 
tbnt the troopa there do not suffer &om them to a 
greater extent than in tlie Mediterranean, it would 
manifeatlj be incorrect to attribute thdr prevalence 
in North America to the reduced temperature, and 
sudden atmoaplieiieal vicissitudes, incident to that 
quarter of the globe, seeing that the BuSerings of the 
troops from these diseases are equally great in other 
"' "uses are m operatic" *■" 



elimatos where a 
induce them. 

The caution iecessaiyto be exercised in attribut- 
ing to certidn peGuliariHcs of dimata the proTolcnce 
of any closi- of diseases, is so strikingly exhibited by 
the proportion of rheumatic aflections ascertained to 
have occurred among the troops in different colonies, 
that the fbllowing abstract will best servo to illuatrate 
our obserrations ou thla head : — 
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Thus we find that in the mild and equable climate 
of the MedSterranean, or the MaocitiuB, the proportion 
of rheumaUc affeutions is even greater than in the 
inclement r^iona of Nova Scotia and Canada, and 
that, though some of the provinces of the Cape of 
Good Hope have occasionally been without rain for 
BaTeral years, these diaeosea are more froiiuent in the 
dry elimato of that command than in the West Indies, 
where the condition of the atmosphere is aa remarli- 
ably the reverse ; yet have extreme radd and atmo- 
spheric vicissitudes, coupled with excess of moisture, 
been assigned as satisfactory causes for their preva- 

Considering that medics] officers have hitherto pos- 
sessed no means of comparing the influence of such 
diseases in different clrmntca, any erroneous impres- 
sions whioh may he entertained on that subject, need 
not excite surpriae. ITie information now collected, 
in regard to those prevalent among troopa in every 
colony, will best serve to counteract such impressions, 
and offiird a surer basis for future theories on that 

The reanlts of this report, in regard to the relative 
prevalence, at diS^nt stations in British America. 
of remittent and intermittent fevers, add still further 



to the difficulty nf establlehlng any uniform fie 
between tlie presence of marshy ground and the ex2 
isteoce of those febrile diseases to which the ej ' ' 
tians (torn it arc supposed to give rise 
When, in subsequent reports, we c 
gate the operation of these diseases on the west wart 
of Africa and other colonies, we shall be able to ad' 
duce still more satisGictory evidence on this sul^eot) 
in the mean time, we have felt it our duty to pUM 
the preceding fiicta in a pro * .... 

for Uie purpose of establish 

but to siiQW haw inadequate, in many JTufami-iui, it.^ 
the supposed influence of eraanatioDS irom a, maraln* 
soQ to account for the origin of these diseases. An 
the evidence obtdned seems only to warrant tbp '— 
fiirence, that a morbific agency of some kind is o 
sionally present in the atmosphere, which, under 

...... , ^ - -es rise to fevers of the le 

type I end that, though I 



Notwithstanding the doubt in which this brai 
the investigation is atiU involved, we may ventuier: 
&om the facts adduced in all the reports hitherto sab* 
mitted, also to draw the cooclusion, that when tlu>i 
morbiilc agency manifests itself in the e^deauc tonn, 
its influence la frequently confined tn so United m_ . 
apace, as to aSbrd a, fair prospect of secnring Vh*. 
troopa ftom its ravages, by removal to a ahort ^s- 
tance from the locality where It originated.. Tha 
hiatory of the epidemic fevers at Gibraltar Rnnisliess 
ecverd remarkaUe instances of this kind; and wa, 
iiave lUao shown that, both in the Weat Indies BhI. 
Ionian Islands,' one atation has frequently niffeied la 
a great extent from ychow (fever, while Qthers, wiOiiit— 
the distance of a few miles, have been entireW exempt 
In the epidemic cholera at Montreal and Halifiu^ 
which seems to have been in thla rcapect somewhst < 
analogous in its operation, we have also had occai ' 
to remark the sudden cessation of the disease imi 
diatoly on tha removal of the troopa, even to a sli 
distance. 

Instead of entering, therefore, into any dlsensiian/ 
to the causes which seem thus to limit the ranM I 
of these epidemics to particalar localities, we sh&B ' 
merely call tlie attention of medical officers to Hw,- 
fact, that on the outbreak of any serious disease at 
that nature, they may forthwith take into considen- 
tion the expediency (n removing the troopa from Ibt 
locoUty where it oripnated — a measure which, when- 
ever camp equipage can readily be procured, at tht. 
necessary accommodation obtained fbr them, is likelj 
' be attended with bat little temporary ineonn-' 
nee, audmayprobablyleod to the happiest remlti,.' 
! are aware that this auggestion Is by no mmnt ■ 
T ooe, having already been made and acted npOB i 
various colonies, and we only advert to it now, t" 
the purpose of bearing testimony to its apparent al 
cauy, and encoora^g the adoption of it whenen 
iroumstancea will permit." 
It may be interesting to many of our reoden ' 
ave plowed before them the fallowing se<!tion on tl 
Influence of the Scaaotta in producing SlckneM u 
Mortality among the Troops serving in Kortli Am 

" The following table, illustratjva of thU anUeeV' 
has been prepared from the returns of the Cutttt' 
command. In Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Sec, the dftM 
of the odmisBlons and deatlis have not been recordel 
with sufficient regularity to admit of similar n 
being exhibited on as extensive a scale, and we 
therefore conflued oar calculations to Caoada, wlm^ 
on account of its severity, we might expect to flu 
the influence of winter on the health of the tnopl 
very strongly manifested ■■ — 
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Table thowisg the Influence of the Beaflons on the Sickness and Mortality of Troops in British America* 



Months. 


Admissions into Hospital in 20 Tears of 


Deaths in 20 Tears of Troops in Canada. 


By Acute 
Diseases. 


By Chronic 
Diseases. 


By Surgical 
Diseases. 


Total by aU 
Diseases. 


By Acute 
Diseases. 


By Chronic 
Diseases. 


By Surgical 
Diseases. 


Total by all 
Diseases. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

Jnnd, - - . 

July, - 

August, ... 

September, - - 

October, - - - 

November, 

December, 


2,142 
1,918 
1,960 
2,661 
2,820 
3,063 
4,163 
5,144 
4,440 
3,055 
2,798 
2,262 


273 
227 
266 
294 
303 
296 
952 
354 
332 
241 
229 
197 


2,270 
2,026 
1,910 
2,038 
2,216 
2,479 
2,670 
2,678 
2,436 
2,280 
2,241 
2,072 


4,685 
4,171 
4,126 
4,883 
5,339 
5,840 
7.106 
8,176 
7,208 
5,576 
5,268 
4,621 


36 
31 
31 
33 
28- 
58 
53 
103 
64 
38 
32 
35 


35 
23 

41 
39 
34 
37 
29 
21 
24 
27 
27 
23 


5 
3 
3 

1 
2 
9 
8 
4 
4 
6 
3 
3 


78 
67 
75 
73 
64 
104 
90 
28 
82 
71 
62 
61 


Total, - 


36,316 


3366 


27,216 


06,898 


532 


360 


51 


943 



. Thus, so far from the extreme severity of the winter 
in Canada operating very prejudicially to the health 
of the troops, we find, that in January, February, and 
March, when the minimum of the thermometer is 
many degrees below zero, the admissions from acute 
diseases, in which the influence of the seasons is most 
likely to be manifested, are not half so numerous as 
in July, August, and September, while those from 
chronic and surgical diseases are also lower, though 
not in the same proportion. In fact, so rare are the 
cases of sickness during winter, that not more than 
five and a half per cent, of the force come under treat- 
ment monthly ; whereas, during July, August, and 
September, the monthly admissions average more than 
ten per cent, of the force. The ratio of deaths follows 
the same law, though the influence of the cholera 
during the summer and autumn of 1832 and 1834 
increased the relative mortality at that period in a 
still greater proportion than the admissions. 

The numbers reported sick on each muster-day, 
establish the same results in regard to the compara- 
tive salubrity of the winter season, not in Canada 
alone, but also in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Bermuda. 





Mean Side. 






Nova Scotia 






Canada. 


and New 
Brunswick. 


Bermuda. 


January, 


124 


72 


28 


February, - 


126 


73 


27 


March, 


124 


72 


30 


April, 


127 


69 


31 


May, 


123 


78 


30 


June, - - - 


135 


81 


30 


July, 


144 


82 


32 


August, 


161 


89 


35 


September, 


162 


84 


33 


October, 


136 


80 


34 


November, 


124 


67- 


32 


December, - 


116 


67 


30 



Deaths in each Month, from 1829 to 1831 inclusive, in the 
following Districts of Lower Canada : — 



The general prevalence of febrile affections in Upper 
Canada during summer, might be supposed to account 
for the preponderance of sickness there at that season ; 
but the same peculiarity extends also to the lower 
province, where febrile diseases are more rare. The 
same feature is observable among the civil inhabi- 
tants, as will be seen from the following abstract of 
the deaths in each month among the population of 
the several districts in the lower province, made up 
pursuant to an order of the House of Commons, dated 
6th December 1832. 















Total 


Months. 


Quebec. 


Mon- 
treal. 


Three 
Rivers. 


Oaspar. 


St 
Francis. 


in whole 
Pro- 
vince. 


January, 


974 


1186 


194 


10 


1 


2365 


February, 


986 


1241 


244 


16 


2 


2489 


March, - 


1005 


1325 


292 


10 


3 


2735 


April, - 


1012 


1293 


318 


6 


•M> 


2629 


May, - - 


978 


1382 


392 


14 


6 


2772 


June, - 


1129 


1496 


307 


10 


1 


2943 


July, - - 


1464 


2221 


368 


13 


2 


4068 


August, 


1395 


2178 


358 


'9 


5 


3945 


September, 


1147 


1562 


240 


11 


1 


2961 


October, 


956 


1392 


215 


15 


tf<0> 


9578 


November, 


950 


1130 


186 


11 


2 


2279 


December, 


1070 


1236 


176 


14 


2 


2498 



Thus, even in the lower province, where intermit- 
tents are comparatively rare, June, July, August, and 
September, prove much more fatal to the ci^S inhabi- 
tants than the most severe of the winter months. The 
preponderance of mortality during that period may 
in a slight degree be accounted for by the influx of 
emigrants in summer, but is by far too great to be 
entirely attributable to that source ; especially as the 
preceding abstract shows that it commenced prior to 
the month of April, while the ports were dosed, and 
again fell to its former level in November, though 
many of the emigrants must have been still in the 
province. 

In the state of New York, the seasons are found to 
exercise a corresponding influence on mortality, even 
when no visitation of yellow fever is e3q)erienced. 
From 1816 to 1826, the dates of decease of 24,852 per- 
sons were carefully recorded, and of every thousand 
of these deaths the relative proportion in each month 
was found to have been as follows : — 



95^ 
106^ 
109^ 

97 

79i 

76i 



From all these facts, then, we are forced to arrive 
at the conclusion, that the constitution of the soldier, 
serving in these commands, is not affected in any 
material degree either by the extreme severity of a 
North American winter, or the sudden transitions he 
undergoes at that season, in passing from a heated 
guard-room, with the thermometer at 80 degrees, to 
his sentinel duties in the open air, under a tempera- 
ture of 25 or 30 degrees below zero. On the contrary, 
the degree of hefdth eiyoyed by the troops, during 
winter is not exceeded in any quarter of the globe. 



January, 


» » 


75 


July, 


February, 


- 


75i 


August, 


March, - 


• » 


74 


September, 


April, 


m m 


73 


October, 


May, 


• 


72 


November, 


June, 


m m 


B5 


December, 




Total, 


m 


1000 



I 
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The extreme rarity of sickncaa and mortality among 
(ho crewB oT veasds employed in the arctiG regiona, 
when exposed to a lower temperiitura, and itill more 
■udden viclsflitndes than any we have had to record, 
alTordn a strikiBg illuntration how little the constitu- 
tion of our countrymeQ is likely to be affected even by 
the severest climate to which they are exposed. 

While febrile Bflbctions of the intermittent and re- 
mittent types preTUl dming spring and aataran, bowel 
complaintB during summer, catarrhs and all the train 



of pulmonary nfffectiona during „-— „ 

menccment of the winter, there ue comparatively few 
diseases of any kind during the severest part t^ the 
season, except those of the eyes, induced by the re- 
flection of the snow, fatst-bites teoia expoaure, and a 
few coses of acute rheumatism and pneumonia, which, 
however, may be stud to prevail with equal severity 
at other periods of the year." 

The foUowing table is also carious and interesting, 
as contrasting the soldier and tlie civilian. 



By Tsbln! oT 
Sootcli Beneat 



In the third report by Major Tullocli, the twc 
tremes are happily contrasted, viz., Western Africa 
and the Cape of Good Hope ; the latter, perhaps — 
nay, almost certainly— the heslthiest climate in the 
world, the former proverbial for being a grave to 
Eiuijpcana. His detiuls fully bear ont the general 
character of the stations. In conclusion, it may be 
remarked, thai, independent of all other important 
results, these reports are peculiarly valuable from the 
ample refutation they afford, to all minds open to 
conviction, of the more generally received medical 
theories in respect to the causes of many fatal and 
harassing diseases. They may also prove of much 
practical benefit, in freeing the minds of emigrants 
from those terrors which the very thought of particu- 
lar localities has long been apt to induce. Bheumatism 






and ague rise to the mind, whenever men think of a 
Canadian winter ; hut we find that, in reality, tlie 
soldiery in the IkUuritius suffer more eeverely frirai 
that disease than they do in British America. In 
short, Mnjor Tulloch's elaborate researches lead to the 
conclusion, that atmospheric causes, operating on all 
climes in common, and modified only to a compara- 
tively slight degree by local cireumstanoes, form the 
great source of the morliiflc infiuences afiecting man- 
kind. When this point is more fully investigated, and 
fitting remedial means discovered, emigration will be 
stripped of half its difScultics. and a new lease given 
to civilised man, as it were, of a birge portion of tho 
globe, of which at this moment he ca4) scarcely be 
called the occupant 



END OF TREATISE ON MAN. 
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